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PROLOGUE 


Contexts for Complementarity 


This book is a comparison of Pindar and Aeschylus.! It relies on the utility of 
comparison to uncover insights otherwise hidden from view. Comparisons are 
critical to how we make sense of our world; they inform our perceptions, our 
beliefs, our behaviors, our choices. Even in mundane acts like choosing an item 
of clothing, an entree from a restaurant menu, or a place to live, we make com- 
parisons either consciously or unconsciously between the available options. 
Comparisons inform not only our choices but also our intellectual reactions 
and assessments more generally. By considering similarities and differences 
between two (or more) things, we enrich our understanding of those things, 
and we are able to categorize them and make sense of them in context. An art 
critic, for example, in analyzing a work of art, likely relies on her knowledge of 
other art to inform her understanding of the present work. A literary critic 
would engage similar processes. All our assessments or analyses are shaped in 
some way by what we have previously seen, experienced, or learned, and we 
rely on the illuminative power of comparison to form a comprehensive view. 
This book takes a comparative approach to identify the relationships 
between truth, reciprocity, and gender in the works of Pindar and Aeschylus. It 
argues that each poet engages with similar reciprocity principles to frame his 
poetry; that each depicts truth in a way that is specific to those reciprocity prin- 
ciples; and that their depictions of gender, too, are shaped by this intertwining 
of truth and reciprocity. Though these intertwinings may be discernible in a 


i. Hereandhenceforth, my use of any poet's name designates the poetic persona perceptible in their 
poems rather than the actual, historical poet. 
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single-poet study, they are more sharply illuminated and vivified by a compara- 
tive approach. What emerges through this dual-poet study is a thematic com- 
plementarity between Pindar and Aeschylus, a complementarity that encom- 
passes both their similarities and differences. To view Pindar and Aeschylus in 
terms of complementarity allows us to understand each poet in light of the 
other. It is by examining them together that we can see the three concepts that 
anchor this book—truth, reciprocity, and gender—as intertwined and interre- 
lated. And the interpretive benefits of this examination flow both ways: just as 
seeing Pindar and Aeschylus as complements helps reveal the interrelationship 
of truth, reciprocity, and gender in their poetry, so too does recognizing this 
interrelationship shed light on the thematic similarities between Pindar and 
Aeschylus and suggest the poetic culture they share. 

Pindar and Aeschylus were contemporaries. Both were born in the last 
quarter ofthe sixth century BCE, Aeschylus in 525/4 BCE in Eleusis, and Pindar 
less than a decade later in Thebes.? Their poetic careers each spanned the first 
half of the fifth century. Aeschylus first competed in the City Dionysia in 499 
BCE,? and his final production, the Oresteia, was staged in 458 BCE. Though 
younger than Aeschylus, Pindar began his career around the same time, toward 
the beginning of the fifth century BCE, when he would have been only about 
twenty years old. His first epinician ode dates to 498 BCE, and the last of his 
datable odes to 446 BCE.* From the perspective of the modern scholar, the 
poetic careers of Pindar and Aeschylus bridge the Archaic and Classical peri- 
ods, having started before the Persian invasions of Darius and Xerxes and con- 
tinuing long afterward. Aeschylus is even said to have fought in the pivotal 
battles of Marathon in 490 BCE and Artemisium and Salamis in 480 BCE and 
deemed these actions more significant than his poetry (Paus. 1.14.5). 

In other words, Pindar and Aeschylus were composing their poetry during 
a time of historical and political transformation. Both were young men when 
the Persian invasions changed the Greek speaking world forever and catalyzed 
self-examination on what it meant to be Greek and what it meant to be from a 
particular Greek city. The cities with which they were associated, Athens and 
Thebes, represented contrasting political orientations. Both were cities whose 
reputation and status in the Greek world were shaped by their roles in the Per- 


2. Likely 518 BCE, though some scholars favor a date of 522; see Race 1986, 1, for discussion. 

3. Sommerstein 20108, 3 and 15n7, citing Suda a1357 and 12230. 
Pythian 10 and Pythian 8, respectively. This dating is based on the ancient commentaries, though 
Race 1986, 131n5, cautions against overreliance on them. 
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sian Wars: Athens' naval strength and leadership in resisting the Persians gave 
rise to her growing hegemony; Thebes, by contrast, had submitted to Xerxes 
(Hdt. 7132), was continually shifting in her alliances, and had an increasingly 
contentious relationship with Athens (see, e.g., Hdt. 6.108.4-6, Th. 1.108). 
Aeschylus lived through the Athenian expulsion of tyranny in 510 BCE, Cleis- 
thenes introduction of democracy shortly thereafter, and the continuing evolu- 
tion of Athenian democracy, which paralleled its rising prominence in the 
Greek world at large? But Pindar was famous for a career that depended on 
wealthy, aristocratic patronage, and he was hired to celebrate tyrants more than 
once. He produced poetry that, unlike tragedy, was designed to mute political 
conflict rather than explore it. 

Inlight ofthe historical and political moment they represent, it makes sense 
to examine Pindar and Aeschylus together. The two poets have been compared 
on the basis of their mythological content and their respective genres." On the 
surface their poetic forms of epinician and tragedy are radically different, not 
least for the contrasting ideologies and time periods with which they are asso- 
ciated.* Tragedy is treated as a hallmark of the Classical period and of Athenian 
democracy? Epinician is often seen as an homage to the aristocratic culture and 
conservatism of the Archaic era. Pindaric epinician may even reflect the aris- 
tocracy's oppositional reaction to the rise of Athenian democracy.'? It is con- 
ventional, then, to view Pindar and Aeschylus as a sort of Janus figure, to bor- 
row a Roman image: Pindar, the poet of tyrants and aristocrats, looking 


On which, see Finley 1955, 179-81; Herington 1985, 87-97; Sommerstein 2010a, 3-6. 

6. Kurke 1991, 6-7. 

7. Foster 2017; Griffiths 2014; Herington 1984; Kurke 2013; Nagy 2000; Sailor and Stroup 1999, 160- 
73; Steiner 2010; Swift 2010, 104-72. On the generic interactions between lyric and tragedy more 
generally, see Andujar, Coward, and Hadjimichael 2018. On identifying and conceptualizing 
"genre" in Archaic Greek poetry, see Davies 1988; Ford 2006; Harvey 1955; Nicholson 2016, 29- 
30, 46—50, 51-52; Silk 2013. Pindar's Fragment 128c (Sn.-M.) lists several types of songs, suggest- 
ing the poet's awareness of poetic genre and function, as he describes the "seasonableness" of 
paeans (Ford 2006, 292). On epinician genre more specifically, see Maslov 2015, 276-87; Nagy 
1990, 412-37; Nicholson 2016, 52-77, 229-32, 309-18; Spelman 2018, 183-214. 

8. Ofcourse, their association with these genres is a function of their works that survive into moder- 
nity. The Alexandrian scholars collected Pindar's works into books of paeans, dithyrambs, proso- 
dia, partheneia, hyporchemata, encomia, threnoi, and epinicians, only the last of which survive. 
Aeschylus, of course, composed satyr plays as well as tragedies. 

9. Uhlig 2019, 4-7, summarizes the binary that typifies scholarship contrasting Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus and argues against the tendency to segregate the two poets on the basis of genre. 

10. SeeKurke 1991, 6, on epinician as an intermediary between sympotic and tragic poetry, and 258- 
59 onepinician as “a kind of counterrevolution on the part of the aristocracy.” See also Rose 1992, 
141-84, who complicates but seems ultimately to endorse this view. See also Rose 1982, 55, criti- 
cized by Thomas 2007, 141-43. LeVen 2014 examines lyric from the Late Classical period, thus 
complicating the identification of the form with earlier eras. 
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backward to an idealized Archaic past of aristocratic virtue and Panhellenism;!! 
Aeschylus looking forward, an avatar of the innovative, disruptive, interroga- 
tive spirit of Athenian democracy."? 

Though the faces of Janus look in opposite directions, they have something 
in common, a shared headspace. This metaphor helps us view the similarities as 
well as the differences between Pindar and Aeschylus, and to see the two poets 
as halves of a whole, each needing the other to be comprehensible. We might 
alternatively make use of Anna Uhlig’s strategy of “imagining a conversation" 
between them.” Both metaphors allow us to see the two poets as distinctive, yet 
occupying the same poetic ecosystem. As John Herington has compellingly 
argued, tragedy was born not in an Athenian democratic vacuum but in a liter- 
ary culture that permeated the Greek speaking world from the Archaic period 
until the death of Pindar. Tragedy emerged in a world in which performed 
poetry was the primary communicative medium." Such a view accords well 
with the Alexandrian inclusion of Pindar (and Bacchylides) in the same canon 
as lyric poets of the Archaic period, and it helps situate Aeschylus in the same 
poetic world as Pindar. The lives of the two poets may even have intersected.'^ 
The ancient biographical tradition tells us that Pindar received some of his 
training in Athens;!ó likewise, Aeschylus had been to Sicily more than once at 
the invitation of the same tyrants whom Pindar celebrates in several of his vic- 
tory odes. One of these tyrants, Hieron of Syracuse, had supposedly invited 
both Pindar and Aeschylus to his court in the 470s BCE and commissioned 
them to celebrate his rule." 

Their shared poetic culture is mirrored by common ground in the other- 
wise contrasting political ideologies associated with epinician and tragedy.!? It 


11. Fora recent study of epinician's political associations, see Nicholson 2016. 

12. See Finley 1955, 4-7. Rose 1992, 142, summarizes the scholarly tendency to view Pindar as a “tail- 
end figure... ofa temporal span beginning with Archilochus” and as “unambiguously backward- 
looking and irretrievably archaic." See also Rose 1992, 185, on the contrasts between Pindar and 
Aeschylus. Thomas 2007, 141-44, succinctly presents the scholarly views on epinician's tradition- 
alism and notes where it converges with the ideals of democratic Athens. 

13. Uhlig 2019, 1-9. 

14. Herington 1985, 3-5, differentiates between the "song culture" that predominates the Greek 
speaking world from Homer through the death of Pindar, and the *book culture" that emerges in 
the late fourth century BCE. 

15. SeeUhlig, 2019, 1-19, on "imagining a conversation" between Pindar and Aeschylus. 

16. Bios Pindarou 11-15 in Drachmann 1997 vol. 1, 1. On Pindar's relationship to Athens and Athe- 
nians, see Hornblower 2004, 248-61. 

17. Asnoted by Finley 1955, 3; Race 1986, 2; Uhlig 2019, 1. 

18. As Thomas 2007, 142 writes, "It is clear that the Pindaric victory ode is a phenomenon mainly 
devoted to the aristocratic and wealthy elite of Greece, and celebrates what are essentially aristo- 
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should not be forgotten that Aeschylus was born in the latter years of tyranny; 
so too was his genre of drama, the City Dionysia having been established by the 
Peisistratids in the second half of the sixth century. Attic tragedy as we know it 
now may have flourished in democracy, but the form got its start in tyranny.” 
In the same vein, epinician lyric is a more recent genre than it presents itself to 
be and must continually rely on older forms to appease its audiences.” Both 
Pindar and Aeschylus were traditionalists in that they were working in genres 
established before they started their careers, but they were also innovators in 
that they were influential in shaping their relatively new forms.?! 

When we consider them together as participants in the same poetic culture, 
we can see that they figure reciprocity into their poetry in different but comple- 
mentary ways.? Pindar represents his relationship with his patron as one pre- 
mised on poet-patron reciprocity and allegorizes this relationship and its ideals 
in his mythic exemplars. In like manner Aeschylean tragedy centers on recipro- 
cal action, whether of an amicable or hostile variety. Aeschylean plots engage 
the action-reaction pattern and temporal continuity of reciprocity. This pattern 
is particularly foregrounded in extant Aeschylean tragedy, which emphasizes 
the intergenerational scope of reciprocity and revenge more so than other 
extant Attic tragedy does. 

Pindar and Aeschylus also figure reciprocity into their constructions of 
truth and gender. Both truth and gender are highly contextual; that is to say, 
their meanings and the ways they operate are dependent on the contexts in 
which they appear. In Archaic and Classical Greek poetry, words for truth often 
signal some kind of objective reality, but at the same time, their poetic contexts 


cratic values, areté, beauty, athletic prowess. But it is worth remembering that the Athenian peo- 
ple applied just the same set of aristocratic ideals to itself, the democratic demos." See also Thomas 
1989, 213-21. 

19. See Rose 1992, 185-94, on the ideological underpinnings of the tragic form. He also suggests that 
tyranny and democracy were not direct antitheses, given tyranny's empowerment through the 
peasantry: “Tyranny .. . is best understood as a consequence of the hoplite revolution. Newly 
empowered peasants were able to assert their power only indirectly through a champion, who 
himself was usually of the aristocratic class, but was prepared to check the worst abuses of the 
aristocracy in the name of some newly broadened conception of the political community (the 
polis)" (Rose 1992, 186). 

20. Kurke 1991, 259; Spelman 2018, 185. 

21. Spelman 2018, 179, makes a similar point about Pindar's poetry as both forward- and backward- 
looking. See also Spelman 2018, 185: "Like tragedy, epinician is a relatively young type of poetry 
that is generically capacious and voracious." Thomas 2007 explores the origins of epinician, 
which she argues stretches far back into the sixth century BCE. 

22. Reciprocity, of course, is a pervasive concept in ancient Greek thought. See, e.g., Blundell 1989; 
Cook 2016; Donlan 1982; Gill, Postlethwaite, and Seaford 1998; Herman 1987; Kurke 1991; Lyons 
2012; MacLachlan 1993; Rabinowitz 1993; Reden 1995; Seaford 1994; Wohl 1998. 
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shape their meanings. Similarly, whether and what behaviors and attitudes are 
coded by gender depends on the aims or purposes of the poem. Poems repre- 
senting various types of relationships or conflicts may refract them through 
male-female dynamics. These constructions of gender are often intertwined 
with constructions of truth, particularly in Greek poetry. In the works of Pin- 
dar and Aeschylus, the concept of reciprocity provides a stable vantage point 
from which to consider truth, gender, and the interplay between the two. Pin- 
dar’s references to truth are embedded in these frameworks of reciprocity, and 
his depictions of deceptive female figures emphasize their harm to reciprocal 
relationships. Likewise, Aeschylus often codes his reciprocal patterns with 
terms for truth, using such terms to designate the inevitability of reciprocity. 
Gender operates within the Aeschylean intertwining of truth and reciprocity in 
that by and large it is through his female characters that the force of reciprocity 
is expressed. In both Pindar and Aeschylus, then, female figures somehow fore- 
ground the mechanisms of reciprocity and truth that drive their poetry, though 
in different ways. 

There are a number of entwined oppositions at play here, involving the tem- 
poral dimension of reciprocity, the relationship of female figures to truth, and 
the role of female figures in reciprocity. Pindar’s depictions of reciprocal rela- 
tionships tend to focus on the immediacy of relationships between, say, guest- 
friends, rather than the intergenerational continuity of such relationships.? 
Aeschylean tragedy, on the other hand, features reciprocity as a continuously 
repeating pattern that spans past, present, and future. Pindar's female figures, 
through their deceptive tendencies, disrupt reciprocal relationships. By con- 
trast, Aeschylus female characters, while they may be deceptive, ultimately do 
serve to articulate truth as a phenomenon of intergenerational reciprocity. Pin- 
dar's and Aeschylus’ female figures, in inverse ways, illuminate the intertwining 
of truth and reciprocity. These entwined oppositions emerge through compari- 
son of the two poets, which reveals the interplay of truth, reciprocity, and gen- 
der more than a single-poet study would. 


23. Sigelman 2016, 73. This is not to say that Pindar has no sense of temporal progression whatsoever; 
as Spelman 2018 argues, Pindar is mindful of past, present, and future and makes his poetry 
accessible to audiences across time and space. See also Foster 2017; Kurke 1991, 69-70 and 80-81; 
Kurke 2013, 132-33; Rose 1992, 185; and Uhlig 2019, 200-217, who discuss the theme of genera- 
tional continuity in some of Pindar's myths. I am merely pointing out that depictions of recipro- 
cal relationships in Pindar tend to focus on the immediate relationship between its participants 
rather than future or past iterations of it. 
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The Structure of the Book 


Over the course of this book I present detailed examinations of this interplay. 
Chapter 1 examines reciprocity and the function of alétheia in articulating it in 
Pindar and Aeschylus. I discuss definitions of reciprocity as well as Pindar's and 
Aeschylus complementary configurations of it. Further, I make the case that 
both poets present alétheia in ways that reflect their conceptions of reciprocity. 
Chapter 2, which explores reciprocity and truth in Pindars myths, updates 
arguments that I first advanced in 2013.4 I argue that Pindar harmonizes the 
potential conflict between his obligation to tell the truth and his obligation as a 
xenos to his patron. I further argue that he presents epinician—a type of poetry 
defined by reciprocity between poet and patron—as the most truthful kind of 
poetry. His references to truth signal their epinician context and in effect 
ground truth in the reciprocity frameworks of his victory odes. Chapter 3 
argues that Pindar’s deceptive female figures must be understood within such 
frameworks. Pindar deploys negative stereotypes of women as false, deceptive, 
or seductive to emphasize the harm such women inflict specifically on male 
exchange relationships. Furthermore, they perform a metapoetic function in 
that their stories and actions call attention to poetic activity as well as to the 
reciprocity principles fundamental to epinician poetry. 

The remaining chapters explore how this entwining of reciprocity, truth, 
and gender appears in Seven against Thebes, Suppliants, and the Oresteia.” Like 
Pindar’s female characters, Aeschylus’ signal the reciprocity principles that gov- 
ern the stories in which they exist. While Pindar depicts female deception as 
detrimental to reciprocal relationships, Aeschylus shows how female characters 
express and perpetuate cycles of reciprocal action as truth. Chapter 4 examines 
the distinct and diverse ways of accessing and understanding the truth in Seven 
against Thebes. The Chorus of Theban Women trust in a type of truth that is 
constructed from interpretations of what they can see and hear from a distance. 
Further, they understand this truth in terms of reciprocity and temporal conti- 
nuity: past, present, and future are intertwined and based on action-reaction 
patterns. They designate this pattern as "truth" when they articulate the House 


24. Park 2013. Some of this material also appears in chapter 1. 

25. My decision not to include Persians and Prometheus Bound in my study is based on their various 
outlier qualities: as a historical play not staged as part ofa trilogy, Persians falls outside the scope 
of this book, while the questions of authorship that surround Prometheus (on which, see Hering- 
ton 1970 and Griffith 1976) excessively complicate the validity of the kinds of conclusions I can 
make about Aeschylean truth, gender, and reciprocity. 
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of Laius myth as an intergenerational narrative of action and response (720- 
91). They thus, more than the other characters of Seven, demonstrate a keen 
perception and a long view of the story in which they exist. Chapter 5 explores 
how the temporal aspects of reciprocity figure in Suppliants. I argue that the 
Danaids envision, affect, and effect the plot, essentially forging their own truth. 
They imagine a future they desire, and they enact it through male agents whom 
they must enlist to their cause. They are able to do so by articulating a shared 
future with them, one based on and responsive to their shared past and one that 
implies a continued trajectory of reciprocal obligation. The Danaids ability to 
envision their future and engage male allies to enact it reflects their attempt at 
narrative control. Chapter 6 explores truth, reciprocity, and gender in the Ores- 
teia. In Agamemnon Clytemnestra and Cassandra share an ability to envision 
their own experiences and actions as part ofa larger narrative. Both understand 
this narrative as ongoing and inevitable, and they designate it as "truth" 
(àAXrj0etos A. 1241, 1567). They possess the same imaginative ability of the Cho- 
rus of Seven, along with their understanding of the temporal continuity of reci- 
procity. Furthermore, their visions anticipate the plot of Choephori and thus 
afford the audience a glimpse of how the trilogy will unfold. The conclusion to 
the Oresteia, however, complicates the intertwining of truth, reciprocity, and 
gender that was established in Agamemnon. 

Throughout the book, I show how reciprocity informs Pindar’s and Aeschy- 
lus’ representations of truth and gender. By recognizing the complementary 
patterns that play out in Pindar’s and Aeschylus’ works, I hope to shed light on 
each poet individually and in relation to one another. Comparing their respec- 
tive treatments of truth, reciprocity, and gender can help us understand the 
similar positions they occupy in the ancient Greek poetic tradition, despite the 
stark differences between their respective genres and performance contexts. 
The conceptual framework I use here may be useful for other authors too. Cer- 
tainly reciprocity is a ubiquitous principle in Greek thought, as is the complex- 
ity of gender and truth. I can imagine intellectually fruitful studies of reciproc- 
ity, gender, and truth in, for example, Archaic epic, or in Attic tragedy more 
broadly, or in Herodotean historiography. While the interrelationship of truth, 
reciprocity, and gender may not be unique to Pindar and Aeschylus, it is a par- 
ticularly helpful tool for exploring their complementarity, as it helps us see 
these two ostensibly very different poets as two sides of the same historical and 
poetic coin. 


CHAPTER 1 


Reciprocity and Truth in Pindar and Aeschylus 


Reciprocity 


Reciprocity is a core feature of Pindars and Aeschylus’ poetry, as it was in the 
ancient Greek world more broadly. It figured into gift exchange, kinship rela- 
tions, marriage contracts, mortal-divine relations, and quintessentially Greek 
ideals or practices like xenia, supplication, and charis.! Social scientists have 
observed reciprocity norms operating at every level of society and have even 
asserted the universality of reciprocity as a principle integral to social relations 
and stability? As the anthropologist Marshall Sahlins asserts, 


the connection between material flow and social relations is reciprocity. A spe- 
cific social relation may constrain a given movement of goods, but a specific 
transaction—“by the same token"—suggests a particular social relation. If 
friends make gifts, gifts make friends. A great proportion of primitive exchange, 
much more than our own traffic, has as its decisive function this latter, instru- 
mental one: the material flow underwrites or initiates social relations. Thus do 
primitive peoples transcend the Hobbesian chaos. For the indicative condition 
of primitive society is the absence of a public and sovereign power. (Sahlins 
1972, 186) 


i. For a summary of the scholarship on exchange in ancient Greece, see Lyons 2003, 94 and Lyons 
2012, 7-21. On supplication, see Crotty 1994 and Naiden 2006. On charis, see MacLachlan 1993. 
For a definition of guest-friendship, see Herman 1987, 10: “For analytical purposes ritualized 
friendship [i.e., xenia] is here defined as a bond of solidarity manifesting itself in an exchange of 
goods and services between individuals originating from separate social units." 

2. Fry 2006, 400, citing Brown 1991, 139; Gouldner 1960, 171. 
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What Sahlins articulates so effectively is that the exchange of material goods 
parallels and indeed is premised on social bonds between the parties involved. 
Furthermore, this relationship is a circular and mutually reinforcing one: mate- 
rial exchange strengthens social bonds just as social bonds precipitate material 
exchange. The social expectations underlying these practices essentially possess 
a kind of governing force, especially in societies without a recognized ruler.’ 

References to reciprocity in this book denote what is implicit in the circu- 
larity between exchange and social relations, namely, the expectation that any 
action will be met with an equal and corresponding response or reaction, 
whether immediately or in the future. This expectation is key to all manner of 
relationships and practices in the ancient Greek world. The exchange of armor 
between Glaucus and Diomedes in Iliad 6, for example, symbolizes and reifies 
the bond of xenia between them that was established by their ancestors several 
generations prior (Il. 6.119-236). The exchange itself reflects their mutual obser- 
vance of the xenia established by their ancestors and the expectation of harmo- 
nious and mutually supportive relations between their two families. The poet’s 
comment on the unevenness of the exchange— Glaucus giving gold in return 
for Diomedes bronze—makes clear that parity is presumed, though not upheld: 
£v0' abte TAabko Kpovidns ppévac é&éheto Zeve, | óc npóc Toóstórv Atoundea 
T£Uxe' üpeipe | ypboea xadkelwv, &oróupov. évveaBoiwv (“then Zeus the son 
of Cronus took away the mind of Glaucus, who gave gold arms to Diomedes, 
son of Tydeus, in exchange for bronze, a hundred oxen’s worth in exchange for 
nine,’ Il. 6.234-36). Within interpersonal relationships, the expectation of reci- 
procity amounts to an obligation or even debt. This is what we will see in Pin- 
dar's epinician poetry. Furthermore, the indebtedness generated in reciprocity 
can be balanced in the future, whether by the original debtor or by someone 
else. It can expand beyond the bounds of a relationship between two people to 
a general expectation that actions will be repaid in kind—whether for good or 
ill—at some point. This conception of reciprocity as a kind of cosmic force is 
particularly apparent in Aeschylean tragedy. 

The sense of reciprocity that predominates in my discussions is one that 
carries with it an inherent responsiveness and symmetry: there should be a 


3. Claude Lévi-Strauss’ seminal The Elementary Structures of Kinship (1966) similarly shows how 
expectations of reciprocity dictate social norms and behavior in ancient societies. See also Sea- 
ford 1998, 1: “It is well known that . . . reciprocity is in general a more central value and practice 
in the economic, political, and interpersonal processes of pre-state societies than it is in those of 
modern industrial societies." See van Wees 1998, for a survey of the scholarship in anthropology 
that comes to this consensus. 
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response to an action that is commensurate with the original action. By the 
same token, reciprocity involves a presumption of mutual benefit in the actions 
and responses performed within this system. For example, if I give food to a 
hungry friend, I do so because the norms of friendship would dictate such an 
act of kindness, but also because under these same norms, I would stand to 
benefit in kind from the friend I served, either immediately or in the future. 
Perhaps I provide food to my hungry friend and assume the same treatment 
would be forthcoming from them if I ever experienced hunger. Or I might pro- 
vide food for a meal we shared while he provided drink. In each scenario, both 
my friend and I would have provided equal and mutually beneficial sustenance 
to the other. Of course, this simple assumption of parity can prove misplaced, 
as in the above example of Glaucus and Diomedes. Social scientists have 
accounted for such imbalances by considering variations of reciprocity involv- 
ing uneven or even completely one-sided exchange.* But for the most part, reci- 
procity norms are premised on the expectation of equal and mutual benefit. 
Expectations of reciprocity animate the earliest Greek myths, suggesting 
the pervasiveness of the reciprocity principle in ancient Greek thought. The 
Trojan War is premised on Paris’ abduction of Helen, which violates two types 
of reciprocity (xenia and marriage), catalyzes a war of retaliation, and makes 
female gender the source of that conflict through the figure of Helen.* The Iliad 
illustrates the sacrosanctity of reciprocity in numerous episodes: the truce 
between Glaucus and Diomedes that I mention above demonstrates the force of 
ancestral xenia in overcoming wartime enmity; Achilles’ rejection of Agamem- 
nons gifts in Iliad 9 illustrates their shared understanding of the power imbal- 
ance the gifts signify;” and the final interaction between Priam and Achilles 
reveals the symbolic and emotional undercurrents of physical transactions (II. 


4. E.g., Gouldner 1960, 165, and Sahlins 1965, 144 and 1972, 195-96, who discuss uneven or even 
completely one-sided reciprocity (“negative reciprocity,” in Sahlins’ words) wherein someone 
tries to get something for nothing, possibly resorting to violent methods to do so. 

5. Fry 2006, 401-2, summarizes Sahlins' three types of reciprocity (“generalized,” “balanced,” and 
“negative”), which constitute a continuum of behaviors from altruism to mutual exchange to 
theft. Fry concludes convincingly that only the middle type (“balanced reciprocity”) involves 
two-way exchange and is thus the only type that involves actual reciprocity. Even Gouldner 1960 
acknowledges the potential for imbalance but assumes eventual equivalence in reciprocity, fol- 
lowing Malinowski 1932, 39. See Liapis 2020, 22, for an exploration of Sahlins’ generalized reci- 
procity principle operating in Olympian 10. 

Blondell 2013 and Edmunds 2016 are the most recent extensive examinations of Helen. 
See Wilson 1999 and Postlethwaite 1998, for examinations of the social and economic concerns at 
play in this episode. 
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24.468-88).? Reciprocity is at the center of the Odyssey too, in the suitors’ viola- 
tion of xenia and in the various episodes of Odysseus' return journey that 
exemplify either improper or ideal guest-host situations.’ 

In this chapter I examine Pindaric and Aeschylean presentations of reci- 
procity and argue for their complementarity. I will discuss Pindar’s construc- 
tions of poet-patron relationships in epinician poetry and explore the language 
he uses to articulate the reciprocity in these relationships. Pindar emphasizes 
parity and symmetry between poet and patron and between their actions. I will 
further investigate Pindaric alétheia to argue that the reciprocity principle is so 
pervasive that it comes to be articulated as truth. Indeed, the use of alétheia in 
contexts emphasizing reciprocity even suggests that truth is a function of recip- 
rocal parity. As I turn the discussion to Aeschylus, I will examine how 
Aeschylean tragedy is animated by similar articulations of parity, not so much 
on parity between individuals in sacrosanct relationships like xenia, but rather 
on the overarching principle that actions will be met by corresponding reac- 
tions. As I will point out, the principles of reciprocity that permeate tragedy in 
general are such that reciprocity is configured as a general law of payback, 
whether for good or ill. While Pindars emphasis is on amicable reciprocity, 
Aeschylus is just as likely to present the good with the bad, returning a good for 
a good or retaliating with a bad for a bad. In either case Aeschylus' rhetoric of 
reciprocity aligns with Pindar’s expressions of poet-patron reciprocity, and 
viewing the two poets alongside one another is mutually illuminating. As I will 
go on to show, their parallel uses of alétheia in contexts emphasizing reciprocity 
further illustrate this complementarity. Aeschylus, like Pindar, uses alétheia to 
denote generally “what happens,” and in the context of Aeschylean tragedy and 
Pindaric epinician, what happens is dictated by the reciprocity principle. Like 
Pindar, Aeschylus conceives of reciprocity as a force governing human behavior 
and the unfolding of events, and he marks this sovereignty with alétheia. Truth, 
for both poets, denotes the power of reciprocity, whether in the relationship 
between poet and patron in Pindaric epinician or in the interconnectedness 
between events in Aeschylean tragedy. 


8. Zanker 1998 examines this episode, arguing that it presents Achilles as going above and beyond 
the poem's norms of reciprocal parity. 

9. The bibliography on Homeric reciprocity is vast, but good places to start are Beidelman 1989; 
Cook 2016; Donlan 1982 and 1997; Finley 1954, 46-113; Seaford 1994, 1-90; Reden 1995; and 
Wilson 1999 and 2002. 
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Reciprocity and Truth in Pindaric Epinician 
Poetry and Reciprocity in Pindar 


Reciprocity serves as the framework for Pindar’s epinician poetry, which casts 
the poet-patron relationship as one of mutual exchange and parity.!? Pindar 
conceives of his poetry as a good he provides to his patron (typically the athletic 
victor he is praising) in return for what he receives. He depicts his patron as a 
partner in a reciprocal relationship akin to friendship, guest-friendship, or 
marriage exchange (O. 4.4, 1.103, 7.1-10, 10.6; P. 4.299; P. 10.64; N. 7.61-62, 9.2) 
and allegorizes such relationships in his mythological digressions.'! He con- 
structs, then, a poet-patron relationship based on kindness, willing reciprocity, 
mutual respect, and parity. 

This relationship is encapsulated in terms or concepts like charis and xenia, 
and in language emphasizing parity between poet and patron along with sym- 
metry between their actions. Pindaric constructions of reciprocity are charac- 
terized by repetitive language and references to payment and repayment or 
action and return action. For example, the poet uses such language in describ- 
ing his relationship to his patron Thorax in Pythian 10: 


néroi£a Eevia Mpooavel Ocpakoc, óorep &pàv TouTVvbwv xápiv 
105’ &ev&ev ppa Mepidwv tetpdopov, 
OlAswv qiA£ovt', ywy áyovta Tpogpdvwe. (P. 10.64-66) 


I trust in the soothing guest-friendship of Thorax, who labored for my sake and 
yoked this four-horse chariot of the Pierian Muses, as a friend to a friend, kindly 
guiding the guide.” 


The poet casts Thorax and himself as xenoi, and he asserts the equivalence 
between their roles to one another through the use of polyptoton (quiéov 
girgovt’, äywv áyovra, 66). This kind of language is what we will see in 


10. SeeKurke 1991 for a thorough analysis ofthe social dimension of Pindar's odes and pp. 85-134 in 
particular for models of exchange relationships operating in Pindar's epinician. 

11. On the convention of guest-friendship in Pindar, see Bundy 1986, 24-26; Race 1986, 90-91; Hub- 
bard 1985, 156-62; and Kurke 1991, 135-59. 

12. Textofthe Snell-Maehler Teubner. Translations here and elsewhere are my own unless otherwise 
indicated. Published translations that I have found particularly helpful for my own are listed in 
the bibliography. 
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Aeschylus articulations of reciprocal action too, as I will discuss below. Fur- 
thermore, Pindar characterizes this relationship as a willing and mutually affec- 
tionate one by using the terms charis and prophron, which typify Pindar's poet- 
ics of reciprocity —language of sameness and equality is couched in language of 
friendship and favor.? 

Similar assertions of parity occur in Olympian 7, in which Pindar likens the 
poet-patron relationship to the mutually beneficial partnership between house- 
holds that marriage establishes. The poet compares his poem to a bridegroom 
gift: 


Gi&Aav we et tic &Qvetác AMO xeipóc EAWV 

évdov dumédov kayAátorcav Spdoow 

Swproetat 

veavia yauBp@ nponivov oikobev olkade, r&yxpuoov, kopuqáàv kre&vov, 

ovptooion TE xáptv káóóc Te TIUdoats Edv, £v 68 QU ov 

napeóvtwv Ofjké viv CaAWTOV ópiógpovoc Edvac: 

kai ym véktap xutóv, Motodv óóoty, à£0Xoqópotc 

àvópáotv néunov, yAokbv kapróv qpevóc, 

iAdoKopal, 

Ohvuria Ivot te vicwvtecow: ó 8’ óMBioc, öv Papal KaTEXwvT’ àyaOai. 
(O. 7.1-10) 


As when someone takes from his wealthy hand a golden bowl—the crown of his 
possessions, splashing with the dew of wine—offers a toast from house to house, 
gifts it to a young bridegroom in honor of his own marriage connection and the 
glory of his symposium, and makes him envied in the presence of his friends for 
his harmonious marriage, I too send flowing nectar, gift of the Muses, sweet 
fruit of my heart, to victors at Olympia and Pytho and appease them. Happy is 
he whom good reports possess. 


As in guest-friendship, the marriage contract involves exchange that symbol- 
izes the amicable relationship now established between two parties; the focus is 
on the male participants in this exchange rather than the bride.'* Pindar com- 


13. Kurke 1991, 141-42. 

14. The bride is presumably considered one of the objects exchanged, as is typical of ancient Greek 
marital practices. See Lyons 2012, 22-52, for the often elaborate exchanges involved in ancient 
Greek marriage, and the gendered implications of such exchanges. When the bride exercises her 
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pares himself to a father-in-law welcoming a new son-in-law, while the athletic 
victors he praises are cast as recipients of a gift-offering. He envisions his poetry 
as a golden cup lifted for a toast in a symposium, a symbol of a relationship 
forged between two allies, whose parity and partnership are expressed in the 
phrase "from house to house" (oíko0ev oikade).'° Again, Pindars language 
emphasizes the symmetry of the exchange. 

Casting this relationship in such terms may seem contradictory to the reali- 
ties of epinician poetry, which is by nature a commercially oriented genre: the 
poet is commissioned to compose a poem for a particular occasion and is 
promised payment for his work. Indeed, Pindar openly refers to payment for 
poetry, for example, in Pythian 11: Moioa . . . ei (uto00io ovvéðev napéxetv | 
Qovàv b7tápyvpov (“Muse, if you undertook to provide your voice inlaid with 
silver for a fee? 41-42). The transactional nature of Pindaric poetry may seem 
more akin to a system of commodities exchange than gift exchange: monetary 
payment is rendered for goods or services provided and is not contingent on a 
personal relationship between two parties.! But as Leslie Kurke has demon- 
strated, Pindar’s poetry blends a Homeric aristocratic ideology of exchange 
with the realities of a society in which money now exists.'7 Thus, the language 
of favor and reciprocity exists side by side with the language of monetary 
exchange, for example, in Isthmian 2, where Pindar invokes a “mercenary 
Muse,”!® or in Pythian 1, where he refers to the gratitude he will receive for his 
poem as a payment: dpéopuat | map èv Ladapivoc ABavaiwv xápiv | uoðóv 
(“From Salamis I will gain favor from the Athenians as a reward; 75-77).'° Fur- 
thermore, he speaks of his poetry as an obligation or even debt, both of which 
typify systems of reciprocity premised on continuing cycles of obligation (e.g., 
O. 1.103, 3.7, 8.74, 10.3-8; P. 4.1-3, 8.33, 9.104; I. 1.43, 3.7-8, 6.20).7° His construc- 


own agency in a marriage contract, mayhem ensues, as I will discuss in chapter 3. 

15. On the significance of the cup in this passage and the relationship between material and voice, see 
Uhlig 2019, 101-2. 

16. Kurke 1991, 93, citing Mauss 1967, 34-35, and Bourdieu 1977, 171. This type of transaction typifies 
Karl Polanyi’s concept of a “disembedded” economy in which commercial exchange is not 
“embedded” in a network of social relationships; see Kurke 1991, 166-67. 

17. See Kurke 1991, 85-107 and 240-56, for arguments that Pindar reconciles gift and commercial 
exchange. 

18. For the phrase, see Woodbury 1968. In Isthmian 2, Pindar refers to a Muse who was formerly “not 
yet a lover of gain nor working for hire" (à Moioa yàp où quUXokepór|c nw TOT’ Åv obS Epyatic, 6). 

19. See also N. 7.61-63 for a comparable blend of friendship and payment language. 

20. See Bundy 1986, 10-11, on “the necessity or propriety that determines the relationship between 
song and merit.” Bundy cites p06, xpfjotc, XP» xp£oc, npéneu r£Optov, veO0uóc, O—eih, 
Tpóoqopoc, and katpóc as examples of terms marking the obligation of epinician poetry. On debt 
and obligation in reciprocity, see Gouldner 1960, 174-75. 
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tions of reciprocity and monetary exchange are vital to understanding how he 
conceives of his poetry as grounded in reciprocal obligation between poet and 
patron. This conception of his poetry informs his presentation of truth, as I will 
discuss below and in the next chapter, and it also shapes his use of gender, as I 
will discuss in chapter 3. 


Alétheia and Poetic Reciprocity 


In Pindar the models of reciprocity that frame his epinician poetry are discern- 
ible in his uses of alétheia. Indeed, the sacrosanctity of reciprocity is bolstered 
by the language of truth. At this point I should concede that the semantic ranges 
of Greek alétheia and English “truth” are not equivalent; for one thing, alétheia 
does not have the same positive connotations that English “truth” does. But the 
two terms are not mutually exclusive either, and there is enough overlap 
between them that for simplicity’s sake, I may at times use “truth” as a synonym 
for alétheia.?! Pindar’s references to alétheia reflect both his obligation to his 
patron as well as his duty to tell the truth. The symmetry of reciprocity I discuss 
above parallels the symmetry between reality and account for which Pindar 
strives. Ultimately, as I will argue in the next chapter, alétheia cleaves so closely 
to poetic reciprocity that epinician is even presented as the kind of poetry most 
suited to telling the truth. Pindar can make this argument by stressing obliga- 
tion as an aspect of both alétheia and reciprocity. 

An examination of alétheia from its earliest uses illuminates its idiosyncra- 
sies and complexities in Pindar’s epinician contexts. Compared to previous 
poets, Pindar’s use of the term is more expansive and encompasses his adher- 
ence to reciprocity principles. Homeric alétheia has largely to do with spoken 
utterances, as scholars point out and as its entry in LSJ (“opposite to a lie” 
would suggest.” Although the epic context may indicate a desire for sincerity 
or authenticity, these senses do not inhere in alétheia itself.” Post-Homeric 


21. Cf. Adkins 1972, who argues in part that Homeric alétheia is not very different from a modern 
conception of truth. 

22. LSJ, s.v. “aAnGeta,” L1. See Luther 1966, 30-40, for more on Homeric truth, particularly its visual 
aspects. See also Starr 1968, 349 and Cole 1983, 9, who observe that alétheia/aléthés in Homer 
refers to spoken truths. It seems commonplace to think of truth as something spoken: as 
Lamarque and Olsen (1994, 6-8) note, Aristotle’s dictum on truth at Metaph. 1011b25-8 (“to say 
of what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not, is true") similarly implies "that truth is a prop- 
erty of sayings or something said" (8). But such a conception of truth, unlike Pindar's, does not 
take into account unspoken qualities of truth such as trust or reliability. 

23. Cf. Adkins 1972, 5-18, who examines Homeric situations of truth-telling and concludes that 
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uses demonstrate its opposition to mere appearance, hence designating reality 
or a speaker' tendency to express what he believes (truthfulness or sincerity).”4 
The evolution of alétheia has largely to do with the ambiguity of its etymology: 
the léthé-root negated by alétheia has been taken to refer either to persons 
(“forgetfulness”) or things (“hiddenness”) and therefore has a both subjective 
and objective dimension.” Whether alétheia negates AavOdavopat (“I forget”) or 
AavOdavw (“I escape notice”) is a subject of much debate, but in some part the 
meaning depends on the type of poetry in which it appears. 

William J. Slater's Lexicon to Pindar defines alétheia (Doric 4\d8e1a) simply 
as “truth,” but it is incumbent on us to examine what additional nuances “truth” 
carries in the contexts under consideration.” It has been argued that in epini- 
cian poetry, where alétheia often refers to the persistence of something in 
memory and its disclosure in “the immortal poetic tradition, alétheia usually 
negates AavOdvw.?” But Pindar's uses of alétheia represent a wider range of 
meaning beyond its already complex associations with memory or memorial- 
ization. As Anna Komornicka explains, Pindaric alétheia has at least eight main 
aspects, which include reality and authenticity, and thus encompasses a signifi- 
cantly broader range than in earlier poetry.” Unlike his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, Pindar speaks of truth outside of contexts of verbal accuracy and 
personal disposition. He proposes a reality that is antecedent and external to its 
verbal accounts (e.g., tehevtaBev 5 AOywv kopvgai | £v àXaOeiq neroicau, 


pleasantness, indicated by phrases like kata kóopov, is a more valued component of truthful 
speech than alétheia and may even denote truthfulness or veracity. One example Adkins cites is 
Odysseus' praise of Demodocus' song in Od. 8.487-91. 

24. LSJ, s.v. "&Arj0eta;" I.2. On accuracy and sincerity, see Williams 2002, 11, who identifies them as 
"the two basic virtues of truth . . . you do the best you can to acquire true beliefs, and what you say 
reveals what you believe." 

25. Cole 1983, 7-8, summarizes the argument of Snell 1975, 9-17 thus: "the léthé excluded by a-létheia 
is something found in persons rather than things: forgetfulness rather than hiddenness or being 
forgotten." Krischer 1965, 161-74, argues that the perspective of the speaker inheres in àAnrjc, 
which describes an utterance devoid of (the speaker's) forgetting. See also Detienne 1996, 64-65, 
and Heitsch 1963, 36-52. 

26. Slater 1969, s.v. “aAdQeta.” 

27. Cairns and Howie 2010, 214-15 ad 3.96-98. See also Cairns and Howie 2010, 245-46 ad 5.187-90, 
264 ad 9.85, and 326-27 ad 13.199-209; Bremer 1976, 161n144; Heitsch 1962, 24-33; and Wood- 
bury 1969, 331-35. 

28. As Komornicka 1979, 252-53 notes, ^1) le réel, 2) l'authentique, 3) l'essentiel... , 4) le vrai dans 
toute oeuvre poétique qui s'appuie sur limitation de la réalité (opposé à fiction pure), 5) le vrai sur 
le plan moral de la véracité (sincére, véridique, fidéle) par rapport à l'homme, à ses paroles et à ses 
actes et par rapport à la divinité, 6) le vrai c'est-à-dire ce qui est proper, correct (right, appropri- 
ate), 7) le vrai, ce qui est verifiable, ce qui se laisse prouver par rapport..., 8) le vraisemblable” are 
all aspects of alétheia in Pindar. See also Komornicka 1972, 235-53 and Komornicka 1981, 
81-89. 
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“The chief points of the words fell on truth and were brought to completion, O. 
7.68-69; viv ð’ égintt «10» Twpyeiov quAá£ai | OF’ àAaOstac < " —» dyytota 


Baivov, | *xpripaco, xpriuav? åvýp” óc pă ktedvwv 0' dua AeupOelc Kai Pidwv, 
"And now she commands us to pay heed to the Argive's saying as it comes closest 


to truth: 'Money, money is man; said the one who was bereft of his possessions 
and friends at the same time,” I. 2.9-11).? 

Furthermore, he uses the adjective alethes to describe both statements (or 
metaphors for statements) and speakers’ dispositions, thus meaning both “true” 
and "truthful" and conveying accuracy as well as sincerity, both of which are 
part and parcel of his epinician purpose.?? These two applications need not be 
mutually exclusive since aléthés tends to be used in contexts where Pindar 
claims to speak the truth, thus suggesting his disposition toward true reportage. 
For example, when he expresses his hope that his “true words" will help him 
evade Boeotian stereotype, he claims both that his words are true and, implic- 
itly, that he is truthful (ápyaiov óvei&oc àAa0£o | Aóyoic ei peo youev, Bowtiav 
bv, "if we flee with true words the old reproach ‘Boeotian pig,” O. 6.89-90). 

While Pindars priority is to praise his patron, he nevertheless validates his 
praise by casting truth as something specific to his epinician purpose. When he 
invokes Olympia in Olympian 8, he stresses the importance of truth to his par- 
ticular task and situates it within a larger obligation: 


Matep à xpvcooteqávov à£OXov, OvAvpTIA, 

gonov’ àAaOeíac, (va pdavttes dvdpec 

&prbpoic TEKLALPOLEVOL rapameipávcoat Aldc åpyikepavvov, 
el tw’ éxet Aóyov avOpanwv népi 

potopévov peyáňav 

apetav Ovu@ Aapeiv, 

tov dé uóx0ov apTvodv. 

dvetat dé npóc xápiv evoeBiac avdpwv Artaig. (1-8) 


29. Maslov 2015, 185-86, makes a related point when he refers to aléthés/alétheia as connoting “access 
to the past” and comprising one aspect of “veridiction” or “authoritative speech.” See also Nagy 
1996, 122-27, on the distinction between alétheia and muthos in Pindar. See Segal 1986a, 73-77, 
on the imagery of falling in O. 7.68-69. 

30. Pindar applies the adjective once to the herald’s shout as a “true witness under oath” (&Aa0ric . . . 
&£opkoc, O. 13.98-99), which demonstrates the first application of aléthés to the accuracy of a 
report. By contrast, Pindar describes his disposition rather than his words as aléthés in O. 2.92 
(&àXaOet vow, “with a true mind,” O. 2.92). 
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Mother of the contests crowned with gold, Olympia, queen of truth, where men 
who are seers make judgments by burnt sacrifices and make trial of Zeus of the 
flashing thunderbolt, to see whether he has a prophecy about men who seek to 
win great glory and respite from their toils with their bravery. There is accom- 
plishment through prayers, in gratitude for the piety of men. 


The truth sought by seers at Olympia involves the outcome of athletic contests, 
which will be determined by Zeus.?! By identifying Olympia both as “mother of 
contests" (Matep ... dé8Awv, 1) and “queen of truth" (Séomow’ àAaOsíac, 2), the 
poet locates alétheia in the domain of athletic ability. He introduces the Olym- 
pic victory of his laudandus as a manifestation of truth, thus aligning the story 
of the laudandus with truth and communicating his devotion to this truth 
simultaneously. He situates alétheia, which according to William Race “denotes 
‘how something actually turns out to be; a sense it always has in Pindar? 
within its specific context of athletic competition. 

Furthermore, he ties that truth to principles of reciprocity when he presents 
Olympic victory as something that occurs “in gratitude” (npóc xáptv, 8) for 
mens piety. In so doing he casts athletic victory as the gods reciprocation for 
prayers and thereby lays the groundwork for associating alétheia with reciproc- 
ity. Athletic achievement is a responsive gift, one granted by the gods in 
exchange for something given to them. By extension, truth, too, is an act of 
reciprocation, given that athletic victory is a manifestation of truth. By locating 
both athletic victory and truth in Olympia, he conjoins them, and he caps this 
message with an aphorism about reciprocity. In this compressed nexus of con- 
cepts, reciprocity becomes the framework within which truth exists. What the 
passage suggests is that Pindaric alétheia is couched in the particular kind of 
poetry Pindar writes, namely, athletic praise poetry. Therein lies the further 
suggestion that Pindaric alétheia will be embedded within the constraints of 
that poetry as well, namely, the constraints of reciprocity. 


Truth Personified: Fragment 205 and Olympian 10 


Pindars personifications of alétheia too reflect the reciprocal obligations of epi- 
nician poetry. As a praise poet, Pindar presents his task as twofold: he must 


31. See Komornicka 1972, 238, and Slater 1969, s.v. “Séonotva.” Both explain Olympia’s epithet as 
stemming from the function of the Olympic games as the true proof of athletic ability. 
32. Race 1990, 144. 
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fulfil his obligation to his patron, and he must also represent events accurately. 
He thus speaks of truth both as an aim of his epinician agenda and as a reality 
external to and independent of that agenda. There is a possible conflict between 
these two conceptions of truth since praise may not always cleave to objective 
reality. Pindar resolves this conflict in part through the mechanisms of personi- 
fication, which can invoke multiple aspects of an abstract concept like alétheia. 
Pindar's personifications of alétheia endow it with agency while simultaneously 
presenting it as a passive concept: truth guides his poetry, and in turn his poetry 
will tell the truth. This compression of the active and passive dimensions of 
aletheia activates a reciprocity between the poet and truth in which each is 
bound to serve the other. The mutually reinforcing relationship between the 
poet and truth in turn provides a basis or model for the obligations between 
poet and patron. The contexts, too, in which personifications of aletheia appear 
further call up and reinforce the poet-patron reciprocity that is central to epini- 
cian poetry. 

Pindar personifies alétheia in Fragment 205 and Olympian 10, both of 
which convey the conventional meaning of alétheia as “reality” but also signal 
praise and obligation, thus demonstrating the multiple applications of alétheia 
in epinician poetry. In Fragment 205, Pindar invokes Alatheia and calls up the 
themes of obligation and reciprocity that thread through his epinician poetry: 


Apx&à peyáAac dperác, 
övas’ Adela, ur] rxaior £u&v 
ovvOeow tpaxei moti yeb8eu?? 


Beginning of great excellence, Queen Truth, do not cause my good faith to 
stumble on a harsh lie. 


While we have no context for these lines, the reference to “great achievement” 
(ueyahac dpetac) evokes similar phrases that appear in epinician contexts* 
and probably refers to athletic achievement and its subsequent poetic praise or 
to some mythical event that validates the athletic victory, just as it does in 


33. Stob. ecl. 3.11.18 (3.432 Wachsmuth-Henze). 

34. E.g, O. 11.6 (motov Ópktov ueyáAauc dpetaic) and N. 1.8-9 (apxai 62 BéBAnvrou 0eóv | keivov odv 
àvópóc Óaipovíaic áperaic); lack of context impedes absolute certainty, but the similar language 
suggests that Fragment 205 too was part of an epinician poem. On areta and poetry, see Norwood 
1945, 49: “[Pindar] uses [&pevá] both of excellence and of the success won thereby.” See also Race 
1986, 64: “Song needs deeds to celebrate, and success needs song to make the àpetá last." 
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Olympian 8.6—7. This, along with its expression of obligation, makes the origi- 
nal context of these lines very likely an epinician ode.’ 

As Bonnie MacLachlan notes, Pindar adopts the stance of a truth-teller by 
expressing reverence for a goddess who will aid his truthfulness: "As alatheia 
served the sovereign Olympia in proving/revealing victors (O. 8.1-2), so the 
poet serves the queen Alatheia in giving an accurate testimony of the victory 
event.”** By referring to Alatheia as the beginning, Pindar situates truth as ante- 
cedent to his poetry, and by requesting her assistance, he presents truth as an 
entity with agency." Furthermore, the request in this passage suggests that it 
has been composed with the aid of, and thus in obligation to, truth. Though 
brief, the fragment encapsulates the slippage between the active and passive 
aspects of truth: truth encompasses both the force that shapes the poet's words 
as well as the words themselves that he will speak. In this slippage lies an 
implied relationship of mutual obligation and reciprocity, as Pindar is beholden 
to the truth, but in turn the truth relies on the poet to be told. 

These active-passive circularities between Pindar and Alatheia are reminis- 
cent of the relationship between Hesiod and the Muses of the Theogony: 


"noipiévec &ypavAot Kak’ &Aéyyea, yaotépeç oiov, 
lópev yevdea TOAAG AEyetv £ropototv Ópoio, 

iSpev 6’, edt’ £0£Ac pev, àÀA0£a ynpocac0a" 

(c Epacav kobpat ueyáAov Aióc àptiéneiat- 

kai pot oxijrpov &£8ov, 6 vnc &pi8nAéoc Sov 
Spéewaoat Onntov: éverrvevoav dé pot aùðňv 
Béory, iva KAgiolt Tå T’ EOOOMEVA TIPO T’ EOvTA, 
kai pe KeAove’ buveiv pakápwv yévoc aiév £Óóvtov, 


opac 6’ abtac mpwtov Te Kai botatov aièv deidetv. (Hesiod, Th. 26-34) 


“Agrarian shepherds, wretched disgraces, mere bellies, we know how to speak 
lies like true things, and we know, when we wish, how to speak true things.’ So 
the daughters of great Zeus, with their quick voices, spoke. And they plucked 


35. Cf. MacLachlan 1993, 101-2, who includes Fr. 205 in her discussion of epinician poetry and Gen- 
tili 1981, whose comparisons between Fr. 205 and several of Pindar’s epinician odes suggest a 
similar assumption. 

36. MacLachlan 1993, 101. 

37. Iam using female gendered pronouns to reflect the grammatical gender of Alatheia, but I do not 
mean to consider truth as a woman, as Nietzsche proposes at the beginning of Beyond Good and 
Evil (Nietzsche 2017, 9). 
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and gave me a staff, a marvelous branch of flourishing laurel; and they breathed 
a divine voice into me, so that I might tell of the future and the past, and they 
ordered me to hymn the race of the blessed, eternal gods, but to always sing the 
Muses first and last.?? 


In this passage Hesiod makes the Muses not only the source, but almost the sole 
creators—the arbiters—of poetry and its truths and falsehoods.?? Their refer- 
ence to shepherds as “mere bellies” evokes passive conduits through which the 
Muses transmit their truths and falsehoods, inscrutable to both shepherds and 
their audiences.“ Further, Hesiod does go on to do their bidding, beginning his 
song with them as they have directed (Movodwv åpxwueða, "let us begin from 
the Muses,” 36). 

But Hesiod’s claim that the Muses breathed a divine voice into him, thus 
empowering him to sing of the future and the past (31-32) counters this image 
of simple passivity, for what he receives from them affords him some degree of 
agency, even as he must conform to their commands. Indeed, his charge to 
celebrate the future and the past (iva xAetouu Ta T’ £ocópieva npó T’ EOvTA, 33) 
anticipates the kinds of utterances he explicitly attributes to the Muses them- 
selves, who additionally can speak of the present (eipedoat Ta T’ £óvxa Ta T’ 
écoópeva npó T’ &óvro, “saying the present, the future, and the past,” 38). The 
verbal repetitions blur the distinction between poet and Muse. As Shaul Tor 
observes, “We would be wrong to ask here for a clear and precise demarcation 
between divine influence and human agency?! Indeed, the parallels between 
Muses and poet as creative figures make it difficult to determine who precisely 
is responsible for the words the poet utters. While Hesiod relies on the Muses 
for his content and creative capacity, the Muses’ depiction rests in his hands. 
Pindar' relationship to truth is analogous and similarly complicated, thanks to 
the ambiguities activated in the personification of Alatheia. The kind of active- 


38. Text of the Oxford Classical Text of Solmsen, Merkelbach, and West. 

39. See Katz and Volk 2000, 122 and n. 1 for a concise summary of the scholarship on Th. 27-28. For 
further discussions of the relationship between truth, falsehood, and poetry implied in these 
lines, see Belfiore 1985, 48; Bowie 1993, 20; Finkelberg 1998, 157; Latte 1946, 159; Luther 1966, 
41-42; Michelini 1987, 65 and n. 62; Pucci 1977, 36n11; Puelma 1989, 74-79; Sikes 1931, 5-6; Tor 
2017, 61-84; Verdenius 1972, 234. 

40. Simonides later reflects this idea, describing a poet's reception of truth from the Muses: óc map’ 
iomhokdpwv d5éEato Iiepíócv | àcav àAnOsinv (“who received all truth from the violet-haired 
Pierians,” Fr. 11 W?). The whole fragment is published in Obbink 2001, 68. 

41. Tor2017, 80. Tor does go on to argue for the poet's “epistemic dependence on the content provided 
by the Muses" (81). 
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passive circularity between Hesiod and his Muses is present between Pindar 
and truth, and the circularity parallels and perhaps fosters the symmetry on 
which relationships of reciprocal obligation are premised. Pindar constructs a 
relationship of mutual benefit between himself and truth in which truth steers 
his poetry and in return he will, presumably, tell the truth. 

The term ovvOeotc is key to this circularity. It has been variously interpreted 
as “my good faith; “pledge,” and as a reference to the poet's commission for 
composing a victory ode.“ At least two possible meanings consequently emerge 
from these varying readings: obv@eotc refers either to the poet’s promise to 
produce an ode or to the ode itself as a particular object pledged. As the entity 
invoked to guide his obv@eotc, then, Alatheia is both a testament to the poet's 
reliability in keeping his obligations and an assurance that the words of his 
poem are true, and thus works on two levels, to ensure the composition of the 
promised poem and to guarantee its veracity. The fragment is suggestive of 
the poets dual obligations to truth and to his patron, obligations that he will 
have to navigate and harmonize in his praise poetry. 

Pindar personifies truth as an entity to whom he is subordinate. Truth is 
autonomous, unlike in Hesiod’s Theogony, where the Muses’ caprices deter- 
mine the veracity of their utterances (26-28). By contrast, Pindar presents his 
own poetry as explicitly aspiring to tell the truth, a theme that appears in sev- 
eral other odes.“ Attribution of agency to inanimate concepts is well attested in 
Pindar and illuminates the striking degree to which he differs from other poets, 
previous or contemporary." It is particularly unusual to personify alétheia— 
only Parmenides and Bacchylides also do so, but their personifications do not 
present the complexities or circularities between active agent and passive con- 
cept that are encapsulated in Pindar’s Alatheia.** Pindar's personification fully 


42. Slater 1969, s.v. “obvOeotc.” 

43. Farnell 1932 vol. 2, 452. 

44. MacLachlan 1993, 101; Gentili 1981, 219-20. 

45. Pindar is known for his double meanings, particularly in his gnomes. For example, N. 10.54, 
where the gnome (kai nav Oev mio tov yévoc, “And indeed, the race of gods is trusty”) refers back 
to the Tyndaridae's historically favorable treatment of the victor's family (10.49-54), while also 
anticipating the theme of loyalty that pervades the rest of the poem. 

46. See my discussion of Olympian 1 and Nemean 7 in the next chapter. 

47. For example, Pindar makes chronos the active subject of a verb in O. 6.97, O. 10.7, O. 10.53-55, N. 
1.46, N. 4.43, Pae. 2.27, and Fr. 159. For further discussion see Gerber 1962; Komornicka 1976; 
Kromer 1976; Segal 1986a, 69—70; Tatsi 2008; Vivante 1972. For a philosophical approach to time 
in Pindar, see Theunissen 2000. 

48. Parmenides, Fragment 1.28-30 (xpew dé oe navta v0£o0a | nu£v AXnOstnc eokvkA£oc átpeu£o 
Tjvop | 8& Bpotwv 6ó£ac, taic odk Evi niotic AANOI¢, “It is proper that you should learn all things, 
both the unshaken heart of well-rounded Truth, and the opinions of mortals, in which there is no 
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integrates alétheia into the particular aims of his praise poetry and harmonizes 
their dual purposes. 

While interpretation of Fragment 205 is hindered by its fragmentary nature, 
the other Pindaric personification of alétheia appears in a complete ode and con- 
firms what Fragment 205 suggests, namely, that Alatheia is bound by the obliga- 
tions of guest-host reciprocity that Pindar uses to frame his epinician poetry: 


Tov OXvyztovíkav &v&yvoré Lot 

Apxeotpatov maida, 1601 ppevocg 

épác yeypantat- yAokb yap avt@ u£Aoc dgeidwv &riA£Ao0"- © Moio’, àÀAà od 
kai Ovyatnp 

Ahabeta Atoc, op04 yepi 

EpUKETOV yevó£ov 

èvinàv åÀtóčevov. 

ëkaðev yàp &ngAOQv ó pA cv xpóvoc 

&póv kaxaioxuve BaOd xpos. (Olympian 10.1-8) 


Read aloud to me the Olympic victor, son of Archestratus, where it has been 
inscribed on my soul.? For I have forgotten that I owe him a sweet song. Muse, 
you and the daughter of Zeus, Truth, with a straight hand put a stop to the 
guest-friend harming reproach of falsehoods. For future time has come from 
afar and shamed my deep debt. 


Just as in Fragment 205, the poet invokes divine Truth and gives her the dual 
function of presiding over his obligation to the victor and ensuring the accu- 
racy of his words, as indicated by the juxtaposition of truth and falsehood 
(wevdéwv, 5). He expresses his regret for neglecting his duties to the victor Hag- 
esidamos and invokes the Muse and Alatheia to rectify his mistakes.?? 


true reliance"). Bacchylides, 13.204-5 (& 5’daGeia quei | vucdv, “The truth loves to be victori- 
ous”) and Fragment 57 (AAá0eia Oeðv óuónoAi; | uóva 0s0i; ovvdtattwpéva, “Truth alone, 
inhabiting the same city as the gods"). 

49. On the addressee of avayvwte, see Verdenius 1988, 55 (“the imperative is used ‘absolutely’ and 
has rhetorical force"); Hubbard 1985, 67, who says the imperative is addressed to the audience; 
and Kromer 1976, 423, who speculates that the addressees are “someone else." On the imagery of 
reading and writing, see Nagy 1990, 171: “the image of reading out loud can even serve as the 
metaphor for the composition itself. Moreover, the image of writing here conveys the fixity of the 
composition in the mind of the composer"; see also Nicholson 2016, 119, who in turn cites Fearn 
2013, 247—50, Steiner 2004, 282, and Wells 2009, 35-36. On the image of writing on the mind, see 
Steiner 1994, 100-115. 

50. Kromer 1976, 422. Lines 1-3 are usually taken as a reference to the poet's composition of Olympi- 
ans 1, 2, and 3. 
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What is key here is that the personification of alétheia conflates or com- 
bines two aspects of truth: (1) the sincerity of his promise to the patron and (2) 
the accuracy of the content of his ode. This conflation allows the poet to observe 
the strictures of guest-friendship that introduce Olympian 10 while also telling 
the truth. The wordplay between émiAéAa0' and Add@eta brings out the opposi- 
tion between truth and forgetfulness, of course?! But more significantly, it hints 
at the symmetry of reciprocal relationships that the poet is in danger of violat- 
ing—a theme that will permeate the myth of Heracles and Augeas, as I will 
discuss in the next chapter. 

The poet makes clear his concerns for xenia in line 6 (&Atvó£evov). When 
he invokes the Muse and Alatheia to protect this relationship, he presents truth 
as an entity concerned with guest-host reciprocity. He further reinforces this 
construction with his multilayered use of pseudea (wevdéwv, 5), which refer 
broadly to falsehoods but more specifically to the poet's failure to keep his 
promise to produce an ode.” His invocation of the Muse and Alatheia to ensure 
and validate his guest-friendship is unprecedented. Indeed, Alatheia’s place- 
ment in an interpersonal relationship of any sort has only one known prece- 
dent, in Mimnermus (áAn0et] è mapgotw | coi kai uoi, Mavtwv xpfjua 
dikatotatov, “Let the truth be present between you and me, the most just pos- 
session of all? Fr. 8 West). Her connection to xenia helps shed light on the 
designation “daughter of Zeus” (Ovyátnp AAXá0eia Atdc, 3-4) since Zeus is the 
patron god of the guest-host relationship. The concern for xenia infuses the ode 
with epinician ideals of reciprocity: poet and patron have a relationship of 
obligatory yet willing exchange. 

Further, the ambiguity of dAtto€evov brings out the parity between poet 
and patron: “put a stop to the guest-friend harming reproach of falsehoods” 
(&poketov yevdéwv | ėvinàv dAttOEEvov, 5-6). These lines ostensibly refer to the 
poet's potential harm against his patron; as William Race renders them: “ward 
off from me the charge of harming a guest-friend with broken promises??? 
Races translation effectively transfers óuvó£evov to wevdéwv (dAttoEEvw 


51. A number of additional oppositions further define alétheia and preclude a simple equation 
between truth and memory. See Pratt 1993, 119: “Here Pindar clearly plays on a notion of aletheia 
as a kind of unforgetting. But this passage does not make truth synonymous with memory, for 
Pindar also opposes lies (pseudea) to truth here." Furthermore, the Muse more than Alatheia is 
an aid to memory (see I. 674-5, N. 1.12, and Pae. 14.35). For the respective roles of the Muse and 
Alatheia, see Gildersleeve 1885, 214; Nassen 1975, 223; Verdenius 1988, 56. For truth and memory 
in praise poetry, see Detienne 1996, 47-49. 

52. See Gildersleeve 1885, 214; Kromer 1976, 422; Pratt 1993, 119-20. 

53. Race 1997 vol. 1, 163. The scholia too note that àAtró&evov refers to Pindar's wrongdoing against 
his xenos but take the xenos to be Archestratus rather than Hagesidamus (Schol. Pind. O. 10.4b). 
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wevdewv, “falsehoods that harm guest-friends") and decodes the presumed 
hypallage of £vitàv dAttékevov. But if left as is, Evita áAtró&evov ("guest- 
friend harming reproach") activates an ambiguity between poet and patron: the 
xenos harmed could just as easily be the poet, whose reputation stands to suffer 
if he becomes known as a liar or promise-breaker. Such an ambiguity brings out 
the symmetry between poet and patron that typifies Pindar's expressions of 
their reciprocal relationship, a symmetry that finds expression in the mytho- 
logical digression, as I will discuss in the next chapter.” 

By construing Truth as a deity that opposes lies and governs his relationship 
to his patron, and by defining this relationship as a guest-friendship, Pindar 
depicts himself as beholden to the truth while also maintaining his obligation 
to praise. As the ode continues, he further reconciles the two potentially oppos- 
ing obligations to truth and praise by harmonizing contractual duties with 
friendship.” He juxtaposes references to obligation, debt, and repayment 
(Ogeidwy, 3; &ÀtvÓ&evov, 6; xp£oc, 8; TOKOG, 9; teloopev, 12) with the language of 
ungrudging friendship (giAav . . . êç xXáptv, 12),°” even using the term charis, 
which Leslie Kurke asserts “designates a willing [emphasis mine] and precious 
reciprocal exchange??? The emphasis on willingness in relationships of obliga- 
tion recurs when Pindar reminds Hagesidamus to give thanks to his trainer 
(xáptv, 17), just as Patroclus did to Achilles.” By asking Alatheia in particular to 
guide this friendship, Pindar infuses loyalty into his relationship with his patron 
while authenticating the content of his ode,® thus reconciling any potential 


54. On the hypallage, see Gildersleeve 1885, 214. 

55. See Liapis 2020, 11-12, on Atrekeia (O. 10.13) and the homology between poet and athlete that 
emerges therefrom. 

56. Onthealignment of commodity exchange and gift exchange, see Kurke 1991, 225-39 and Nichol- 
son 2016, 143. Similarly, on harmonizing “contractual obligation and the relationship of friendly 
reciprocity," see Liapis 2020, 7, following Kromer 1976, 421-22. 

57. To this list of terms for payment, Liapis would add yáqov (9), which ambiguously means “pebble” 
or more specifically "counter" (Liapis 2020, 6). On the economic metaphors of Olympian 10, see 
Kurke 1991, 233-35. 

58. Kurke 1991, 67. For a discussion of epinician charis, see MacLachlan 1993, 87-123, where she 
discusses charis in epinician poetry as the gratification of the victor. 

59. Nicholson 1998, 28, similarly notes the personal tone of Pindar's truth-telling rhetoric, focusing 
on the pederastic imagery of the odes: “any suggestion . . . that this truth is the production of a 
disinterested eyewitness is belied by the strongly pederastic flavor of Pindar's epinician poetry... 
[In O. 10.99-105] Pindar's testimony is, as Pratt observes, validated by his status as an eyewitness 
(eidon, ‘I saw’), but this is not the testimony of a dispassionate observer. Far from being the truth 
ofa modern court, Pindar's truth is implicated in his adoption of a pederastic persona." 

60. See Adkins 1972, 17, on comparable truth-telling in Homer: “Truth-telling—the telling of desired, 
useful truths, at all events—is to be expected only from giAot, those who are for one reason or 
another within the same cooperative group; and even there it is only to be told when ápetrj and 
status-considerations do not forbid it." 
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conflict between obligatory and veridical praise. Truth becomes both an expres- 
sion of accuracy as well as an aspect of reciprocal obligation. And as I will dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, Pindar’s mythological digressions similarly uphold 
alétheia and symmetry as the twin ideals of epinician reciprocity, even conflat- 
ing alétheia with reciprocity. 

Pindar employs principles of reciprocity to define the relationship between 
poet and patron, a relationship that entails reciprocal exchange: the poet pro- 
vides the ode, the patron provides payment. The language he uses emphasizes 
the obligation between poet and patron and the symmetry in their treatment of 
one another. Furthermore, he characterizes this relationship as one governed 
by alétheia, his constructions of which encompass both the sincerity of his own 
part in the relationship as well as the accuracy of his praise. In other words, 
alétheia authenticates both poet-patron reciprocity as well as the content of his 
ode. While alétheia represents the poet's duty to the truth, it also reflects the 
promises of reciprocity within the relationship between patron and epinician 
poet. He reconciles the two by producing an accurate representation of praise- 
worthy events. When he invokes Alatheia (Olympian 10.4, Fragment 205), he 
refers to accuracy both in his poetry and in his promise to the laudandus. He 
presents his duties to his patron and to truth as his foremost concerns, but he 
takes measures to define the one in terms of the other, using frameworks of 
reciprocity to accomplish this task. 


Reciprocity, Revenge, and Truth in Aeschylus 


As we turn to Aeschylus, we will see that symmetry similarly permeates 
Aeschylean notions of reciprocity and truth. Reciprocity is central to Greek 
tragedy as a whole, which is often animated by the violation or perversion of 
amicable reciprocity, a phenomenon that Elizabeth Belfiore labels “problematic 
reciprocity.”*! As she points out, ancient Greek tragedy revolves around hostil- 
ity within friendships, kinships, marriages, or other relationships whose pre- 
sumed bases are kindness and mutual, beneficial exchange. Others have 


61. Belfiore 1998, 140. 

62. Belfiore 1998, 140. See also Belfiore 2000, 13-20, for a discussion of violations of philia (a term she 
uses broadly to characterize any personal and affectionate relationship, both kin-based and 
extrafamilial) in tragedy; Belfiore 2000, 123-60, for a list of tragedies whose plots center on vio- 
lence within relationships of philia. See also Blundell 1989, who examines the ethics of reciprocity 
in Sophoclean tragedy. 
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pointed out the centrality of corrupted xenia in the Oresteia in particular.® 
Froma Zeitlin articulates tragic reciprocity as a kind of zero-sum game: "But in 
drama every transaction must be reciprocal and every loss to one side must be 
balanced out by some gain.”® Exchange relationships involving female charac- 
ters as objects of exchange between male characters can be particularly condu- 
cive to drama when these exchanges are disrupted.5? 

Revenge is another way for tragedy to present perversions of reciprocity. 
Ancient Greek literature in general often treats revenge or retribution as analo- 
gous to the kinds of friendly exchanges we see in Pindaric reciprocity.® In the 
Odyssey the cowherd Philoetius refers to a vengeful, retributive action ironi- 
cally as a "guest-gift" (Eetvr]iov, 22.290), thus comparing mutually beneficial 
exchange between xenoi to the vengeful actions inflicted among enemies.” Jes- 
per Svenbro even argues that revenge was just as systematized for the ancient 
Greeks as gift exchange. Reciprocity and revenge share the same basic prin- 
ciple of responsive and equal exchange: if we define revenge as an action an 
individual takes to punish a perceived wrong—an action intended to respond 
in equal measure to that perceived wrong— its similarity to reciprocity is clear. 
Social scientists sometimes refer to the inclination to vengeance as the “nega- 
tive reciprocity norm;' suggesting that reciprocity and revenge are easily analo- 
gized. Richard Seaford seems to take this analogy for granted when he suc- 
cinctly and almost off-handedly defines reciprocity as “a system of exchange in 
which the return of benefit or harm [emphasis mine] is compelled neither by 


law nor by force?7? 


63. SeeSailor and Stroup 1999, 154-57; Roth 1993. 

64. Zeitlin 1996, 168. 

65. As scholars have noted, e.g, Belfiore 1998, 140 and Wohl 1998, xiv. Tragedy often dramatizes the 
high exchange value of figures like Iphigenia and Cassandra, whose entry into marriage is 
thwarted or corrupted; see Wohl 1998, 71-82 and 110-17. See also Lévi-Strauss 1966, 63-68 and 
134-45; Lyons 2003, 109; and Rubin 2011, esp. 42-47; all three discuss the dual status of women as 
objects of exchange, yet as subjects with their own (albeit limited) agency. See also Seaford 1987, 
106: "Wedding ritual in tragedy tends to be subverted." Ormand 1999 and Rabinowitz 1993 have 
taken similar approaches to Sophoclean tragedy and Euripidean tragedy, respectively, exploring 
what the depiction of women as objects of exchange reflects about attitudes toward women among 
the male audiences of Attic tragedy. 

66. See Black-Michaud 1975; Donlan 1982, 142-43; Gernet 1981, 149; Seaford 1994, 25-29; Svenbro 
1984. 

67. SeeSvenbro 1984, 54. 

68. Svenbro 1984. 

69. Barclay, Whiteside, and Aquino 2014, 15, following Gouldner 1960, 172. 

70. Seaford 1994, xvii. See also Fry 2006, 399-400, who summarizes various scholarly analogies 
between kindly and resentful payback, including Westermarck 1906 and Killen and de Waal 
2000. 
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There are some potential differences between reciprocity and revenge, 
which Aeschylean tragedy often presents but also complicates. As the adage "an 
eye for an eye" suggests, revenge often presumes equivalence in the responsive 
action, which can raise logistical and moral problems that are not as present or 
fraught in "amicable" reciprocity whose intended outcome is mutual benefit."! 
For example, a farmer might supply a baker with grain, to which the baker 
might respond in kind with a gift of bread; their gifts would not be equivalent 
in form, but they would be in value and thus would confer mutual and equal 
benefit." In a revenge scenario, by contrast, equivalence in form is more likely, 
as the point is to ensure equivalent harm. This can present a logistical problem 
of agency. For a theft to be repaid by another theft, or a physical injury by the 
same injury and so on, the agent of revenge can simply be the originally injured 
party, but in the case of homicide, the avenging agent must be different from the 
original victim—a murder victim cannot avenge their own death. Instead, it 
must be avenged by someone else, such as a bereft family member or friend. 
This difference in agency can but does not have to occur in amicable reciproc- 
ity. The aforementioned farmer, for example, might receive bread from the 
baker's son instead of the baker himself, but this particular kind of exchange 
does not necessitate a new agent to perform the reciprocating act. Aeschylus 
prompts consideration of this problem in Eumenides, where Clytemnestra’s 
ghost goads the Furies to avenge her death, thus complicating the issue of 
agency in murder-vengeance. 

The specific example of homicide raises the further issue of magnitude, 
both of harm and of consequences. For homicide, an equivalent retaliatory 
action would necessarily entail a further loss of life, a consequence not all are 
willing to accept. An eye for an eye is one thing, but a life for a life is another. 
There is anthropological evidence to suggest that while the reciprocity princi- 
ple—a good for a good, a bad for a bad—is for the most part universal, situa- 
tions involving lethal violence give pause. Societies built on nonviolent princi- 
ples do not engage so readily in vengeance-killing, and other social conditions, 
too, like how a society is organized, can minimize or mitigate violence of any 
kind, much less ofa retaliatory nature. Social pressures can affect the likelihood 


71. Seaford 1994, 7, uses the terms “amicable” and “hostile” to designate the two types of 
reciprocity. 

72. See Gouldner 1960, 172, for the distinctions between equivalence in value and equivalence in 
form, and the significance of the latter in revenge scenarios. Gouldner goes on to discuss the role 
of the reciprocity norm in preserving social systems (Gouldner 1960, 172-76). 
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and acceptability of retaliatory violence; an individual taking violent revenge 
into his own hands may meet with the disapproval of his community, but the 
community itself might undertake retaliatory violence as a form of socially 
sanctioned punishment. In the simplest terms, the reciprocity of revenge is far 
from a universal principle when it comes to lethal aggression, possibly because 
the hesitation to take a life—even if someone else did it first—is itself a univer- 
sal.” Indeed, the Oresteia explores the moral dimension of homicide revenge as 
the characters in Eumenides disagree so starkly about the nature of various 
crimes and their appropriate punishments. 

Finally, reciprocity and revenge can have different temporal dimensions. 
There is a potential for immediacy in amicable reciprocity that does not exist 
for revenge. In gift exchange, for example, reciprocity could occur simultane- 
ously; that is to say, both parties could exchange gifts on the spot, as Glaucus 
and Diomedes do in Iliad 6. Pindaric constructions generally reflect this expec- 
tation of immediate reciprocity.”* Reciprocity can be extended over some 
period of time—indeed, sometimes the indebtedness generated during such 
delays of repayment can even help stabilize social systems.” But it does not 
have to. Revenge, by contrast, is by its very nature sequential and predicated on 
a prior action. A wrong such as homicide, must be committed first before it can 
precipitate a retaliatory response. Aeschylus both brings out and complicates 
this difference too, through the figure of Cassandra, who articulates past, pres- 
ent, and future but compresses them and sees them as one and the same. 

Aeschylus treats revenge in ways comparable to Pindar's depictions of ami- 
cable reciprocity. Like Pindaric epinician, Aeschylean tragedy also articulates 
the expectation of reciprocity with language emphasizing parity, this time 
between action and response more so than between agents. But Aeschylus puts 
greater focus on the temporal dimension of reciprocity and revenge, their rep- 
etitions over time. Characters like Cassandra and the Choruses of Seven, Sup- 
pliants, and Choephori perceive and articulate the repeating and intergenera- 


73. See Fry 2006, 406-417, for an examination of the reciprocity of revenge and the likelihood of 
lethal aggression. 

74. As Sigelman 2016, 73, notes, “The relationship of xenia between the poet and his addressees is 
instantaneously reciprocal." 

75. Gouldner 1960, 170 and 174-75. Liapis 2020, 19-20, has argued compellingly that Pindar's Olym- 
pian 10, an ode composed to repay a debt, confers nonmaterial benefits that transcend the trans- 
actional arrangement from which the debt and ode originate; thus the ode continues the cycle of 
debt and repayment by generating a new kind of debt. Ultimately his argument is consistent with 
my closed-loop understanding of Pindaric reciprocity as he argues that Pindar's ode generates a 
new kind of debt that can never be repaid. 
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tional patterns of reciprocity, whether in its amicable or hostile variation. They 
thus reflect the convergence of revenge with certain systems of what social sci- 
entists call "indirect" or "generalized" reciprocity wherein benefits are essen- 
tially paid forward over time rather than back to the original do-gooder."é 


The Language of Reciprocity in Aeschylus 


Aeschylus language of revenge and reciprocity resonates with Pindar' in that it 
emphasizes the symmetry intrinsic to reciprocity, whether in its amicable or 
hostile instantiation. Like Pindar, Aeschylus refers to payment and repayment 
and employs repetition reflecting parity, mainly between action and reaction." 
In some instances this principle is identified with diké. In Seven against Thebes, 
for instance, the Scout reports that Polyneices expects payment from Eteocles 
for perceived wrongs: 


coi EvugéepecBat Kai Ktavwv Oaveiv néňaç 
ij C@vv’ &cipacijpa vc avdpnAatw@v 
Qvyfj TOV ab1óv TOVde teicaoða tpónov. (Th. 636-38) 


[Polyneices prays] to engage with you, and to kill you, then die beside you, or, if 
you live, to exact the same manner of payment from you, banishing you who 
dishonored him with exile. 


Polyneices’ plan is premised on sameness in retaliation (1óv abtóv róvóe 
teioac8at tpónov, “to exact the same manner of payment,” 638). Further- 
more, his convictions about parity run so deep that he even entertains the 
possibility of dying with Eteocles (ktavwv Oaveiv, 636), using polyptoton to 
reinforce his point. 

Eteocles counters with language even more marked by symmetry: dpyovti t’ 
dpywv xai kactyviito Kdoicg, | £x0póc oov £x0po otHoopat (“I will stand, ruler 


76. Such systems are fundamental to social solidarity. See Molm, Collett, and Schaefer 2007, citing 
Lévi-Strauss 1969 (=revision of 1966); Malinowski 1922; Mauss 1925; and Sahlins 1965. See also 
Gouldner 1960, 170 and 174—75, for the comparable point that indebtedness generated during 
delays of repayment can help stabilize social systems. 

77. This kind of language is present in other tragedy as well, but not emphasized to the same degree. 
In Sophocles’ Ajax, Tecmessa asserts that “kindness always engenders kindness" (xapic xaptv yap 
éottv f] Tiktovo’ dei, 522). Ajax may use similarly repetitive language to express the hostile coun- 
terpart to this principle (S., Aj. 839-42, bracketed in the Oxford Classical Text of H. Lloyd-Jones 
and N. G. Wilson). 
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against ruler, brother against brother, enemy against enemy; 674-75). Further- 
more, while the Scout describes parity between events, Eteocles articulation adds 
the dimension of parity between parties. His deliberate repetition signals the 
ideas and expectations of symmetry and requital that he and his brother share; 
their similar rhetoric presents a negative counterpart to the type of amicable reci- 
procity intrinsic to Pindaric epinician, which, as I discuss above, uses repetitive 
language to emphasize parity between partners in a reciprocal relationship. Pin- 
dar even uses the same rhetoric of symmetry for both friendship and enmity, 
thereby succinctly analogizing the two: gidov ein quAeiv. | moti & &y6póv är 
£xOpóc &ov Aokoro Sikav óroO0e0oopot ("Let me be a friend to a friend; and as an 
enemy to an enemy I will ambush him like a wolf} P. 2.82-84).7* 

The Scout’s report concludes with a description of Polyneices' shield, which 
depicts Dike personified, presumably to legitimize his payback agenda. Eteo- 
cles, of course, denies the legitimacy of his claim to dike (662-71), thus raising 
the question of what diké is and who possesses it.” Eteocles and Polyneices’ 
mutual situation of dike in this context of symmetrical retaliation at the very 
least suggests that whatever their disagreements, they both conceive of dike as 
part and parcel of the broader system of reciprocity that they hold sovereign. 
Other Aeschylean characters, too, express diké as an expectation of reciprocity 
and payment in kind—indeed, Aeschylean tragedy is premised on this kind of 
quid pro quo expectation. The Chorus of Choephori, for example, employ simi- 
lar constructions in their invocation of Dike: 


avti uev &xy0pác yAwoons £x0pà 

yA@ooa teheioOw- toùperóuevov 
Tpacoovoa Aíkr éy’ avtei- 

avti dé rÀnyfic Poviac Poviav 

MANY Tivétw. ópácavra na&iv, 
1ptyépov uó00c váóg Pwvei. (Ch. 309-15) 


Let evil tongue be paid for evil tongue. In doing what is due Justice cries loudly, 
"Let one pay bloody stroke for bloody stroke” “That the doer suffer” is a story 
thrice-told. 


78. Pindar's rhetoric here substantiates the claims of Seaford (1994, 25) and Svenbro (1984, 54), that 
hostile and amicable reciprocity share the same terminology. 

79. Cf. Gagarin 1976, 137, on general tendencies in Aeschylean tragedy: “each side has some validity, 
each individual claims the support of diké, each feels he is right and his adversary wrong.” 
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As Michael Gagarin observes, both the diction and the syntax clearly commu- 
nicate the expectation of parity: "It is hardly necessary to list in detail the strong 
verbal balances within the clauses beginning anti men and anti de and the par- 
allels between these two clauses, all of which emphasize the content of the 
message??? Again, this passage resonates with Pindaric constructions of reci- 
procity, both for its repetitive language (&y0pác . . . £ypó; rAnyfic . . . mAnyr|v; 
Qoviac poviav) and its references to payment or repayment and debt (teeioĝw; 
Toboeuópevov; vivévo). While Pindar emphasizes repayment for gift-giving, 
the Aeschylean passages describe retaliation for harms, but the same rhetoric is 
used for both, reflecting the two sides of reciprocity that Pindar and Aeschylus 
represent. Furthermore, the position of Dike as the entity governing this system 
of debt and repayment suggests that diké can encapsulate the kinds of expecta- 
tions of reciprocity we see in Pindar. 


Reciprocity and Truth? The Danaids' Ode to Zeus 


What further demonstrates the similarities between Aeschylean and Pindaric 
constructions of reciprocity is the embedding of aletheia within such construc- 
tions. In an ode to Zeus delivered by the Chorus of Suppliants, Aeschylus situates 
reciprocity and truth together. As the daughters of Danaus express gratitude for 
the asylum they have just been granted in Argos, they invoke Zeus Xenios—a 
telling attribute in a play where “Zeus figures . . . for the most part in his aspect as 
Hikesios, the protector of suppliants.’*! By calling on Zeus in his role as protector 
of xenia, the Danaids conflate supplication with guest-host friendship and ulti- 
mately subsume the former under the latter. They cast their Argive saviors as 
partners in xenia and thereby elevate their own status from supplicants to guest- 
friends and balance the power between themselves and the Argives. 

This new balance of power is reflected in the language of symmetry and is 
punctuated by alétheia: 


dye ài] AEwpev én’ Apyeiotc 
edxacg &yaOàc &yaOQv moivdc: 


80. Gagarin 1976, 66. 

81. Winnington-Ingram 1983, 63. He points out the double occurrence of Zeus Xenios in 627 and 
672, proposing that “just as Zeus Hikesios presides over Supplices, so did Zeus Xenios over Aegyp- 
tii [i.e., the second play of the Danaid trilogy].” He further argues that the murder of the Egyp- 
tians in that second play is a violation of xenia, since the Aegyptiads would have been deemed 
guest-friends of the Argives. 
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Zebc Ô’ e~opevot &&vioq Eeviov 
OTOPATOS xipiàc Tr àAnOsia 


TEPHOV’ àpiéurtov mpóc änavtat (625-29) 


Come, indeed, and let us speak good prayers for the Argives, returns for good 
deeds. May Zeus, god of strangers, look upon offerings from a strangers mouth, 
in truth, in service to every goal of the blameless.?? 


The phrase &éviog Eeviov (627) mimics the polyptoton in the previous line 
(aya8ac aya8@v), thus implicating the Argives too in a relationship that pre- 
sumes reciprocity between partners.? These polyptota recall similar repetitions 
in epinician contexts and reflect Pindar and Aeschylus' shared rhetorical strate- 
gies for expressing the principles of reciprocity. 

What the Danaids pointedly offer the Argives are motvai (“returns,” 626), a 
term that further signals reciprocity and exchange and, like reciprocity in gen- 
eral, can have both an amicable and a hostile dimension. As Donna Wilson 
explains, poiné in Homer denotes compensation paid specifically for a loss; this 
can be payment amicably rendered in exchange for merchandise, or retaliation 
taken for wrongs inflicted.** Walter Donlan observes that acceptance of this 
type of compensation "for someone killed has as its primary purpose the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations" and is thus a component of what Marshall Sahlins 
would call “balanced reciprocity?*? In other words, the compensatory practices 
encapsulated in poiné are akin to gift exchange and xenia in that they are not 
merely acts between individuals but aspects of formal structures designed to 
preserve social stability. 


82. The translation of én’ àAnOeía is difficult and various translations have been proposed, e.g., “in 
true frankness” (Bernardete in Grene and Lattimore 1991, 28) or “to the achieving of truth (sc. 
‘that they may come true!’)” (Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 515 ad 628, citing Theocritus 
7.44 for comparison). My own translation is meant simply to convey the range of associations 
with reciprocity and poetry that I argue are encompassed in Pindaric and Aeschylean alétheia. 
Similarly, textual difficulties plague line 629 and render it impossible to translate with any accu- 
racy. See Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 5315-17 ad 629 and West 1990b, 149, for extensive 
discussion. 

83. Sommerstein 2019, 265 ad 626, also notes the polyptoton and how it “emphasizes the principle of 
reciprocity.” See also Bowen 2013, 280: “The juxtaposition of àya0àc àya0àv is echoed at once by 
Bévioc Eeviov.” 

84. Wilson 1999, 138-39; when Zeus takes Tros’ son Ganymede, his compensatory offer of horses is 
called a poiné (Il. 5.266); Patroclus’ slaughter of Trojans for the wrongs they have inflicted is also 
designated poiné (Il. 16.398). See also Wilson 2002, 38-39. Cf. Arthur 1982, 66, who articulates the 
“basic sense” of poiné as “harm returned for harm, violence for violence.” 

85. Donlan 1982, 144. On balanced reciprocity, see Sahlins 1972, 194-95 and 219-30. 

86. Donlan 1982, 144-45. 
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The Danaids' use of poiné here suggests gratitude in return for a previous 
kindness rather than compensation for a loss. This sense of poiné is unique to 
Aeschylus and Pindar and is rare even in these two poets. Friis Johansen and 
Whittle consider its use here "secondary and to be due to the semantic influ- 
ence of tyu).”** Their dismissiveness is understandable given that every other 
instance of poiné in Aeschylus has the sense of “punishment, more akin to 
“revenge.” Indeed, poiné is twice used specifically to characterize diké in its 
retributive sense (Ch. 936, Eu. 543). But the seemingly atypical use of poiné as 
"reward" actually suggests a conception of reciprocity as existing on a spectrum 
that encompasses both amicable and hostile instantiations. Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus treat reciprocity and revenge as synonymous in their use of poiné to desig- 
nate reward, redress, or punishment. Its idiosyncratic use in the Danaids' song 
indicates the continuum of Aeschylean reciprocity, which implies that the prin- 
ciples of exchange apply both to acts of gratitude as well as to acts of retaliation. 
Pindar’s uses of poiné reinforce this point that reciprocity is a double-edged 
sword: it is used just as much for “recompense” or “reward” (P. 1.58-59, N. 1.70) 
as for “compensation for a loss" or “penalty” (O. 2.58, Fr. 133.1). 

The appearance of alétheia in this context is suggestive, as it associates truth 
with reciprocity. Admittedly, it appears within a problematic portion of the 
text, and some editors replace it with àAnre(ac (^wandering").?? But most edi- 
tors propose some reading of alétheia, and at least one edition deems it uncon- 
troversial.?! Its proximity to hallmarks of reciprocity, such as the invocation to 
Zeus Xenios, the reference to poiné, and the use of repetitive language empha- 
sizing the symmetry of reciprocal relationships (àya0àc &ya0Gv, 626; Eéviog 
Eeviou, 627), recall the associations documented in Pindar’s epinician, where, as 
I have shown, alétheia is situated in frameworks of reciprocity. We see, then, a 
likely instance of Aeschylean alétheia that is analogous to Pindaric truth in that 


87. Itappears in A., Ch. 792-93 as well as Pi., P. 1.58-59 and N. 1.70 (Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 
vol. 2, 514 ad 626 and Sommerstein 2019, 265-66 ad 626). 

88. Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 514 ad 626. 

89. As instances of motvi designating punishment, Italie 1955 cites: A. 1223 and 1340; Ch. 936; Eu. 
203, 323, 464, 543, and 981; Pr. 112, 176, 223, 268, 564, and 620. Italie also cites Ch. 947 as an 
instance of Poiná personified as a goddess. 

go. E.g., Sommerstein 2019; see discussion in Sommerstein 2019, 266 ad 628-29. 

91. Thetext I quote reflects Page's Oxford Classical Text and West's Teubner, based on manuscript M. 
The same text but with the daggering isolated to duéuntwv npóc dnavta, thus excluding én’ 
àAnOeiq from textual controversy, appears in Bowen 2013 and Friis Johanssen and Whittle 1980 
vol. 1. Indeed, Bowen 2013, 280, even asserts, “there seems no reason to doubt én’ dAnOeia.” One 
proposed alternative still favors a reading of alétheia (&Ar0stac, Burges), while West's discussion 
of these lines focuses on the problems of line 629, for which he proposes téppov’ npóc Mavtac 
ápéprt roc and suggests àArveíac in line 628 primarily to accommodate this reading (West 1990b, 
149, followed by Sommerstein 2019, 266 ad 628-29; cf. West 1990a, 159). 
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it is tinged by reciprocity. This association, as I will discuss below, is a common 
and natural one in Aeschylus. 


Truth as “What Happens” 


In the Danaids' ode alétheia is embedded in a context that emphasizes balance 
and reciprocity. The natural question now becomes, what is alétheia for Aeschy- 
lus? As I noted above, the earliest uses of aletheia and its cognates tend to des- 
ignate the veracity of a verbal statement. Homer typically situates words for 
truth as the direct object of a verb of speaking (e.g., wc uepvéo vo ópópovg Kai 
àAn8eínv &nostrou “so that he might remember the races and speak the truth,” 
Il. 23.361; © Néotop NnAniadn, od ô’ àAn0£c £vionec, "Nestor, son of Neleus, 
tell the truth,” Od. 3.247). Aeschylean uses of alétheia follow suit in that they 
refer mainly to verbal statements. When the Herald of Persians, for example, 
concludes his report on the Battle of Salamis, he says, "These things are true, 
but as I speak I leave out many of the evils a god hurled against the Persians" 
(tadt’ Zot’ GANOA, MOAAG © èkàeinw A&yov | kakõv à IIépoatc £ykavéokmyev 
Oeog, Pers. 513-14). 

In acknowledging the incompleteness of his report, the Herald's statement 
raises the question of whether alétheia can extend beyond the scope of what the 
speaker says and what his audience knows. This potential expansiveness of 
alétheia is crucial to Aeschylean storytelling, as I will explore in subsequent 
chapters. The Herald of Agamemnon raises an adjacent point when he speaks to 
the Chorus about the whereabouts of Menelaus. They use terms for truth and 
falsehood to differentiate what he knows to be accurate and what they hope to 
be so: 


Kn. obk #00 órtoc Aé&atu xà yevóf Kara, 
&c TOV noÀbv eíAotot kaprtobo0at xpóvov. 
Xo. rà Sit’ äv einwv keSva vàAnOf| voxoic; 
Oxto0£vta ©’ ook eŬŭkpvnrta yiyvetat váós. 
Kn. &vi]p dpavtog ¿ğ Ayauko? otpatod, 
avtdc t£ Kal TO rÀoiov- Ov yevôñ AEyw. (A. 620-25) 


HERALD: There isn't a way for me to say false things as if they are good for 
friends to enjoy for a long time. 
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CHORUS: How might you chance to speak true things that are also joyful! But it 
is not easy to conceal when these things are split. 

HERALD: The man has disappeared from the Achaean army, he and his ship. I 
do not speak lies. 


Both the Chorus and the Herald emphasize the difference between what hap- 
pened and what the Chorus want to have happened.?? The syntax adheres to 
what we see in Homer: words for truth and its opposite appear as direct 
objects of verbs of speaking (ta vevóf|, 620; và AnOfj, 622; yevôň, 625). At first 
glance, truth appears as a quality of speech, an appraisal of how accurately 
such speech represents what has happened. The Herald goes on to describe 
the stormy waters that destroyed countless Greek ships on their return jour- 
ney from Troy. 

But as the Herald concludes his report, he reveals that there is more to 
alétheia than the accuracy or comprehensiveness of his report: 


Kai vOv éxeivev el tic &oxiv &urtvéov, 

AEYOVOL r]iiác Ws OAWAOTAC: ti rv; 

fiueic T’ &ketvouc rab Éyeiv Gotátouev. 

yévoito 6’ we dptota. MevéAeov yàp obv 
TIPMTOV Te kai LAALOTA rpooóóka poAeiv. 

ei & obv tic dxtic HAiov viv iotopet 

kai (vcra kai BAEMOvTA, uryavaic Atóc 

oŭnw 0£Aovtoc eEavarWoat yévoc, 

Anic tig abtóv npóc SopoUS čev náv. 
tooabt’ akovoac fot 1xàAnOf] kAbov. (A. 671-80) 


And if any of them is now breathing, they are saying that we have perished; well, 
what of it? We imagine that they suffer the same things. May the best possible 
things happen! Therefore first and foremost expect Menelaus' arrival. And if 
some ray of sun observes him alive and well, by the designs of a Zeus not yet 
willing to destroy his line, there is some hope that he will come back home. 
Know that having heard so much, you hear the truth! 


92. See Goldhill 1984, 57: “In other words, this construction both asserts a wish (that the messenger 
might speak both good and true things) and puts its possibility under question." 
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His claim to accuracy is a common trope of messenger speeches (e.g., Th. 66- 
68, 651-52, Supp. 931-32).? What is puzzling is that his claim includes his wishes 
for Menelaus safe return, despite his earlier caution about truth and hope. Rea- 
soning that because he and his shipmates are safe, he posits that the same may 
be true of Menelaus, and he marks his entire report, including this supposition, 
with alétheia. Though careful at first not to conflate truth with hope, his opti- 
mism about Menelaus’ return does just that. His speech thus suggests that 
alétheia can encompass more than verified facts. It can include what should 
happen, as inferred from reasonable and optimistic best guesses. 

These exchanges tell us that in Aeschylus truth can be associated with the 
unknown; its applications are not limited to verbal reports that represent the 
whole of reality. The Heralds of Agamemnon and Persians both acknowledge 
that truth can encompass more than what they themselves are reporting or 
perhaps are capable of reporting. The Herald of Agamemnon hints, further, that 
there is more to come—this is central to tragedy, in which incremental revela- 
tion prompts further action. To be clear, the two Heralds’ statements are not 
equivalent: the Herald of Persians seemingly withholds nonessential details 
while the Herald of Agamemnon simply does not know them. But what their 
speeches have in common is that their reports are explicitly incomplete yet still 
described as “true.” They suggest that alétheia has a significance that goes 
beyond merely designating factual, comprehensive verbal reports. The Herald 
of Agamemnon, in particular, acknowledges that alétheia encompasses things 
beyond the scope of his knowledge or the knowledge of his immediate address- 
ees. The truth can be reported in parts even if its full scope is inscrutable. Addi- 
tionally, the Herald of Agamemnon's speech suggests a temporal dimension to 
truth: what he reports on is in the past, as per his capabilities. But information 
yet to be discovered—which includes future events—can also be true. And as I 
will discuss further, this temporal dimension of Aeschylean truth is congruent 
with the reciprocity themes that permeate his tragic plots, whose action- 
reaction patterns can be characterized as alétheia. 


Truth in Untruth: Clytemnestra 


The inscrutability of truth is what comes to the fore in Clytemnestra’s ironic 
claims to fidelity, which she marks as alétheia: 


93. The Herald of the Aegyptiads in Suppliants even explicitly states that the duty of a herald is to 
report precisely and completely (931-32). 
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c n 


toi006' Ó kóuztoc, TÄS GANOEiag y£uov, 


ovk aioXpóc we yvvatki yevvaia Aaketv. (A. 606-14) 


May he come and find a trustworthy wife at home, just the sort of woman he left 
behind, a guard-dog of his home, good to him, hostile to his enemies, and in all 
other ways the same woman who has destroyed no seal over time. I know nei- 
ther pleasure nor blaming speech from another man any more than I know how 
to temper brass. Such is my boast, replete with truth, not shameful for a noble 
woman to shout. 


Clytemnestras speech is most astonishing for her profoundly dishonest 
claims of trustworthiness and loyalty and for her bald declaration that such 
patently false statements are “replete with truth” (xfj; &Anetac yéuwv, 613).?* 
Simon Goldhill has written that this phrase “implies the possibility of its 
opposite, that the language may have no truth content—as indeed in this case 
it has not??? At first glance Clytemnestras attachment of the term alétheia to 
such a completely false statement seems simply a symptom of her character's 
duplicity. 

But these lines are rich with irony that reveals truths underlying her men- 
dacity. She is, for example, almost certainly "just the sort of woman he left 
behind” (oïavnep ov česme, 607), her diction emphasizing her bold false- 
ness.’ So too is she the *watch-dog of the home" (Oc prov Kbva, 607)—but 


94. There is some debate about the speaker of lines 613-14, which belong to the herald in the manu- 
scripts (Fraenkel 1950 vol. 2, 305 ad 613-14). But we must view it in light of previous lines, in 
which Clytemnestra has earlier mocked the Chorus for faulting her female credulousness and 
reclaimed female-gendered tendencies as positive characteristics (A. 587-97). Further, assigning 
the lines to Clytemnestra would be in keeping with her character, which is built on how brazenly 
deceptive she is. Most scholars (e.g., Fraenkel, West, Wilamowitz), following Hermann, give them 
to Clytemnestra, but at least one argues that the reference to female gender makes no sense from 
Clytemnestra's mouth (Thomson 1966 vol. 2, 54-55 ad 613-16). 

95. Goldhill 1984, 56. He makes the same point in Goldhill 1986, 8: "loaded with truth’ .. . suggests 
the marked possibility of its opposite, that words can be emptied, unloaded of truth.” 

96. Raeburn and Thomas 2011, 132 ad 607: “-nep and obv both strengthen the pronoun (Denniston 
421) and underline Clytemnestra’s dissimulation.” 
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she has appropriated Agamemnon's home for herself. Further, her claim of 
truth appears within a speech that does make reference to some of the com- 
plexities of truth in Aeschylus. However duplicitous, she hints at the reciprocity 
themes that permeate the Oresteia, and she situates alétheia within these 
themes. When she speaks of being good to Agamemnon and hostile to his ene- 
mies (&o0Ai|v &xeivo, noAeuiav toic ó0o9pooty, 608), she is not merely being 
dishonest; she is also evoking the reciprocity expectations that I discussed 
above.” As she pledges her allegiance to reciprocity—both amicable and 
hostile—she obliquely foreshadows the vengeful actions she will take later, 
thus, in a perverse way, communicating a truthful intention. 

By couching alétheia in this context, Clytemnestra infuses it with layers of 
meaning. On one level alétheia is merely “what happened,” and her use of it 
here demonstrates her mendacity as she claims so falsely to be truthful. But 
beneath this ostensible meaning lies another: her speech alludes to the larger 
truth of the trilogy, the reciprocity and revenge patterns governing the plot, and 
the vengeful actions she herself intends to take. At first her claims of alétheia 
simply ring false to the audience. But her speech articulates the payback prin- 
ciple that we later learn will inform her murderous actions. Her use of alétheia 
within this context alludes to an overarching truth about the governing prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. As I have noted above, the idea of repayment—whether a 
good for a good or a harm for a harm—permeates Greek tragedy. The use of 
alétheia to connote this reciprocity principle links specifically Aeschylus to Pin- 
dar. Furthermore, Clytemnestra’s application of truth in this ironic way has the 
effect of conflating truth and falsehood and putting them both in service to 
reciprocity. The truth of reciprocity underlies the untruth of Clytemnestra’s 
words, thus making her claim to be “replete with alétheia;' on some level, true. 


The Truth of Reciprocity 


Clytemnestra refers to reciprocity expectations that are central to Aeschylean 
tragedy and are blended with revenge or retribution. She caps her whole speech 
with a claim to alétheia, which, as I have suggested, can signal not just spoken 
truths in Aeschylus but also something more. As in Pindar, alétheia can con- 
note a principle of reciprocity intrinsic to his poetry. Pindaric truth emphasizes 


97. See Pindar, P. 2.83-84 (pidov ein pirciv- | otl © £X0póv är £Xpóc Ewv AvKoto Sikav dnoVevoonat, 
"Let me be a friend to a friend; and as an enemy to an enemy I will ambush him like a wolf”). Cf. 
E., Med. 809 (Bapeiav &xOpoic kai qíAototv £bpevf|, "severe to enemies, kind to friends"). 
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the reciprocity of amicable and willing exchange that underscores the poet's 
obligation to his patron. Telling the truth for Pindar involves both document- 
ing what happened and reciprocating what he has been given by his patron, 
thus harmonizing truth with the obligations of reciprocal relationships. 
Aeschylean truth, analogously, emphasizes the repetitive and responsive nature 
of reciprocity, whether that be retribution or recompense. What is “true” in his 
tragedies involves “what happened" and “what will happen" —a series of events 
that correspond to one another as action and reaction and occur along a time- 
line. While both Pindar and Aeschylus use alétheia to encapsulate the symme- 
try of reciprocity, Aeschylus takes the further step of using alétheia to empha- 
size the repetition of reciprocity over time. 

Many applications of alétheia in Aeschylus apply specifically to this aspect 
of reciprocity: action followed by commensurate reaction, whether amicable or 
hostile. Just as Pindaric epinician centers on reciprocity—specifically reciproc- 
ity between poet and patron—so too does Aeschylean tragedy. But Aeschylus 
more conspicuously conflates reward with retribution as two sides of the same 
coin.” “That the doer suffer? famously uttered by the Chorus of Choephori 
(Spdoavta naðeiy, 314) is often taken to be the defining principle of the Ores- 
teia, and of tragedy more broadly.” While this principle of retribution makes 
occasional appearance in Pindar (N. 4.32: émei péķovtá tt Kai naOeiv Zorkev, 
“Since it is fitting that the one who does something also suffer”!®°), it, along 
with the conflation of amicable and hostile reciprocity, becomes the animating 
principle of Aeschylean tragedy. 

The striking parallel between Aeschylean tragedy and Pindaric epinician is 
the enfolding of truth within the principles of reciprocity. Aeschylus stresses 
the repeating patterns and temporal continuity of reciprocity, casting it as a 
self-perpetuating phenomenon.'?! The sovereignty and certainty of such reci- 
procity is articulated with alétheia. In Agamemnon, for example, Clytemnestra 
confirms certain predictions of retribution: 


98. See Kurke 1991, 6-7, for a discussion of the similarities and differences between epinician and 
tragedy. 

99. Blundell 1989, 29: “The talio appears at its most general in the formula ‘the doer suffers, which we 
associate particularly with Aeschylus’ Oresteia, but which is echoed in many other sources.” 

100. Blundell 1989, 29n21 notes this parallel. 

101. See Podlecki 1966, 70 and 74, on the “never-ending” justice (i.e., revenge) in Agamemnon and 
Choephori, justice that he describes as “endless” but also “self-defeating” (70). Podlecki argues 
that conversion of retributive justice to its “higher,” court-based form in Eumenides is anticipated 
in the previous plays of the trilogy as well. 
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Qéper PEpovT, Extivet © ó Kaivwv- 
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KA. &c Tove’ èvéßng &bv àAnOsía 
xpnopov. (A. 1560-68) 


CHORUS: This reproach has come to answer reproach, and it is difficult to judge. 
Someone robs the robber, and the killer pays the penalty. It awaits the 
doer to suffer while Zeus awaits on his throne, for it is the way things 
work. Who would throw the accursed seed from the house? The race has 
been affixed to ruin. 

CLYTEMNESTRA: You came upon this prophecy with truth. 


In the aftermath of Agamemnons murder, this exchange between Clytemnestra 
and the Chorus posits a cosmic system of reciprocity with Zeus as the overseer of 
such a system. As in Pindar, the language signals expectations of equal repay- 
ment, but here it characterizes retributive violence rather than mutually benefi- 
cial exchange (dvetdoc . . . oveidouc, 1560; ExTivel, 1562; PEPEL PEPOVT, 15625 uipvet 
dé uipvovroc, 1563). Furthermore, Aeschylean tragedy emphasizes the temporal 
dimension of reciprocity and payment/repayment—repayment occurs at some 
point in the future. 

As Clytemnestra acknowledges the inevitability of what the Chorus pre- 
dict, her use of alétheia essentially reflects the plot of Choephori. There is an 
extradramatic dimension to alétheia here, in that it signals what the truth 
looks like not just for the characters within the drama but to the audience 
observing it. The audience, familiar with the full myths, typically know more 
about what will happen to the characters than they themselves do. But with 
her admission here, Clytemnestra suggests that she possesses similar knowl- 
edge. This is a tendency of Aeschylus' female characters, as I will discuss in 
subsequent chapters. I will explore further in chapter 6 how this passage 
demonstrates the intersection of truth, gender, and reciprocity: a female 
character articulates reciprocity emblematic of Aeschylean tragedy, which 
she perceives and articulates as truth. 
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Conclusion 


Both Pindar and Aeschylus stress the governing force of reciprocity in their 
works. They emphasize different aspects of reciprocity, but the language they 
use to articulate it is strikingly similar and reflects complementarity in their 
concepts of reciprocity despite their ostensibly contrasting poetic purposes. 
Pindar' focus is on the amicable reciprocity that governs his relationship to his 
patron, while Aeschylus' tendency is to conflate reciprocity with revenge and 
primarily focus on the latter—unsurprising, given tragedy's preoccupation with 
retaliation. But they each present reciprocity as a sovereign principle of their 
poetry and plots, and they use alétheia to mark this sovereignty. For both poets, 
alétheia denotes “what happens" and is intrinsically linked to reciprocity. 

Pindars uses of alétheia stress general principles of obligation that operate 
between poet and patron, as well as between the poet and truth. He presents 
alétheia as an entity with whom he has a mutually obligatory but also mutually 
beneficial relationship: the truth will guide his poetry, and he will tell the truth. 
This construction parallels the poet-patron relationship: the patron will pro- 
vide payment, and in return Pindar will provide an ode. Furthermore, the 
patron must not only provide payment but also must perform a feat meriting 
the poet’s praise. Thus the poet-patron relationship becomes intertwined with 
the poet-truth relationship, given that the poet must then depict the patron’s 
accomplishment accurately as he praises it. 

While both poets stress the symmetry and parity of reciprocal acts, Aeschylus 
puts greater emphasis on the similarities between amicable and hostile reciprocity. 
Just as Pindar uses repetitive language to focus on mutually beneficial partnerships, 
Aeschylus uses similar language to describe reciprocal violence. Furthermore, 
Aeschylus brings out the temporal continuity of reciprocity more so than Pindar 
does, and he uses alétheia to mark the reliability of the action-reaction pattern to 
occur over time. He can do so because, like Pindar, he uses alétheia to designate not 
only the accuracy of a speaker’s account but also, more expansively, what happens 
over time, whether or not it is known or expressed by the speaker or addressee. The 
temporal dimension of alétheia is also causal. Present and future respond to the past 
as reactions do to previous actions. In Aeschylus, this temporal-causal sequence is 
articulated by the language of reciprocity and truth. When the Chorus warn Cly- 
temnestra that she will suffer equivalent consequences for her actions, she acknowl- 
edges this prediction as alétheia. And when the Danaids construct their ode to Zeus 
Xenios, they, too, designate the ideals of reciprocal exchange as alétheia. 
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In the chapters that follow, I will continue to trace the interrelatedness of 
reciprocity and truth in Pindar and Aeschylus. I will also discuss gender and its 
significance for truth and reciprocity. In different but complementary ways 
Pindar and Aeschylus present their female characters as having creative func- 
tions that parallel poetic creativity. Furthermore, the creativity of these female 
characters is tied to the principles of reciprocity and truth that permeate the 
works of both poets. In Pindar female figures exhibit creative agency that puts 
them at odds with the ideals of reciprocity and truth governing the poet-patron 
relationships of epinician poetry. In Aeschylus female figures serve to articulate 
expectations of reciprocity in a way that makes them mouthpieces for a truth 
governed by reciprocity principles. Though they serve contrasting functions, 
ultimately female figures in both poets' works serve to shed light on the inter- 
relationships between reciprocity and truth that animate Pindaric epinician 
and Aeschylean tragedy. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Truth of Reciprocity in Pindars Myths 


In this chapter I examine how Pindar’s mythological digressions interact with 
the intertwining of reciprocity and truth in the outer praise narratives. Such 
digressions reinforce the primary praise purpose of his odes, which is in part 
built on mutually beneficial reciprocal exchange between poet and patron.” As 
I discussed in the previous chapter, both Pindar and Aeschylus stress parity in 
their configurations of reciprocity. For Pindar, this parity is between partici- 
pants in reciprocal relationships and between their deeds, while Aeschylus 
focuses more on symmetry of action and corresponding reaction. Pindar 
stresses reciprocity in both the outer praise narratives as well as his mythologi- 
cal digressions. Likewise, alétheia too runs through the mythological content of 
Pindar’s epinicians, as a term that reflects and reinforces epinician reciprocity. 
Reciprocity and truth could present a conflict for the poet: his obligation to 
praise his patron and his claims to tell the truth might operate at cross- 
purposes.? According to one critic, Pindar reconciles this conflict by casting his 
relationship to the patron as one of guest-friendship: when he declares himself 
a guest-friend of the victor, he agrees to the obligation "(a) not to be envious of 
his xenos and (b) to speak well of him. The argumentation is: Xenia excludes 
envy, I am a xenos, therefore I am not envious and consequently praise 


1. Ontheinteractions between encomium, myths, and maxims in epinician poetry, see Felson 1984, 
378-83. 

2. As Bundy famously wrote, "there is no passage in Pindar and Bakkhulides that is not in its pri- 
mary intent encomiastic—that is, designed to enhance the glory ofa particular patron" (1986, 3). 

3. Pratt 1993, 115, notes that epinician poetry claims to be truthful. See Lefkowitz 1991 and Morri- 
son 2007, esp. 36-102, for a comprehensive discussion of the persona of Pindar. 
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honestly"^ These observations show how Pindar prevents the potential charge 
of anti-patron bias. But the guest-friendship construction gives rise to the 
problem of pro-patron bias: does the poet’s friendship with—and obligation 
to—his patron produce praise at the expense of truth? 

Pindar resolves this potential conflict by making the case that truth and 
praise not only complement but also mutually reinforce one another? As I 
discussed in the previous chapter, Pindar harmonizes his dual devotions to 
his patron and to truth by defining both his relationship to his patron and his 
duty to the truth in terms of reciprocal obligation. The models of exchange 
that ground the poet-patron relationship also provide the basis for the rela- 
tionship between the poet and truth. Furthermore, Pindar harnesses the 
ambiguities of alétheia to intertwine his two obligations to praise and to 
truth. He presents his praise as truthful not only in spite of his obligation to 
the victor but even because of it, and thus fulfills his encomiastic duties while 
making a claim to veracity. 

To make this argument Pindar deploys his mythological exempla both to 
reinforce his models of reciprocity and truth and to provide contrasting nega- 
tive examples. Reciprocity and truth are especially foregrounded in the mytho- 
logical digressions of Olympian 10, Olympian 1, and Nemean 7. In Olympian 10, 
the themes of reciprocity, obligation, and symmetry are laid out in the poems 
invocation and echoed in the myth of Heracles and Augeas, which illustrates by 
negative example the sanctity of reciprocity. In Olympian 1 Pindar uses the 
myth of Tantalus and Pelops to present complicated ideas about the relation- 
ship between poetry and truth. Ultimately he adopts a critical attitude toward 
falsehood and deception and equates praise with truth. The chapter culminates 
in a reading of Nemean 7, which presents an argument that epinician, because 
it is shaped by the reciprocal obligations between poet and patron, accommo- 
dates truthful discourse more readily than other types of poetry. Pindar takes 
a critical attitude to poets—specifically Homer—who do not serve truth and 


Slater 1979, 80. 

5. Segal 1986a, 66, informed by Detienne 1967, 24-26. Segal observes that Pindar "strives to create a 
poetry of truth and praise,” but focuses less on the difficulty of reconciling praise and truth and 
more on myths of creation as metaphors for poetic art. 

6. Nicholson 2016, 8-10, also notes that Nemeans 7 and 8 and Olympian 1 are similar in their criti- 
cisms of other poetic traditions. Most of the material in this chapter comes from my 2013 article 
in Classical Quarterly, revised and updated for this book. In the time since then, Dr. Nicholson 
and I have become more acquainted with each other's work, which has been mutually enriched as 
a result (Nigel Nicholson, e-mail message to author, June 17, 2018). 
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praise." He implies that because they are not bound by obligation to a patron, 
such poets irresponsibly privilege audience reaction over accuracy. Ultimately 
Pindar presents an equivalence between truth and praise that is a function of 
the reciprocal relationship between the poet and his patron, one that obligates 
the poet to praise. 


Olympian 10: Truth, Obligation, and Reciprocity 


As I discussed in the previous chapter, Pindar lays out the importance of sym- 
metry and parity in the invocation to Olympian 10. The ode celebrates Hage- 
sidamus for his 476 BCE victory in boys' boxing, and, if we are to believe these 
opening words, it is overdue.’ Pindar assumes a compensatory, reparative 
stance, presenting the ode as an apology and form of redress for the laudandus 
whom he casts as a guest-friend (åùıtóčevov, 6). He invokes Alatheia (4) as a 
corrective force against his forgetfulness (£riA&Aa0, 3), capitalizing on their 
shared root (lath-) and on the parity implied in xenia to bring out the symme- 
tries that animate the ode, symmetries between poet and patron and between 
truth and poetic representation of it. This kind of wordplay typifies both Pin- 
dars and Aeschylus presentations of reciprocity as they emphasize the corre- 
spondence between action and reciprocal reaction. Here Pindar presents reci- 
procity as a framework that will structure his praise poem in such a way that 
both his patron and truth will be served. 

A negative example for these symmetries and the dual obligations they 
reflect comes out in the embedded myth of Augeas and Heracles, in which Pin- 
dar presents a corrupted version of the xenia he shares with his patron.? The 
relationship between Augeas and Heracles is supposedly premised on xenia but 
quickly unravels thanks to Augeas’ failure to uphold the principles of truth and 
truthfulness that are fundamental to reciprocal relationships. According to Pin- 


7. Gentili 1981, 219. Gentili, apropos of Fr. 205, concludes that the poet-patron relationship does not 
preclude an absolute respect for truth but welcomes silence over unpleasant truths. I would argue 
more forcefully for Pindar's truthful stance, since he presents epinician as an inherently more 
truthful genre because ofthe relationship between poet and patron. Pindar does seemingly evade 
telling the truth in N. 5.16-18, but as I will argue in chapter 3, he does not reject alétheia but rather 
refrains from excessive detail. 

8. The ode may also engage polemically and intertextually with an oral tradition celebrating a more 
famous victor; see Nicholson 2016, 99-149. 

9. For discussion of various other connections between the mythological digression and Pindar’s 
poetics, see Spelman 2018, 196-203. 
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dar, Augeas withholds payment from Heracles (Adtptov . . . jut006v, “servile 
pay, 29), thus undermining the guest-host relationship between them by 
deceiving him (€evamdtac, "guest-friend betrayer? 34).'° The presence of 
deception within such a relationship is a theme that also resounds in many of 
Pindar's depictions of mythical female figures, as I will discuss in the next chap- 
ter. Augeas illustrates the importance of the ideals presented in the odes open- 
ing by undermining them. That he reneges on payment recalls the poet's refer- 
ences to his debt and repayment to his patron (ÓgeiAov, 3; TÓKOG, 9). Similarly, 
Pindar's characterization of Augeas’ broken promise resonates with the accusa- 
tions against himself that he hopes to deflect: both are cast as violating guest- 
friendship (Eevamatac, 34; dAttoEevovy, 6). The resonance activates a contrast 
between Augeas, who deceives his guest-friend, and the poet, who balks at 
charges of doing so and brings truth into his guest-host relationship. Like the 
poet and his patron, Heracles and Augeas are xenoi whose relationship is pre- 
mised on parity and on payment in good faith, and their relationship suffers in 
the violation of these ideals. The poet’s earlier invocation of Alatheia (4) for her 
protective guidance can now be read as an element missing from the relation- 
ship between Augeas and Heracles. 

Pindar reinforces this contrast by faulting Augeas not only for his failure to 
pay but also for his unwillingness to do so, juxtaposed against Heracles’ own 
willingness to perform the task: wo Avyéav hatptov | &ékovO" &xàv woðòv 
bnéppiov | rpácoorro (“so that [Heracles], a willing man, might exact his pay- 
ment for service from Augeas, unwilling and powerful; 28-30). This sentiment 
recalls the spirit of willingness with which Pindar has defined his own relation- 
ship with his patron (qíAav . . . èc xápıy, 12), while the adjective bnépBtov echoes 
an earlier characterization of Heracles (tpane 5¢ Kokveta Maya xai bnépptov 
'HpakA£a, “The battle with Cygnus turned back even powerful Heracles,” 15). 
Here, its application is ambiguous: it refers to Augeas or to the pay he owes 
Heracles (j1006v),! thus characterizing Augeas either directly or metonymi- 
cally. The use of this term for both Heracles and Augeas stresses the association 
between them and indicts the latter all the more for his mistreatment of the 
former.” Likewise, the wordplay in á£kov0' éxwv parallels the wordplay of 


10. Detienne 1996, 107-34, notes that Pindar's poetic contemporaries were beginning to make a con- 
scious choice between alétheia and apaté. 

ii. Fitzgerald 1987, 119-20, cited and discussed by Nicholson 2016, 117n48 and 129ngo. The term 
bnépBioc appears in the odes only in O. 10, although, as Nicholson points out, it is one of many 
nep- adjectives in Pindaric epinician (2016, 62n39). 

12. In the context of Nicholson's argument, the description of Heracles as *overmighty" is part of 
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émthéhad’ and A\dGeta in the odes opening (3-4) and underscores the expected 
parity and the actual disparity between Heracles' and Augeas' dispositions. The 
phrase evokes but adapts instances of polyptoton that emphasize reciprocity, as 
I have discussed, thus elucidating both the symmetrical reciprocity expected of 
a guest and host and the failure of Augeas to fulfill this expectation." Augeas is 
the archetypal corrupted guest-friend who is unwilling to keep promises to a 
friend of equal stature and whom Pindar hopes not to emulate. 

Through the myth of Heracles and Augeas Pindar illustrates a commitment 
to xenia, the obligations of which are not only between guest and host but also, 
and more importantly, to the gods who govern this system of hospitality. 
Augeas' disregard of xenia results in the destruction of his homeland and his 
death at the hands of Heracles (Olympian 10.34-42), who later establishes a 
precinct for Zeus in Augeas former kingdom (43-45). The establishment of this 
sacred precinct is the ultimate response to Augeas’ guest-cheating and signals 
the triumph not only of Heracles, but also of Zeus, whose concern for xenia is 
implied in the opening invocation to his daughter Alatheia as someone who 
will protect the poet from charges of guest-cheating (4-6). Furthermore, Pin- 
dar connects Heracles actions to alétheia, when he proclaims Time as a witness 
and characterizes it as the "sole tester of genuine truth" (6 T é&eAéyxwv uóvog | 
àAáOstav étrjvopov, 53-54). He goes on to credit Time with telling the story of 
Heracles founding of the Olympics (57-59), thus associating truth with the ath- 
letic contest he celebrates in this ode.!° Furthermore, he casts the games as an 
act of reverence for Zeus and by extension for the principles of xenia that Zeus 
protects. He thus brings alétheia once again under the umbrella of reciprocity, 
a relationship that he sets forth in the invocation to Alatheia and reinforces 
with the mythological digression here. 

The collocation of xenia, truth, and Zeus further connects the mythological 
digression to the outer praise narrative, which mutually reinforce one another. 
While the poet’s duties are ostensibly to his patron first and foremost, his invo- 


Olympian 10's largely critical stance toward him (Nicholson 2016, 129n90), an interpretation that 
is attractive but with which I do not fully accord, as my discussion in this chapter makes clear. 

13. E.g, ptAéwv qiA£ovr, dywv &yovra npoqopóvoc, Pythian 10.66; Apxovti T’ ápyov Kai kactyvijto 
káoic, | £X6póc abv £x0po otrjoouat A., Th. 674-75. 

14. On the significance of ëtvuoç and &Arj0gta here, see Nicholson 2016, 120, who follows Nagy 1990, 
421-22 in arguing that the collocation of the two terms "preserves and merges the local and the 
Panhellenic." Cf. Kurke 2013, 139, on Pindar's general concern to preserve local specificities. On 
the role of time with respect to the two types of truth in Olympian 10, see Kromer 1976, esp. 433. 
See also Gerber 1962 on time in Pindar. 

15. Comparable to O. 8.1-2, discussed in the previous chapter. 
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cation to Alatheia implies an obligation partly to her, thus opening the possibil- 
ity of obligations other than those to the laudandus. Later in the ode he names 
Zeus as his motivation for singing: dy@va & é&aipevov deioa O£utrec Wpoav 
Aióc (“The ordinances of Zeus prompt me to sing the choice contest,” 24). His 
obligation to his patron is set by divine rule (Oguttec) governed by Zeus himself 
and is therefore part of a duty larger than the reciprocity between poet and 
laudandus, since failure to uphold this obligation is tantamount to defiance of 
Zeus. The specific relationships between Zeus, xenia, and themis are laid out in 
Olympian 8.21-30: 


£vOa owteipa Aic Eeviov 

nápeðpoç àokeivat O£puc 

&&oy' avOpwrwv. 6 xt yàp TOAD Kai MOAAG PET, 

óp0à Stakpivat Ppevi ur] Tapa karpóv 

OvoraA£c- ve0póc dé tic ABavatwv Kai Tavs’ GAtepKeA xopav 
Tavtodanoiot bréotace Eévoic 

kiova óatpoviav— 

ó & énavtéhhwv xpóvoc 

TOVTO TPATOWV ur] KALOI— 

Awptei Aa@ tapevopevav é& Aiakoð. 


[Aigina,] where Savior Themis, the partner of Zeus Xenios is honored more 
than among other men. For when much swings in the balance in many direc- 
tions, it is difficult to judge appropriately with a straight mind. Some ordinance 
of the gods set even this sea-girt land for strangers of all kinds as a divine 
pillar—and may time as it rises up not grow weary of doing this—a land kept in 


trust for the Dorian people since the time of Aeacus. 


Themis personified is the associate of Zeus Xenios. These lines explain xenia as 
a system instituted by gods for men, whose careful observation of xenia- 
relationships constitutes service to the gods Themis and Zeus." 

This structure of obligation reinforces the opening of Olympian 10, where 


16. MacLachlan 1993, 101, senses a similar servile tone toward Alatheia in Fr. 205: “As alatheia served 
the sovereign Olympia in proving/revealing victors (O. 8.1-2), so the poet serves the queen 
Alatheia in giving an accurate testimony of the victory event.” 

17. Inthe context of Olympian 8, these associations have the additional significance of invoking the 
victor’s home of Aegina, renowned for its hospitality. See Athanassaki 2010 for an argument situ- 
ating this ode in the context of the rivalry between Athens and Aegina. 
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Pindar calls on Alatheia as Zeus’ daughter to oversee his poetic and personal 
responsibilities. Alatheia presides over the poet's many interconnected obliga- 
tions, to the victor and to Zeus, while also validating the content of his ode. In 
balancing truth and reciprocal obligation, Olympian 10 harmonizes dual and 
potentially conflicting duties and intertwines truth with reciprocity. The myth 
of Heracles and Augeas serves as an illustrative example of the violation of this 
ideal. Through the figure of Augeas Pindar shows us the archetypal bad xenos, 
one who cheats his fellow xenos and suffers the consequences therefrom. Her- 
acles’ destructive actions are a retaliatory response to this violation, while his 
establishment of a precinct for Zeus restores the respect for xenia that Augeas 
disregarded. Associating the founding of this precinct with the truth revealed 
by time (53-59) collocates alétheia with xenia just as the opening invocation to 
Alatheia did, blending truth and reciprocity as mutually reinforcing princi- 
ples.!® Pindar’s personification of truth as the overseer of his duties creates a 
poetic framework in which he can fulfill his duty to produce a praise poem 
while precluding any charges of bias toward his patron, thus presenting a true 
account. The myth of Heracles and Augeas reinforces this harmonization. 


Truth, Praise, and Poetic Obligation in Olympian 1 


Olympian 1 also presents the potential conflicts of truth and praise and resolves 
them by situating both under the umbrella of reciprocity. One of the most 
famous of Pindar’s odes, Olympian 1 celebrates Hieron of Syracuses 476 BCE 
victory in the single-horse race. In the ode Pindar suggests that truth and praise 
are complementary and analogous to one another. He does so through the 
embedded myth of Tantalus and Pelops, which he revises from its traditional 
version that Tantalus slaughtered Pelops and and served him to the gods (36, 
46—52).? Instead he claims that Pelops was abducted by a besotted Poseidon, at 
a dinner hosted by Tantalus to which the gods were invited (25-27, 40-41). 
What Pindar foregrounds in his alternative myth is a celebration of reciprocity, 
here between god and mortal: Tantalus’ dinner is repayment for a similar kind- 
ness (ApoiBaía Oeoior deinva napéywv, “providing dinner for the gods in 


18. SeeLiapis 2020, 16, for the relationship between time and truth in Olympian 10 and the evolution 
of time as an "integrative force." 

19. On Pindar’s revisions in Olympian 1, see Howie 1983; Hubbard 1987; McLaughlin 2004; Morgan 
2015, 234-50; Nagy 1986. 
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return,” O. 1.39). This reciprocity parallels the reciprocity between the poet and 
his patron Hieron, whom he describes as a host (Eévov, 103) at whose hearth 
and table poets congregate (10-17). 

Within these intertwined narratives of reciprocity, between gods and mor- 
tals in myth and between poets and patrons in praise odes, Pindar embeds a 
complicated argument about reciprocal obligation and truth. He asserts that 
accounts constrained by concerns for one’s host can nevertheless coexist with 
truth. The truth he presents is shaped by the obligations of reciprocity, between 
his mythical characters and between poet and patron. This may seem like a less 
than satisfactory conception of truth, but in showing us how reciprocity gov- 
erns it, Pindar resolves the potential conflicts between obligatory praise and 
truthful account. 

Pindar rewrites the myth of Tantalus and Pelops in such a way as to claim 
that truthful accounts can accord with pious ones. He prompts us to draw par- 
allels between the obligation to the gods of the mythological digression and the 
obligation to his patron that stems from their relationship as xenoi and forms 
the basis of his praise narrative. Thus he invites us to derive conclusions about 
the congruence between truth and praise informed by his claims about truth 
and piety. Piety and epinician praise are analogous. Both involve expressing 
reverence and avoiding offense lest goodwill—the gods' or the patrons—be 
lost. Both piety and praise are, in Pindar’s presentation, communicated by 
poets. Finally, both present the poet with potentially conflicting obligations 
between reverence and truth that he must negotiate: his poem will be ineffec- 
tive and unbelievable if it appears to worship or praise blindly at the expense of 
truth. Pindar presents a case that the obligations stemming from poet-patron 
reciprocity do not hinder his depiction of truth but, rather, reinforce it. In part 
he is able to make this questionable argument by acknowledging that the aes- 
thetic aspects of poetry are not inherently conducive to truth-telling and in fact 
may lend themselves to the opposite. By expressing awareness of this potential 
pitfall Pindar implicitly provides assurance that his own poetry will avoid it. He 
thus builds credibility for his own poetry as a vehicle for truth. 

Pindar’s reference to alétheia occurs in the mythological digression on Tan- 
talus and Pelops, through which he raises complicated points about poetic aes- 
thetics and truth that are applicable to the obligations of both piety and praise. 


20. For rich discussion of the various and intertwined reciprocities that operate in Olympian 1, see 
Burgess 1993 and Morgan 2015, 223-25. 
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The way Pindar presents this myth privileges piety above all else, but in such a 
way that piety and truth complement one another. The myth enables the poet 
to make a case that piety and truth can work in tandem. This argument in turn 
has implications for the outer praise narrative. The harmony of truth and piety 
that Pindar presents in this myth resonates with the delicate balance he must 
strike in the outer praise narrative between lauding his patron and presenting a 
true account. 

Pindar asserts that the traditional version has been shaped by the mortal 
tendency to believe what is pleasant: 


Tov ueyaoOevr|c £pácoaxo l'atáoxoc 

IIoczió&v, &nei viv kaQapo Aéro ££&gXe KAc0c, 

&Aéqavu paiôtuov pov kekaópévov. 

fj Savpata MOANA, Kai Tob tt Kai Bpováàv Paris oràp TOV dai Aóyov 
dedaidadpevot wevdeot morirots éaratwvtt poOot- 

Xapic 6’, dep dnavta tebyet TÀ peidixa Ovatoic, 

ETLPEPOLOA TILAV Kai ATLOTOV éurjoaro TLOTOV 

Éuprievat TO TOAAAKIC: 

ápépat © éridoutot 

uáprupec Copwtatot. (Olympian 1.25-34) 


The mighty Earth-holder Poseidon fell in love with him when Clotho took him 
out of the pure cauldron, distinct for his gleaming ivory shoulder. Indeed, there 
are many wonders, and somehow the speeches of mortals, stories, have been 
embellished beyond the true account and deceive with intricate falsities;?! for 
Charis, who provides mortals with all pleasant things, often makes something 
untrustworthy credible by bringing honor. But future days are the most skilled 
witnesses. 


Pindar’s alternative version has Pelops born from a cauldron with an ivory 
shoulder; these details allude to the more traditional one, that Pelops had been 
butchered and boiled in a cauldron but was almost completely reconstructed by 


21. As many scholars have argued, pseudos can refer to fiction in the sense of an authorial creation 
that seems feasible but is known not to have happened. The extent to which the concept of fiction 
existed during this period is a matter of some debate. For further discussion see Finkelberg 1998; 
Gill and Wiseman 1993; Konstan 1998, 3-17; Lowe 2000, 259-72; and Rósler 1980, 283-319. On 
these lines in particular, see Ledbetter 2003, 68-70, who argues that “Pindar decidedly lacks any 
notion of poetic fiction” (69). 
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the gods but for his shoulder, which had to be replaced with ivory. The enmesh- 
ing of the two versions sets the stage for what follows. Pindar distinguishes the 
traditional version from the “true account” (tov àAa0fj Aóyov, 28) and suggests 
that the traditional version originated from embellishments of the true account 
that accrued over time. In so doing he posits a filiation between falsehood 
(wevdeot, 29) and truth. The wordplay in dmotov . . . motov (“[makes] some- 
thing untrustworthy credible, 31) further suggests this filiation, the alpha- 
privative bringing out both the directly oppositional nature of the terms as well 
as their shared root. 

He attributes the credibility of these false accounts to the power of Charis, 
a personification of grace or charm.” Here the associations of charis with per- 
ception and reputation are suggestive of the aesthetically compelling aspects of 
poetry.” As critical readers would observe, these lines thus present a problem 
for the poet since they assert that poetic skill can “bring honor" (émipépotoa 
Tidy, 31) to something that does not merit it. Pindar could be perceived as 
praising poetry's potential to deceive. As Douglas Gerber notes, “Even though 
Pindar is critical of the false tales recorded by earlier poets, he is at the same 
time praising the power of poetry to make ‘the unbelievable believable?"?* 
Indeed, Pindar provides little explicit assurance that his own poetry does not 
also espouse persuasion and artistry at the expense of truth; these lines could 
be read as a playful, even noncommittal, attitude to the truth, akin to what 
Hesiod's Muses convey in Th. 26-28.” 

But Pindars recognition of the deceptive potential of charis along with his 
implied criticism of poets who might exploit it provides assurances of his own 
credibility. By stressing the singularity of “the true account” (tov àAa0fj Aóyov, 
28) with the definite article tov, he communicates his own knowledge of such 
an account and his ability to discern what is true from what is false. Likewise, 
his explanation of how poetry elicits belief demonstrates his awareness of its 
rhetorical powers and suggests his intention not to capitalize on them for 
untruthful ends. 


22. Slater 1969, s.v. “yaptc,” 2.a. 

23. Gildersleeve 1885, 132 ad 30; Instone 1996, 101 ad 30; Kirkwood 1982, 52; Verdenius 1988, 20 ad 
30. I should note that Pindar attributes the false Pelops myth to two parties: here he faults his 
poetic predecessors for embellishment to the point of falsehood; later he charges intentional 
falsehood on the part of Pelops' envious neighbors (46-51). And as Morgan 2015, 236, points out, 
even in this passage, although Pindar must at least partially be referring to poetry, he does not do 
so explicitly, instead generalizing to mortal speech more broadly. 

24. Gerber 1982, 59. See also Pratt 1993, 124. 

25. See Athanassaki 2004, 339-41, who similarly sees these lines as responsive to Hesiod's Muses. 
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His reference to charis, too, hints at the argument he will ultimately make, 
that the obligations of reciprocity serve to ground poetry from straying into 
falsehood. Not only does charis designate poetry's charms, it also signals the 
spirit of mutual goodwill fundamental to relationships of reciprocity (e.g., O. 
8.8, 10.12; P. 1.76, 2.17). Leslie Kurke asserts that charis always designates a will- 
ing, reciprocal exchange.?6 Such a meaning explains its function here: poetry's 
charms are part of its gift, both to its subject and to its audience. Reinforcing 
this implication of reciprocity is the wordplay of dmtotov . . . motov (31), which 
parallels similar wordplays that emphasize reciprocity, its expectation of parity, 
and the actual disparity that occurs in corrupted reciprocity (see O. 10.29, dis- 
cussed above). With the multiple evocations of charis, these lines hint at the 
potential conflict between reciprocal obligation and truth, the potential of 
poetry to distort, and—the argument Pindar ultimately makes—the potential 
of reciprocity to clarify. 

The next sentence provides further suggestions about Pindar’s perceived 
role: ott © avdpi qápev &otkóc dui aryóvwv Kaha: peiwv yàp aitia (“It is 
fitting for a man to say good things about the gods, for the blame is less,” 35). 
His rather blunt prioritizing of the gods approval seems to conflict with his 
earlier reverence for the true account (tov àAaOf] Aóyov, 28). Yet both concerns, 
for piety and for truth, govern his poetry and are connected by the interceding 
aphorism about the revelatory effects of time (ápépat & &niAouroi | waptupes 
oogwtatot, “future days are the most skilled witnesses,” 33-34). The conjoining 
of these two concerns suggests that a true account is ultimately controlled by 
the gods it portrays, since Pindar expresses the dual motivations of providing a 
true account while simultaneously pleasing the gods. Line 35 has been inter- 
preted as Pindars unwillingness to privilege truth-telling above piety.? This 
reading seems fitting in light of Pindar’s later refusal to speak ill of the gods for 
the lack of gain he will incur for it (uot © &ropa yaotpiLpapyov pakápwv tiv? 
einetv: agiotapat- | dcépdeia A€Aoyyev Oapuvà Kaxaydpous, “It is impossible 
for me to say that any of the blessed gods is gluttonous—I hold back; lack of 
gain often obtains slanderers as its lot? 52-53). But this statement must be read 
in light of this earlier passage that conjoins truth and praise, thus precluding 


26. Kurke 1991, 67. See also Nagy 1990, 198, who describes charis as “a beautiful and pleasurable reci- 
procity that is simultaneously material and transcendent in nature.” 

27. Pratt 1993, 126: “Here again Pindar does not justify his refusal to speak ill of the gods by appeal- 
ing to the truth or to what the gods deserve." See also Burgess 1993, 38-39. See Kóhnken 1974 for 
an argument that Pindar's innovations stem from concerns about poetic composition rather than 
religious piety. 
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possible tension between the two.?? His criticism of inaccuracy in others poetry 
makes it unlikely that he would risk inviting such criticism of his own. Rather, 
it is more likely that he conceives of his own poetry as a balance and integration 
of truth and piety, thus implying that truth coincides with what is appropriate 
to say about the gods.?? 

Further, Pindar does not actually omit the traditional version entirely but 
incorporates it into his account.? In doing so, he adopts a stance like that of 
Stesichorus, whose alternative Helen myth allows for a double-truth: 


ovk Éot' Érvptoc Aóyoc obtoc. 
où’ épac £v vrvoiv ebo£Apotc 
o06' ixeo népyapa Tpoíac. (Plato, Phaedrus 243a = Finglass 91a = PMG 192) 


This story is not true. You did not go in well-benched ships, nor did you arrive 
at the towers of Troy. 


According to Platos Phaedrus, the source for this fragment, Stesichorus had 
been blinded for an earlier poem telling the traditional tale of Helen. Upon 
recanting that earlier version, he regains his sight.?! Other fragmentary evi- 
dence tells us that the Palinode proceeded to detail the real Helens departure 


28. Pratt 1993, 126-27, cites this passage as well as O. 9.35-41 and N. 5.14-17 as further evidence that 
Pindar values tact and appropriateness above truth. At O. 9.35-41 Pindar asserts that to slander 
the gods is hateful and inappropriate (napa xaipóv, O. 9.38), which I would argue reinforces my 
interpretation of O. 1.28-35: Pindar construes piety and truth-telling as complementary and uses 
the language of tact ($otkóc, kaipóc) to bridge the potential gap between the two. I discuss the 
Nemean 5 passage in the next chapter. 

29. Asimilar point is made by Ledbetter 2003, 7o: “in the divine realm, what is morally appropriate 
coincides with what is true." Hubbard 1987, 14-15, too, sees Pindar's presentation of poetry as 
positive here, given its “polymorphic transformative potential"; he sees the cooking of Pelops as a 
metaphor for the poetic process (16). 

3o. Kóhnken 1974, 200-201, observes that Pindar goes into significant detail about Tantalus' meal to 
the gods. See Nagy 1986, who argues that the juxtaposition ofthe two myths signals that both are 
traditional. 

31. Isocrates gives us further information about the tradition surrounding the Palinode (Isocrates, 
Helen 64 = Davies and Finglass 91c = PMG 192) and suggests that it was part of a longer ode that 
included the traditional Helen myth (i.e., Stesichorus' Helen); see Kannicht 1969 vol. 1, 28-29; 
Kelly 2007; Pratt 1993, 134n6; Sider 1989; Woodbury 1967, 168n24; contra Finglass 2015, 93-96. 
D'Alfonso 1993-1994 reconciles the two views. Another source indicates that Stesichorus com- 
posed not just one but two Palinodes, blaming Homer and Hesiod, respectively, for their faulty 
accounts of the Helen myth (P.Oxy. 2506 fr. 26 col. 1 = Davies and Finglass 90 = PMG 193); see 
Cingano 1982 and Massimilla 1990; contra Bowie 1993, 24-25; Kelly 2007; Leone 1964; Podlecki 
1971, 321-25; Woodbury 1967, 158-60. 
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for Egypt while an image (eiddlon) of her goes to Troy in her stead.?? Stesicho- 
rus initiates (or perhaps simply takes advantage of) an alternative mythological 
tradition later adapted by Euripides in Helen and by Herodotus as well 
(2.113-20). 

Like Olympian 1, the Palinode raises questions about the nature of truth and 
its relationship to poetry. Helen herself is said to have restored Stesichorus' 
sight after he denies the truth of the traditional (Homeric) version (ook . . . 
érvupoc), which has angered her. Thus what the poet labels as true and not true 
is shaped by Helen's concern for her reputation—truth is informed not primar- 
ily by objective accuracy but rather by what is pleasing or acceptable to its sub- 
ject. In other words, the suitability for its particular context can affect whether 
a poem is deemed true.” Furthermore, the Palinode is not a wholesale dis- 
missal of the Homeric account; Stesichorus does not claim that the Trojan War 
never occurred at all, just that it revolved around an illusion rather than the real 
Helen. By replacing Homer's Helen with a cloud, Stesichorus provides an expla- 
nation for how both his own account and the events at Troy could have occurred 
simultaneously.** His alternative tradition thus provides a way for both versions 
of the Helen myth to be valid in some way.” Likewise, in Olympian 1 Pindar 
enfolds the traditional version of the Pelops myth into his own, thus acknowl- 
edging the greater familiarity of the former while preserving the validity of the 
latter, which is tightly circumscribed and specific to his praise purposes.’ For 
both Stesichorus and Pindar, their proposed alternatives do not completely 
replace previous ones, yet both poets claim veracity for their alternatives. 
Finally, for both poets, their alternative truths allow them to remain pious, thus 


32. Forasummary of the sources, see Bassi 1993, 52. For the probable content of Stesichorus' Helen 
poems see Kelly 2007 and Finglass 2015, 93-96. 

33. See Beecroft 2006, 48-49, who argues that the first line of the fragment “situates the Palinode 
within a complex network of ideas concerning truth and lies, fictionality and narrative . . . [it] is 
deceptively simple, and each word within this line, when understood within the context of the 
song culture of which it is a part, is freighted with programmatic significance." Beecroft contin- 
ues with an analysis of each word in the line, including etétumos, which denotes statements whose 
truth-value reflects efficaciousness in local myth and ritual (Beecroft 2006, 66); see also Nagy 
1990, 421-92. 

34. Bassi 1993, 58. See also Woodbury 1967, 165-68, who sees the Palinode as a way of reconciling the 
Homeric tradition, which presents Helen in a sympathetic light, with the emerging view castigat- 
ing Helen for her responsibility in causing the war. 

35. Forfurther discussions ofthe Palinode and its implications for truth and poetry, see Austin 1994, 
2-17 and 90-117; Bassi 1993; Beecroft 2006; and Park 2017. 

36. See Morgan 2015, 235: "Ihe introductory sentence accommodates both versions of the myth. It 
seems at first to conform to the cannibalistic version, but in retrospect we can understand it (if we 
choose) as part of the purified version." 
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benefiting poets and poetic subjects alike. They balance their own welfare with 
that of the subjects of their poetry. 

For Pindar this balance ultimately lends credibility to his praise of the lau- 
dandus. He harmonizes his allegiance to truth with his desire not to offend the 
gods. Defining truth in such a way may not be believable or satisfactory to 
modern readers, as other critics have pointed out.” But it allows for poetic 
obligation to coincide with truthful reporting. Thus Pindar creates a context in 
which truth and piety can coexist. These juxtaposed claims of truth and piety 
have implications for Pindar's similar declaration of loyalty to his laudandus 
Hieron, since they suggest that loyalty to one's subject provides a basis for a true 
account.” The poets admonishments about Charis, pseudos, and embellish- 
ment reflect a consciousness of poetry's persuasiveness and assure us that his 
poem will not deploy them to the same effect. 

He is consequently able to characterize his own ode as an embellishment of 
Hieron' qualities with no loss of credibility: 


&p£ Sé ovepaváoot 

Keivov iro vópo 

AioAntót uon 

xpi]: nénoða dé £&vov 

urj TIV áuigpóxepa kað te pv dua Kai Sbvaptv kupiotepov 
Tov ye vov khutaiot óaiGaAco£uev buvwv mtvxaic. (100-105) 


I must crown that man with a horse-melody in the Aeolic mode. I trust that 
there is no xenos alive today to embellish with glorious folds of songs who is 
both knowledgeable of good things and more authoritative in power. 


The language of embellishment (SatdaAwoeupev, 105) recalls his characteriza- 
tion of deceptive stories (SedatdaApevot, 28), but his poetry fundamentally dif- 
fers in that it is composed in full awareness of its powers and its aims. Because 
he is mindful of charis and its effects and he composes poetry with a concern 
for his xenos-patron, Pindar is safe from the pseudea that riddle other accounts. 
Whereas false accounts are created and propagated by those who are not simi- 
larly conscious of poetry’s effects nor loyal to their subject, Pindar openly 


37. Pratt (1993, 123-26) discusses the problems of Pindar’s claims in O. 1 and argues, along with 
Gerber (1982, 59-60), that Pindar's praise of poetry's power to persuade, albeit by deception 
(1.28-32) suggests that his own poetry could be persuasive but untrue. 

38. Burgess 1993, 41, reads Hieron as a direct parallel for the gods. 
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expresses his obligations to his patron Hieron (xprj, 103; &évov, 103) just as he 
has to the gods (ott ©’ àvópi qápev &oikóc àpipl aryóvwv kaAó- ueiwv yàp 
aitia, 35); these obligations will keep his poetry grounded in and centered on its 
epinician purpose rather than distracted by aesthetic concerns. The reference 
to Hieron as a xenos caps the argument the poet has thus far been implying, 
that reciprocity can foster truth and is indeed conducive to doing so. 
Olympian 1 suggests how epinician poetry might fashion a distinctive 
means for representing the truth. Alétheia informs the poets duty to his subject 
matter, and his statements about poetry intertwine truth with reciprocal obliga- 
tion and reconcile—indeed, even equate—the two. Olympian 1 presents a Pin- 
daric notion of truthfulness that balances external reality—that is, an empiri- 
cally verifiable circumstance or event—with internal, subjective concerns by 
claiming that a true account must take into consideration ones obligation to 
ones subject. In his praise Pindar combines truth and reciprocity as two objec- 
tives of epinician truth-telling, thus lending authority to his praise poetry. He 
declares his devotion to his patron while mitigating his pro-patron bias, incor- 
porating both reciprocal obligation and objectivity into his poetic program. 


Parity, Reality, and Poetry: Nemean 7 


While Olympian 1 presents truth and reciprocal obligation as complements, 
Nemean 7 presents reciprocal obligation as necessary for producing truthful 
accounts. The ode, of unknown date, celebrates the victory of Sogenes in the 
boys pentathlon and digresses to the contest between Odysseus and Ajax over 
Achilles’ arms and to the story of Achilles’ son Neoptolemus. Pindar lays out an 
explicit call for parity between word and deed that parallels the symmetry 
between poet and patron xenoi. Both in the outer praise narratives and in the 
embedded myth of Odysseus and Ajax, the poet urges symmetry between real- 
ity and its verbal representation; the suicide of Ajax exemplifies the deadly con- 
sequences when such symmetry is absent. Furthermore, Pindar intertwines 
this symmetry with poet-patron parity, making the case that poet-patron reci- 
procity is what produces true and accurate poetry. As in Olympian 1, he draws 
a contrast between his own poetry and that of others, specifically Homer’s, 
which he criticizes for its skewed priorities? Nemean 7 presents the duty of 


39. Spelman 2018, 217 and 277, argues that references to Homer in Nemean 7 belong in the larger 
context of Pindar's presumption of his audience's knowledge of poetic precedent. 
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poetry to represent reality and proposes the reciprocity-bound obligations of 
epinician poetry as the best conditions for this purpose.” 

In Nemean 7 Pindar calls for a correspondence between word and deed that 
reflects and is even embedded in the symmetry of reciprocity, or, more pre- 
cisely, in the configurations of reciprocity typical of Pindaric epinician and 
Aeschylean tragedy. Pindar avoids ostensible bias and validates his truth-telling 
claims partly by intertwining the reciprocal obligations of the poet-patron rela- 
tionship with an obligation to represent the truth. He makes numerous claims 
to truth (68-69, 77-79), all the while openly expressing his duties to the lau- 
dandus (33-34, 61, 75-76). He is able to reconcile his obligation to the victor 
with his truth-telling rhetoric by making the case that the poet's obligation to 
his patron coincides with the obligation to truth that should inform poetry. 
Poet-patron reciprocity is what yields truth. 

Nemean 7 begins with an invocation to Eleithyia as the goddess who enables 
human existence, which is described in terms of light and darkness (&vev o£0£v 
| od doc, od uéAatvav Spakévtes ed~pdvav | reàv áógAqeàv éA&youev 
àyAaóyviov'Hgav, “Without you, neither light nor black night do we see, nor 
do we receive your beautiful-limbed sister Hebe,” 2-4).*' Thus begins the per- 
vasive language of vision in the poem, which is connected to the poets message 
about the effects of poetry. The poet later describes its illuminative function: 


ei 62 voyr] tic Epdwy, LEhi—pov’ aitiav 

poaict Moto&v &vépaAe- tai peyarat yap àAxai 
okótov rtoÀbv Üpvov £xyovtt Sedp_evat: 

épyotc dé kaAoic ëoontpov ïoapev Evi oov vpóno, 
ei Mvapoovvac ékatt AtapdaumvKos 


evprntat &roiva óyðwv KAvTaic Enéwv doLdatic. (12-16) 


If someone happens to do well, he throws a pleasing cause in the streams of the 
Muses, for great, valiant actions have much darkness when they lack songs. We 
know the mirror of good deeds through one means only, if, by the will of Mne- 
mosyne with her bright headband, someone finds reward for his toils in the 


famous songs of poetry. 


40. Nicholson 2016, 8-10, too observes that Nemeans 7 and 8 and Olympian 1 are critical of the oral 
tradition and its ability to represent the truth. 

41. See Young 1970, 633-43, for the function of Eleithyia in Nemean 7. Young argues that the opening 
of this ode is a typically Pindaric type whereby the poet introduces a universal human experience 
before moving to the specific case of the laudandus. 
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The alignment of light with poetry and of darkness with the absence of poetry 
anticipates similar statements about truth and memory that will appear later in 
the poem, where light and darkness reappear as metaphors for knowledge and 
the lack thereof. 

As Pindar delineates familiar relationships between poetry, accomplish- 
ment, and memory, he describes how athletic accomplishment relies on poetry 
for its glorification.“ As recompense for accomplished athletes (&rowa, 16), 
poetry is an act not only of memorialization but also of reciprocal obligation, 
without which notable deeds effectively cease to exist.’ This conception of 
poetry as memory evokes alétheia’s etymology and points up the poet's duty to 
the laudandus. The opening lines describe the universality of birth and exis- 
tence, which poetry then has the pivotal role of memorializing through accu- 
rate representation. When Pindar later describes blame as dark (oxotetvov, 61), 
he recalls the obfuscation that poetry ought to prevent. The invocation to 
Eleithyia and the image of a mirror point to two distinct but intertwined truths 
about poetry, that it is at once an act of creation by the poet and an obligatory 
act of reflection on a deed already performed. 

As both something new and a representation of something old, poetry must 
balance its novelty with its accuracy. This sentiment is echoed in Nemean 8.20- 
22, an echo that anticipates further resonances between the two odes that in 
concert serve the poets overarching message about truth, poetry, and 
reciprocity: 


TIOAAA yàp MOAAG AéAekrau, veapa ©’ eEevpovta Sóuev Bacávo 
&c ÉAeyyov, änaç kivdvvoc: 6wov dé Aóyot qOovepoiotv, 
dntetat & éod@v dei, xeipóvecot © ovdk épiCet. 


For many things have been said in many ways, and when someone finds new 
things and puts them to the test on the touchstone, it is a danger in every 
respect; words are relish for the envious, and envy always takes hold of good 


men but has no beef with lesser men. 


42. Many scholars discuss the relationship between poetry and memory. E.g., Bundy 1986; Detienne 
1996, 48-49; Kurke 1991; and Pratt 1993, 115-29. 

43. On dmowva, see Finley 1981, 241; Kurke 1991, 108-34; and Wilson 1999, 136-38. 

44. Forthe poetics of creation in Pindar, see Segal 1986a, esp. 69 for N. 7 specifically. This conception 
of poetry anticipates what eventually becomes a commonplace about literature in general, that it 
has both imaginative and mimetic dimensions. See Lamarque and Olsen 1994, 261-67, for further 
reflections on this literary convention. 
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Ideas about poetic novelty, truth, and envy are compressed within these few 
lines, which subsequently transition to the suicide of Ajax as the lamentable 
result of envy. The metaphor of the touchstone evokes truth and verification, 
which novel words must undergo to attain validity.“ Such verification, how- 
ever, can trigger envy; the implication is that praise, when accurate, can incur 
ill will. The silver lining, however, is that envy itself is proof of someone's value 
and the validity of praising him since envy is never directed at an inferior per- 
son. Implicit in all of this is that Pindar's own praise is accurate, given that his 
susceptibility to attack by envious people marks his membership among the 
good (éoA@v, 22). Pindar thus constructs a situation in which praise and truth- 
ful rhetoric are synonymous, for if envy comes only to men who are esloi, the 
attacks of envy are actually proof of a man's laudability. 

The dual conception of poetry as a both creative and reflective medium lies 
at the heart of Pindar’s criticism of Homer in Nemean 7. Specifically, Pindar 
faults Homer for falsely presenting Odysseus’ story, to disastrous ends for Ajax. 
Odysseus, although objectively Ajax's inferior, nonetheless is awarded the arms 
of Achilles. Pindar attributes this miscarriage of justice to Homer's artificial— 
and thus deceitful and noxious—inflation of Odysseus’ heroism: 


éyw dé mAgov’ £Artopat 

Aóyov Oóvoo£oc rj ráOav Sia TOV áóveni] yev£oO 'Ounpov. 

nel wevdeot oi MoTAVa <te> Laxava 

oeuvóv ëneoti Tt Gogia dé KAETTEL Tapayotoa uoOotc. TUPAOV ð’ £yet 
fitop Spthoc avdp@v ó rAeiotoc. ei yàp Åv 

E vàv áAáOetav iðéuev, od Kev órA ov xoAoOeíc 

6 kaptepdg Alas érate ià ppeva@v 

Aevpov igos. (7.20-27) 


I expect that Odysseus’ story has become greater than his experience on account 
of sweet-talking Homer, since something majestic lies upon his falsehoods and 
his soaring resourcefulness. Skill deceives and misleads with stories. The major- 
ity of men have a blind heart, for if it were possible for them to see the truth, 
mighty Ajax, angered over the arms, would not have stuck a smooth sword 
through his heart. 


45. Fora discussion of the touchstone metaphor in Greek literature, see duBois 1991, 9-34. 
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Homer has not failed in the creative aspect of poetry, as his skill with words is 
demonstrable and laudable (advemi}, 21; toravá te yayav, 22; oeuvóv, 23).*° 
But the aesthetic quality of his poetry distracts the audience from the truth (tav 
àAóOetav, 25) and obscures his own divergence from it. Homer' poetry thus 
fails in its reflective duty by presenting Odysseus in a manner disproportionate 
to his experiences (1A£ov' . . . Aóyov O6voo£oc i] náOav, 21). 

The contrast between verbal and visual modes further emphasizes this 
asymmetry. Pindar praises Homer's creativity in terms of speech (Aóyov, 
advert}, 21) but uses visual language for Ajax (rvqAóv, 23; iÔéuev, 25), a contrast 
that points up the disparity between Homer's words and the truth.* Further- 
more, the discrepancy between Odysseus’ experience and its account (Aóyov . . . 
Tj náOav, 21) conflicts with the prescribed symmetry between deeds and their 
reportage evoked by the earlier image of the mirror (14). Pindar criticizes 
Homer for lacking such symmetry, which, in Pindar's presentation, is the duty 
of poetry. His opening lines prescribe a combination of creation and represen- 
tation in poetry, a combination he deems absent in Homer. 

Pindar’s criticism suggests indirection rather than actual lying since pseu- 
dos can designate a number of things, for example, a perceiver's misapprehen- 
sion, a speaker's intentional deception, fiction, or some combination of these 
meanings.“ The ambiguous focalization of terms like pseudos— does it refer to 
the speaker' intentional deception or simply the listener's misapprehension?— 
does not mean the speaker is absolved from blame. As Bernard Williams 
observes, patently true statements still have the potential to deceive by produc- 
ing a misapprehensive disposition in the hearer.” If a person goes through 
another’s mail then claims, “someone has been opening your mail,” he does not 
lie, but he does falsely suggest a culprit other than himself. This scenario depicts 
deception as any communication that fosters misapprehension and thereby 
violates a tacit agreement of trust between speaker and listener. In any case 
Pindar faults Homer for producing a narrative that elicits inaccurate percep- 
tions of events. 


46. As Pratt 1993, 127, notes: "Pindar here slyly praises Homer’s ability to confer more fame on Odys- 
seus than he deserved as a positive attribute of poetry, a quality that a patron might well 
appreciate." 

47. As Nagy 1990, 422-23, puts it: “[Pindar’s] tradition . . . puts a strong emphasis on its association 
with the visual metaphor, as distinct from the auditory metaphor that marks the Homeric tradi- 
tion, and an equally strong emphasis on the truth-value of local traditions grounded in cult, as 
distinct from the synthetic complexities attributed to Homer." 

48. "Fiction," per the translation of Race 1997 vol. 2, 73. 

49. Williams 2002, 96. 
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He seems at first to distinguish between Homer’s account of Odysseus 
(Aóyov OdvooEos, 21) and the truth (tav àAáOetav, 25), thus pointing out an 
instance in which poetry has shaped memory falsely. His comments on decep- 
tive skill (cogia dé kAérret rapáyotoa uvðorc, 23) and the blindness of men 
(tvgrov & éxet | Top ópiAoc avdpav 6 nAeiotoc, 23-24) are directed to an 
audience external to but familiar with Homer's poetry. But the next sentence (ei 
yàp .. . Aevpov Ei~oc, 24-27) indicates an internal audience. The aphorism 
about blindness blends Homer’s audience with Ajax's?? and thus expands the 
sphere of relevance for truth and falsehood beyond the confines of the myth. 
While alétheia here designates the reality of Ajax’s superiority, its context points 
to the need for poetry to preserve this reality; it refers to both an objective real- 
ity as well as the poet's duty to the truth. As a poet, Pindar serves to foreground 
truths that will otherwise disappear and to bring praiseworthy events to the 
attention of his audience so that his victor will not suffer the same fate as Ajax. 

Ajax’s suicide is the extreme consequence of deception, as we see more 
clearly in Nemean 8.24-34: 


fj tiv dyAwooov Lev, Atop & áXipov, Ada KatEexet 

èv Avyp@ veixet- uéyiotov © aidAw wevdet yépac avtétatat. 
Kpvgiatot yàp &v yáqoic Odvoor Aavaoi Óspánevoav. 
xpvo£ov & Afac otepneic 6TAWV qóvo náAatoev. 

fj Hav åvóporá ye Sdototv £v Oepu® xpol 

Ake pij&av neAeputópievot 

bw dheEuBpotw Aóyyxa, và uév aug’ Ayiel veoktóvo, 
&AXov Te LOXOwv Ev TohvPOdpotc 

ápépauc. £x0pà © dpa nápqaotc tv Kai náa, 

ainvAwv blwy ópógotroc, 60Àogpaór|c, kakoroióv dvetdoc- 
à 1ó uev Aaumpov Pitar, Tov © apavtwv kõõoç avteiver oaðpóv. 


Yes, in deadly strife obscurity takes hold of someone tongueless but valiant in 
heart; the greatest honor is held up to fickle falsehood. For in secret ballots the 
Danaans devoted themselves to Odysseus, but Ajax, robbed of the golden weap- 


50. Pratt 1993, 128, also makes this observation. She notes the ambiguity of the pronoun oi in verse 
22, taking it, correctly I think, as a reference to Homer rather than Odysseus. See also Segal 1967, 
442; and Most 1985, 150-51, for discussion of the close association between Homer and Odysseus 
in these lines. See Morgan 2015, 236-37, on the similarities between this passage and Olympian 
1.28-34, both of which conflate poetry and nonpoetic mortal speech. 
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ons, wrestled with death. Truly they struck unequal wounds in the warm bodies 
of the enemy, as they drove them back with their helpful spears, both over 
freshly killed Achilles and in the destructive days of other toils. Indeed, there 
was hateful deception even long ago, the fellow traveler of flattering stories, 
wily, a maleficent disgrace, which violates the luminous and upholds the 
unwholesome renown of those who should not be seen. 


This passage ostensibly explains Odysseus’ offense in Nemean 7.20-27.*! But in 
neither ode does Pindar explicitly name Odysseus as the agent of pseudos (25) 
and parphasis (32).? He focuses not on Odysseus but on the deception itself, 
which results in the inaccurate bestowal of praise and blame. The reference to 
inequality between Odysseus’ and Ajax's achievements (åvóuoia, 28) evokes 
Nemean 7’s emphasis on parity between reality and verbal accounts of it and 
further links Odysseus and Ajax’s story to messaging about the purpose of 
poetry. 

The language used of Odysseus in Nemean 8 (wevdde, Nemean 8.25; 
Tappaoic, 32; aipwrkwv pwOwv, 33) echoes language describing Homer in 
Nemean 7 (wevdeot, 22; kAérttet Mapayotoa pWOotc, 23) and thus likens Odys- 
seus rhetoric to untruthful poetry.” But by understating Odysseus’ agency, 
Pindar generalizes praise as determined by an audience susceptible to verbal 
manipulation.** The Greeks misjudge the relative merits of Ajax and Odysseus 
despite Ajax’s clear superiority, the self-evidence of which is emphasized again 
by the language of vision: Ajax is “the luminous" (tò èv Aapmpov, 8.34) whereas 
men like Odysseus are “the invisible" (tv © dqavtwv, 8.34).°° Since the audi- 
ence is not prone to seeing even obvious truths, the implication is that poets 


51. For the various accounts about Achilles’ arms, see Most 1985, 153. Most 1985, 150, diverges from 
the traditional view that N. 7.20-23 refer to the judgment on Achilles’ arms, arguing instead that 
“Pindar may be suggesting that Homer, instead of inquiring whether Odysseus’ narrative was 
truthful or not, simply repeated Odysseus’ report in his own words.” Although I do not go as far 
as Most does, I do see merit in his idea that Pindar merges Homer’s and Odysseus’ characteristics 
here. 

52. As Most 1985, 152, observes: “Pindar is careful here [in N. 7] and elsewhere to avoid making the 
explicit claim that Achilles’ arms were awarded to Odysseus only because Odysseus deceived and 
cheated the Greeks.” 

53. See Miller 1982, 118, on the function of Odysseus as “corrupt or perverse rhetorician.” Carey 
1976, 31, points out that Odysseus traditionally has an unfair advantage over Ajax, but his use of 
deceit is a Pindaric innovation. See also Nisetich 1989, 22. 

54. Nicholson 2016, 9, makes a similar point about the conflation between myth and poetry in 
Nemean 8; he notes that while N. 8.32-34 at first glance refers to Ajax’s poor rhetoric, “the broader 
oral tradition seems the likely target.” 

55. Bremer 1976, 307, makes a similar point. 
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must represent events in accordance with reality. This sentiment resonates with 
Nemean 7, where Pindar presents a similar contrast between how Ajax was per- 
ceived and what he actually did, terming the latter situation "the truth” (tav 
&A &Oeta, 7.25). 

Although Pindar criticizes Homer in Nemean 7, in Isthmian 4.37-39 he 
lauds Homer for duly glorifying Ajax.” These puzzlingly divergent attitudes 
can be explained through consideration of the mirror in Nemean 7.14. Pindar 
criticizes Homer's poetry not for failing in its creative or aesthetic aspects, but 
for inconsistently fulfilling its reflective duty. Homer sometimes, but not always, 
upholds symmetry between poetry and reality as he praises appropriately in 
some cases but not in others. His glorification of Odysseus is disproportionate 
to the reality and thus diminishes the credibility of his praise. A possible cause 
of this inconsistency is that his primary concern is not praise but art, so his 
poetry shows no particular allegiance to his subject or to the truth. 

By contrast Pindar identifies his own praise in terms of the obligations of 
poet-patron reciprocity: 


Eeivoc eiut okoretvóv ånéywv yóyov, 

ÜÕaToç dte pods gidov ç ávóp' äywv 

KÀéog étijtupov aivéco- ToTiPopos 8 àyaOoict uo08c obroc. 
ùv Ó  £yybc Axaióc où uéuyetai p ávrip 

Toviac brép àáAóc oikécov, kai rpo£evia nénoi®, £v ve Sapdtatc 
Öupatı óépkopat Aaunpóv, oby ortepBaAov, 

Piara návr èk noóóG Epvoatc. (Nemean 7.61-67) 


I am a xenos. As I hold off dark blame and lead genuine fame like streams of 
water to a man who is my friend, I will praise; this is suitable payment for good 
men. An Achaean man being nearby and living over the Ionian Sea will not find 
fault with me.” I trust in hospitality, and I look brightly among my townsmen 
since I do not overstep the mark and I have removed all force from my path. 


56. Spelman 2018, 277, dismisses this discrepancy to claim that the significant point is that “both 
these passages presuppose that Homeric epic is widely known, as it was”; cf. Spelman 2018, 217, 
where he reads N. 7.14-16 as reference to shared knowledge of poetic precedent. See Fitch 1924, 
57-65 and Nisetich 1989 for an explanation of the body of texts encapsulated by Pindar’s use of 
the name “Homer.” Nisetich 1989, 9-23, argues that Pindar’s varying attitudes toward Homer 
stem from the varying contexts and occasions in which the various odes were composed. Perhaps 
so, but I would also add that Pindar finds certain aspects of Homer more laudable than others. 

57. On the expansiveness of Pindar’s imagined audience in these lines, see Spelman 2018, 120-23. 
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The comparison of his poetry to streams of water (poác, 62) recalls his earlier 
reference to the Muses’ streams (poaiot, 13) and verbally links Pindar’s praise 
with the opening message about the reflective duty of poetry. Likewise, the lan- 
guage of light and vision (6upatt óépkopat Aaunpóv, 66) evokes the prescrip- 
tive opening of the ode as well as the digression about Ajax.” As in Olympian 
10.3-12, Pindar engages the various spheres of guest-host obligation, friend- 
ship, and monetary exchange (uto@0c, 63) to characterize and emphasize the 
reciprocal relationship between poet and patron.” He praises his patron (here, 
the victor’s father Thearion) as a friend (gidov, 62) but makes clear that this 
friendship is couched in xenia (E¢ivoc, 61; mpokevia, 65), which obligates the 
praise poet to protect his patron from blame (ånéywv yoyov, 61). This obliga- 
tion does not preclude the accuracy of his praise, which the poet describes as 
"genuine" (étrtvpov), thus asserting both sincerity and accuracy.” 

The key difference between Pindar and Homer, then, is that Pindar’s poetry 
reflects an obligation both to his subject and to reality. This obligation is com- 
parable to his stance of piety toward the gods in Olympian 1.28-35, where he 
expresses obligation and accuracy as joint and complementary concerns. In 
Nemean 7 he presents a more convincing argument that poetry unrestrained by 
obligations of reciprocity and unconcerned with parity between poet and 
patron cannot properly reflect reality. His criticism of Homer suggests that a 
truthful account is born ofa relationship of obligation between poet and patron, 
absent in Homer's poetry, and adheres to praise that accurately reflects the 
kleos of the laudandus. 

Kurke has argued that Pindar’s description of poet-patron guest-friendship 
involves reciprocity tantamount to equality. I would add that Nemean 7 goes 
so far as to propose a parallel parity between poetry and its subject matter. At 
least two levels of obligation are outlined in Nemean 7: there is an obligation to 
reflect deeds accurately since poetry is their only “mirror,” the sole means for 


58. On the associations between light, truth, and poetry in Pindar, see Bremer 1976, 296-314, esp. 
301-14. 

59. See Kurke 1991, 93, who relies on Bourdieu to argue that this metaphor of payment does not sug- 
gest an impersonal monetary exchange; rather, the values of the archaic guest-host relationship 
continue in Pindar's time, even though the language has broadened to reflect the increased use of 
real rather than symbolic currency. 

60. See Kurke 1991, 136 (citing Slater 1979, 80), who argues that "Ihe bond of xenia authenticates the 
poet's encomium, but it also participates in a precise social context.” On &trjtupov, see Carey 
1981, 159: "éti]jtopiov emphasizes the truth of Pindar's words (in contrast to Homer and ópuAoG 
avdpa@v ó nAeioroc)." 

61. See Kurke 1991, 140-41, where she discusses O. 1.103-5 and P. 10.63-65. Both passages mention 
guest-friendship in a way similar to N. 7.65 (npo&eviq nénoi0?). 
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knowledge of great deeds (Épyoic è kaAotc čoontpov icapev évi obv 1pórto, 
14), and there is the obligation that the poet has to his patron-host. Finally, 
Pindar takes the argument further to propose, surprisingly, that praise poetry, 
because its purpose is most closely tied to such obligations, is best suited to 
communicating the truth. His promise not to “overstep the mark" (brepaAcov, 
66) recalls his concern for symmetry between event and record, which Homer, 
in presenting a Aóyoc that exceeds Odysseus’ náða (21), has failed to achieve. 


Conclusion 


As I argued in the previous chapter, Pindar situates alétheia within epinician 
poetry, which is premised on reciprocity and obligation between poet and 
patron. He thus embeds truth within the obligations of reciprocal relationships. 
While alétheia represents the truth, it also reflects the promises of reciprocity 
within the relationship between patron and epinician poet. He reconciles his 
obligation to his patron with his duty to the truth by producing an accurate 
representation of praiseworthy events. Moreover, the poet contends that praise 
poetry, bound by its duties to the laudandus, is inherently more truthful than 
poetry driven by aesthetic concerns. The formulations of alétheia, reciprocity, 
and obligation that ground Pindar's outer praise narrative are reinforced by his 
mythological digressions, which provide exempla for the importance of inter- 
twining reciprocity and truth. 

Through the myths of Heracles and Augeas, Tantalus and Pelops, and Odys- 
seus and Ajax, Pindar reinforces the ground rules of truth and poetry that he 
sets forth in his praise. Through lying and cheating, Augeas violates his recipro- 
cal arrangement with Heracles and undermines the expected parity between 
them. He thus runs counter to the ideals of alétheia and poetry that Pindar lays 
out in the opening of the ode and in this respect is similar to the female figures 
I will examine in the next chapter. In Olympian 1 Pindar takes aim at other 
poets for prioritizing aesthetics over truth and holds up the traditional story of 
Tantalus and Pelops as an example. He proposes his own alternative, which 
exemplifies the harmony between truth and piety. By comparing his praise aims 
with piety, Pindar suggests that his own poetic agenda, though hampered by 
the constraints of reciprocity and obligation, nevertheless can coexist with 
truth. Nemean 7, too, presents Pindar's criticism of poets who are not bound to 
a program of accurate representation. Pindar faults Homer for praising Odys- 
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seus to a degree disproportionate to reality. He then suggests a parallel between 
the reflective relationship between poetry and truth and the parity between 
poet and patron. The primary difference between Pindar and poets like Homer 
is the role xenia plays in shaping their poetry. What this criticism suggests is 
that a poet's obligation to the patron must be associated with truth but, coun- 
terintuitively, poetry composed outside the bounds of this obligation can yield 
falsehood and deception. The reciprocal exchange relationship is the specific 
hallmark of epinician poetry: as a guest-friend to the laudandus, Pindar is able 
to provide a more accurate and balanced account than a poet not constrained 
by such reciprocal obligations. 

Taking note of the ways in which Pindar incorporates truth and falsehood 
in his mythological digressions allows for fuller comprehension of his poetic 
aims. His statements about truth and verbal expression connect his myths to 
the outer praise narratives in which they are embedded. The priority of poet- 
patron reciprocity informs the poet's conception of truth, both in his praise and 
in his promise to his patron. These concerns are reflected in Pindar’s mytho- 
logical digressions, which illustrate the ideals of reciprocity and truth that 
inform his praise poetry. His statements about truth and verbal expression 
within his myths are informed by the reciprocity frameworks in the outer praise 
narrative: both are premised on correspondence and symmetry, between word 
and deed and between poet and patron. 

Pindar conveys the impression that his commitment to praising the victor 
will yield a true account and that his commitment to the laudandus is part of a 
broader commitment to the truth. It has been observed that Pindar presents 
truth-telling as the purpose of poetry.? What has gone unnoticed is how Pin- 
dar employs the various epinician aspects of obligation and reciprocity to put 
forth an aesthetic that not only balances truth and praise but equates them and 
presents praise as a mode uniquely suited to presenting the truth. Such an equa- 
tion is premised on the sanctity of reciprocity and truth as conjoined ideals. 
This integration of truth with the reciprocity that defines his poetry is reflected 
in Pindar’s treatments of female figures and deception as well, which, as I dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, evoke existing stereotypes but are adapted for messag- 
ing specific to epinician poetry. In Pindars presentation female deception 
undermines the delicate harmony of reciprocity and truth; thus, deception, as 
practiced by female figures, is antithetical to the very reciprocal relationships 


62. Ortega 1970, 353-72. 
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on which epinician poetry itself is premised. Just as the mythological digres- 
sions in the present chapter reflect the poet’s aims in regard to reciprocity and 
truth, so too do his deceptive female figures shed similar light. And as we shall 
see in later chapters, Aeschylean tragedy presents an intertwining of reciproc- 
ity, truth, and gender that complements Pindar’s, wherein female figures articu- 
late in various ways the tight connections between reciprocity and truth. 

Indeed, the explorations I have conducted here ultimately serve my larger 
aim of situating Pindar and Aeschylus in relation to one another in terms of the 
conceptual frameworks their poetry reflects. In both Pindar's expressions of 
praise and in his mythological exempla, concerns for reciprocity shape alétheia, 
which in turn reinforces the ideals of reciprocity. This interrelationship between 
reciprocity and truth puts Pindar on the same page as Aeschylus. As I have 
discussed and will discuss further, Aeschylean configurations of reciprocity 
complement Pindar’s in their emphasis on symmetry; the kind of language 
each poet uses to emphasize this symmetry is strikingly similar. Moreover, 
Aeschylus, like Pindar, incorporates alétheia into many of his articulations of 
reciprocity, thus demonstrating the comparability of the two poets' visions of 
reciprocity and truth. 


CHAPTER 3 


Gender, Reciprocity, and Truth in Pindar 


In previous chapters I argued that reciprocity governs Pindar’s use of alétheia, 
which in turn helps to delineate reciprocity. The term alétheia is presented in 
ways that are specific to the frameworks of reciprocity governing the poet- 
patron relationship of epinician poetry. We can see these tendencies in both the 
sections of Pindar’s epinician odes explicitly devoted to praise, as well as the 
mythological digressions that reinforce them. Pindar alétheia is a hybrid that 
connotes both objective reality as well as the reciprocity-bound obligations of 
the epinician poet. On the flip side, as the example of Augeas in Olympian 10 
tells us, deception and falsehood undermine this relationship. 

This chapter explores the role of female gender in this intertwining of reci- 
procity and truth. It examines several female figures who are, on the surface, 
configured as antitheses to truth and reciprocity. The deceptive female figures 
of Pindars myths damage relationships of (male) reciprocity and obligation 
similar to the ones examined in previous chapters.! These relationships reflect 
an expectation of mutual exchange and benefit and are fundamental to epini- 
cian poetry. Pindar often conflates any female activity—especially seduction— 
with deception, and his versions of myths magnify the specifically deceptive 
role of the female characters within them. In this respect his configurations of 
female characters reflect a general tendency of ancient Greek literature.? But he 


1. This is not to say that Pindar depicts all female characters negatively; for example, the portrayals 
of Evadne in Olympian 6 and Medea in Pythian 4 are largely positive. 

2. As Worman 1997, 154-55, notes: “In the ancient texts . . . bodies depicted as dangerously desirable, 
bodies whose possession is elusive, bodies that impede knowledge (by veiling, deceiving, etc.) 
tend to be female." She makes similar points in Worman 2002, 83-85. 


ZA 
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also embeds such depictions within larger narratives of reciprocity, showing 
how female deception damages reciprocal relationships specifically. These 
acts of female deception are metaphorically significant for epinician poetry 
itself, which is built on reciprocity and truth? Simply put, deceptive female 
figures are in the same company as Augeas in that they help Pindar illustrate, 
by negative example, the delicacy of reciprocal relationships built on trust 
and truthfulness. 

Further, the deceptive female figures examined in this chapter are more 
complicated than Augeas in that they mirror, in ways that he does not, some of 
the gray areas of poetry’s functions. The deceptions they enact or embody over- 
lap with some aspects of poetry, such as creativity or artistic skill. As in Olym- 
pian 1, where Pindar’s poetry shares aesthetic qualities with false but persuasive 
accounts, the crafty and creative capacities of his deceptive female characters 
parallel his own poetic traits. And as in Nemeans 7 and 8, where Odysseus and 
Ajax's audience overlaps with that of the poet who tells their story, the depic- 
tions of the female characters in this chapter have implications not only for the 
characters within the myth but also for Pindar's reality as an epinician poet. In 
effect, these female figures embody an acknowledgment of poetry's potential 
for harm, and they communicate Pindar’s implicit assurance that his own 
poetry will avoid the pitfalls they represent. Ultimately, then, the way Pindar 
deploys such deceptive female characters has specific implications for his own 
poetry, as he situates them within contexts that emphasize reciprocity and 
depicts their actions as distorted reflections of his own. This chapter examines 
how Pindar participates in a tradition of refracting truth and poetry through 
gendered dynamics, in a way that is specific to epinician reciprocity. Subse- 
quent chapters will examine similar functions of female characters for 
Aeschylean truth and reciprocity. 

In this chapter I conduct a brief examination of gender and its significance 
for ancient Greek poetry. I then turn to three female figures in Pindar's odes 
who illustrate how Pindars myth-making incorporates gendered configura- 
tions to serve his poetic program. The Hera-cloud in the Ixion-myth of Pythian 
2, Coronis in Pythian 3, and Hippolyta in the myth of Peleus in Nemean 5 dem- 
onstrate the conflation of specifically female seduction with deception and the 


3. His treatment of divine rape is comparable. As De Boer 2017 has persuasively argued, Pindar 
sanitizes accounts of divine rape by reformulating them into "stories of affection and marriage" 
(1-2); he does so in order to reinforce the pious stance he projects in his poetic program. 
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implications thereof for Pindars conception of his poetry.* Through these 
female figures, cast as deceptive ones, Pindar presents the harms of deception 
to relationships of reciprocity. Just as he frames truth in its specificity to the 
reciprocity governing epinician poetry, so too does he present deception as 
harmful to it. Furthermore, by channeling deception through female figures, he 
deploys motifs we see in previous poets' configurations of female figures, whose 
creative activities are ambiguously true or false or both. I will conclude with an 
exploration of male seduction in Pindar to show its relative innocuousness 
compared to female seduction. 


The Significance of Gender 


Ancient Greek literature reflects a perception of gender difference. In the Iliad, 
for example, Hector “assures” Andromache of his safety in part by telling her to 
tend to her housework and leave the business of war to men (6.490-93). The 
Odyssey's Calypso protests the unfair treatment of goddesses who engage in 
sexual relationships with mortals, thus implying a double standard for gods and 
goddesses (5.118-29). Often gender is articulated through consideration of the 
feminine as the "other" against which the normal is defined? For example, 
Semonides' Fragment 7 is devoted to listing different female—but not male— 
types; the Chorus of Agamemnon criticize Clytemnestra’s specifically female 
credulity (483-87); Orestes mocks Aegisthus for having a womans heart (0r] eia 
yàp ppħy, "for his heart is womanly,’ Ch. 305). This is not to say that stereotypes 
about masculinity are never expressed: various characters do remark on Cly- 
temnestras masculine temperament (àvóópovAov nitov Kéap, A. 11; KaT’ 
ávópa ow@pov’, 351). But articulations of feminine traits, on the whole, are 
more common. 

Of course, *male" and "female" are neither stable nor monolithic categories, 
and the degree to which they are considered oppositional varies with time, 


4. Ahlert 1942, 58, points out that these myths center on transgressive love, from which Aphrodite 

is absent. 

Zeitlin 1996, 1-15. 

6. Particularly in tragedy, which is rife with them, along with characters and situations that under- 
mine them; e.g., the Chorus of Danaids claim a feminine lack of bellicosity (A., Supp. 748-49); 
Ismene says something similar about the impropriety or inability of women to resist men (S., Ant. 
61-62); Medea lists a litany of woes unique to women (E., Med. 230-51). 


I 
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place, and society.’ Furthermore, perspectives on gender can vary with schol- 
arly discipline. Biologists and evolutionary psychologists, for example, start 
with the physical and biological manifestations of gender—sex organs and hor- 
mones—to approach gender as something innate (“gender essentialism" 
Social theorists and anthropologists, on the other hand, view behaviors and 
perceptions associated with gender as products of cultural and social forces; 
they differentiate “sex” and “gender” using the former for biological phenom- 
ena and the latter to signify social constructs and expectations, but the sex/ 
gender binary too has its own flaws.* 

Gender is dynamic, shaped by different cultures and their histories.? Thus, 
considerations of gender and gendered constructs can shed light on the social 
and historical contexts in which they appear. As Joan Wallach Scott notes, "gen- 
der is a primary way of signifying relationships of power?!? The implicit hierar- 
chical nature of gender relations makes gender an illuminating lens through 
which to view many other types of relationships as well: ^When historians look 
for the ways in which the concept of gender legitimizes and constructs social 
relationships, they develop insight into the reciprocal nature of gender and soci- 
ety and into the particular and contextually specific ways in which politics con- 
structs gender and gender constructs politics?!! In other words, gender can be a 
mirror. Its ubiquity means that it can reflect many kinds of relationships or power 
dynamics, even those that are not ostensibly or strictly about gender per se. 

What Scott observes about gender and historical analysis is also useful in 
the study of ancient Greek poetry, in which gender and gendered relationships 
parallel and help define poetic ones. Perceived gender and gender difference 
can coincide with and thus help us understand many kinds of hierarchies and 
constructs in Greek poetry. For example, scholars have written about the male- 
female oppositions at the basis of the Theogony myth, oppositions that mirror 
the various power dynamics threading through the poem.” Similarly, as Kirk 


7. Oncetreated synonymously with biological sex, gender is increasingly understood as a product of 
a number of factors, biological, cultural, and social. Thinkers from Simone de Beauvoir to Michel 
Foucault to Judith Butler have helped us understand this complexity. See Robson, Rabinowitz, 
and Masterson 2014, 2-3. 

8. See Foxhall 2013, 2-4, for a summary of various approaches to gender. See Holmes 2012, 47-48, 
for a summary of the sex/gender binary and its controversies. 

9. Such considerations are particularly valuable for understanding the structures of ancient Greek 
societies, whose extreme paucity of texts by women speaks volumes about the status of women in 
such societies. See Lardinois and McClure 2001. 

10. Scott 1986, 1067. 
11. Scott 1986, 1070. 
12. E.g, Arthur 1982; Park 2014; Sussman 1978. Burke 1966, 129, makes a similar point about 
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Ormand observes, "Recent feminist scholars have [discussed] the ways in 
which tragedy uses the hierarchy of gender in ancient Greece as a literary 
device. They productively suggest that the gender conflict in ancient tragedy 
stands in for various other conflicts in the Athenian state: humans versus gods, 
private versus public, past versus present, etc"? Of course, when we examine 
poetry through the lens of gender, we must understand that poetic references 
to gender do not have an absolute basis in biology, nor do they necessarily 
reflect the historical reality of men and women in ancient Greece.!! But they do 
shed light on ancient ideas about gender, which are often premised on a male- 
female binary, with all its inadequacy and instability.'^ 

For my purposes, gender matters because gender difference can be embed- 
ded in conceptions of Greek poetry and its relationship to truth. For example, 
Hesiod's interactions with the Muses can be understood in terms of male- 
female difference and hierarchy, and their concomitant complexities, circulari- 
ties, or inconsistencies: 


"noipévec &ypavAot Kak’ &Aéyyea, yaotépeç olov, 

lópev wevdea TOAAG AEyetv £ropototv Ópoio, 

iSpev 6’, edt’ £0£Ac pev, àÀA0£a ynpboacBat.” 

Öç Epacav kobpat ueyáAov Atoc àptiéneiat- 

Kai Lol oKiTTpov £8ov, Sapvns épi8nAéoc Sov 

Spéyaoat Onntov- &vénvevoav dé uor avdtyv 

O£oruy, (va keiou TAT’ $ooópeva TIPO T’ EOvTA, 

kai pe KÉAovO' buveiv pakápwv yévoc aiév £Óóvtov, 

oqàc 6’ abtac mpwtov Te Kai Botatov aiv deidetv. (Hesiod, Th. 26-34) 


“Agrarian shepherds, wretched disgraces, mere bellies, we know how to speak 
lies like true things, and we know, when we wish, how to speak true things.’ So 


Aeschylus’ Oresteia: “Women, socially submerged . . . may thus come to stand for nearly all sub- 
merged motives.” 

13. Ormand 1999, 3. With citations to Bergren 1992, Foley 1981 and 1992, Katz 1994, Zeitlin 1992. 

14. But as Lin Foxhall points out, both texts and archaeological remains “are the product of social 
and political expectations and ideologies,” thus suggesting that what is reflected in literary and 
material evidence sheds some light on historical “reality” (Foxhall 2013, 21). 

15. Whether biologically or socially based, transgender or intersex identifications defy simple bina- 
ries between male and female or between sex and gender and show that sex/gender is perhaps best 
conceptualized as a spectrum or continuum rather than an either/or distinction. See Butler 1993 
and 1999 (cited in Foxhall 2013, 12). See also Bordo 1993; Grosz 1994; Laqueur 1990 (cited in 
Masterson et al. 2014, 2); Fausto-Sterling 1993 (cited in Holmes 2012, 50). 
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the daughters of great Zeus, with their quick voices, spoke. And they plucked 
and gave me a staff, a marvelous branch of flourishing laurel; and they breathed 
a divine voice into me, so that I might tell of the future and the past, and they 
ordered me to hymn the race of the blessed, eternal gods, but to always sing the 
Muses first and last. 


As I noted in chapter 1, Hesiod and the Muses are entangled with one another, 
and their power dynamic is circular. The poet relies on the Muses for giving 
him his voice, but the voice he receives from them enables him to exercise his 
own creative agency. Likewise, the Muses are the sources of Hesiod's poetic 
power and content, yet they are also dependent on him to actualize their exis- 
tence within poetry. Furthermore, the Muses' authorial function is akin to the 
poets own even as he differentiates himself from them. Thus the binary and 
hierarchy between active female Muses and passive male poet are subverted 
from their very inception. 

Stesichorus' Helen occupies a similar position in his Palinode (Plato, Pha- 
edrus 243a = Finglass 91a = PMG 192). As I explained in the previous chapter, 
the tradition of the Palinode involves Stesichorus' loss of sight and its subse- 
quent restoration, presumably by Helen, who punishes Stesichorus for his 
earlier poetry about her and rewards him when he recants. Thus, she exerts 
some control over the content of his poems about her even as she is at the 
mercy of his depictions. Granted, her influence is reactive rather than 
contemporaneous— she cannot shape his content as he produces it but only 
afterward. But broadly speaking, she resembles Hesiod's Muses in her (lim- 
ited) capacity to influence poetic speech.!^ This is not surprising given the 
association of Helen (real or imitation) with creativity and poetry: in Iliad 
3.125-29 her woven depiction of the Trojan War mirrors the poem in which 
she herself is situated. 

Figures like Hesiod’s Muses and Stesichorus' Helen reveal a circularity of 
active and passive when it comes to gender, truth, and poetry. They are female 
figures inscribed in poetry by male poets. Yet they are depicted as wielding 
power over verbal and narrative expression, along with the perceived truth or 
falsehood of it. Their gendered depictions have metaphorical significance for 
how poetry works: the oppositions, complexities, and inconsistencies of gender 


16. See Bassi 1993; Bergren 2008; Blondell 2013. Blondell 2013 and Edmunds 2016 are the most recent 
extensive examinations of Helen, specifically. 
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map onto and are reflected in the complicated relationship between poets and 
their subject matter. Hesiod's Muses and Stesichorus Helen anticipate the kinds 
of female figures we will see in Pindar and Aeschylus, figures that articulate the 
complexities of truth and poetic creativity. In Pindar and Aeschylus these 
female characters call attention specifically to reciprocity as a force that defines 
truth in their poetry. 


The Hera-Cloud of Pythian 2 


Pythian 2 provides an illustrative example. One of several odes addressed to 
Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, Pythian 2 celebrates a victory in a chariot race 
whose date is unknown." Like many of the epinician odes, its beginning names 
the victor, his city, and his event, before transitioning to a myth presumably 
meant to allegorize the praise of his laudandus in some way. Pindar refers to his 
poetry as a “paid recompense’ to kings in return for their excellence (BaotAeoctv 
buvov dow áperác, P. 2.14), holds up the mythical king Cinyras as one such 
example of paid excellence (15-17), and caps the section with an aphorism 
about gratitude (&yet dé xapic pidwv not tivoc avti Epywv óritopévo, “Respect- 
ful gratitude for someone's friendly deeds is a guide in some way,’ 17). The poet 
thus establishes reciprocal gratitude (charis) as the framework for his poetry 
before turning to the mythical Ixion as a negative example. 

Pindar depicts Ixion as someone who has failed to show gratitude, specifi- 
cally to Zeus. A mortal man who has enjoyed the rare privilege of living among 
the gods (25-26), Ixion loses this privilege through his own error and suffers 
the torment of being permanently bound to a spinning wheel in the Under- 
world. Pindar tells us of two specific crimes that result in Ixion's eternal damna- 
tion: the murder ofa family member and the attempted rape of Hera (31-34). In 
retaliation for the latter Zeus fashions a false Hera, a cloud bearing the appear- 
ance and sexual allure of the real one. Ixion couples with her and begets Cen- 
taurus, who in turn becomes the eponymous forebear of the half-man, half- 
horse creatures familiar from mythology.'® The usual story of Ixion is that he 


17. Onthe date and occasion of Pythian 2, see Duchemin 1970, 82-83; Gantz 1978b; Kirkwood 1982, 
141-42; Lloyd-Jones 1973, 118; and Morgan 2015, 172-75. Morgan goes so far as to conjecture that 
the ode may not even be an epinician, but I see in the ode the same ideals about reciprocity and 
exchange that are intrinsic to Pindar's epinician poetry. On the relevance of Pythian 2 to Sicily, 
see Duchemin 1970; Morgan 2015, 163-208. 

18. Stamatopoulou 2017, 94, notes that the figure of Centaurus as an intermediate generation between 
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reneges on his promise of gifts to his father-in-law and murders him; he is sub- 
sequently overcome by madness. Zeus purges him of bloodguilt and invites 
him to Olympus, only to expel him for attempting to rape Hera.'? While Pindar 
makes specific reference to both of Ixion's crimes, his reference to the murder is 
vague and presupposes a precise familiarity with the rest of the myth.?? Details 
of Ixion's bloodguilt are omitted or downplayed in Pindar’s version?! 

Instead, Pindar focuses on Ixion’s violation of his reciprocal relationship 
with Zeus, in accordance with the odes overall message about the importance 
of gratitude to a benefactor.” Ixion's attempted rape of Hera inverts Homer's 
presentation, where it is Zeus who couples with Ixion's wife (Il. 14.317). Further, 
Pindar presents Zeus more than Hera as Ixion's primary victim; Hera is merely 
a possession of her husband:'Hpac óvr' épáccaro, tav Aióc &bval Aáyov | 
ToÀvya8£ec (“When he developed lust for Hera, who was the property of Zeus 
pleasing marital bed? P. 2.27-28). Pindar even casts Zeus rather than Hera as 
the fashioner of the Hera-cloud, thus emphasizing that the primary conflict is 
between Zeus and Ixion, rather than Hera and Ixion.” This framing evokes the 
mythical view of Helens abduction as a violation of xenia against Menelaus 
(Herodotus 2.115.4);”4 it also reflects general ancient Greek attitudes about sex- 
ual violence as undermining male authority.” Ixion, too, sees his crimes in this 
light: he issues warnings from his wheel of torment to "approach your benefac- 


Ixion and the Centaurs appears to be a Pindaric innovation reflecting the influence of Hesiodic 
genealogical poetry. 

19. Most 1985, 77. 

20. Most 1985, 81-82. 

21. Morgan 2015, 183-84, suggests that Ixion's bloodguilt is presented as a pardonable offense in 
order to align him with the tyrant Hieron, *who would without doubt have lived a life involving 
acts of greater-than-usual cruelty and deceit.” Gantz 1978b, 21-22, also sees a parallel between 
Ixion and Hieron, but posits delusional inability to perceive reality correctly as their salient point 
of similarity. I see Ixion more as a negative example for the poet than as a parallel for Hieron, but 
given the symmetry between parties in xenia, it is quite possible for Ixion to serve both 
purposes. 

22. See Lloyd-Jones 1973, 121 and n. 75. This does not exclude other interpretations, but rather com- 
plements them. For example, I find compelling the argument of Morgan 2015, 163-208, that this 
ode presents us with a “royal poetics.” 

23. This differs from another known account in which Hera creates her cloud imitation; as Christo- 
pher Carey writes (1981, 39 ad 40), "there was another, perhaps later, account (see RE X 1376), in 
which Hera fashioned the cloud. Whether or not Pindar knew of this version, it is significant that 
for Pindar Hera is the passive victim." See also Gildersleeve 1885, 260, citing Schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1185. 

24. Harris 2006, 310. 

25. Such attitudes were the rationale behind many Athenian laws concerning sexual violence. See 
Harris 2006, 314-16. 
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tor and repay him by returning gentle favors" (tov evepyétav ayavaic àpoipaic 
&rotyouévovc TiveoBal, 24).7° 

The parallels between the mythological digression and the praise narrative 
are clear so far: Pindar will not fail Hieron the way Ixion has failed Zeus. In the 
myth Pindar tells, it is deception that ultimately severs the relationship between 
Ixion and Zeus; their story allegorically reinforces Pindar’s implied promises to 
uphold reciprocal parity and to be truthful. He explicitly articulates his partici- 
pation in reciprocity toward the end of the ode (gidov ein gireiv- | moti & 
£y0póv at’ &yOpóc wv AbKoLo Sikav dtoBEedooual, “Let me be a friend to a 
friend; and as an enemy to an enemy I will ambush him like a wolf? P. 2.82-84), 
and he implicitly assures of his truthfulness when he praises Rhadamanthys for 
taking no pleasure in deceptions (005’ dmdtatot Ovpióv tépnetar Evdo8Ev, 74).7” 
This is a fairly straightforward message, given that deception is antithetical to 
the spirit of alétheia fundamental to reciprocal relationships, as the example of 
Augeas in Olympian 10 tells us. 


The Active-Passive Paradox: Feminizing Male Deception 


What is surprising in this lesson about reciprocity is that it is not the violator, 
Ixion, who has committed the deception; rather, it is Zeus who enacts the 
deception that ultimately severs the relationship. Further, he does so by creat- 
ing a female figure to embody that deception. The introduction of this kind of 
female figure complicates an otherwise simple picture as it creates multiple 
agents of deception and obscures the distinction between Ixion’s crime and his 
punishment. These obfuscations can actually help us understand Pindar's con- 
ception of his poetry, by drawing attention to the complexities of authorial 
agency. Pindar's depiction of the Hera-cloud draws on gendered circularities 
reminiscent of Hesiods Muses and Stesichorus Helen. Although Zeus is 
unequivocally the creator of the cloud, his agency in her creation is understated 
as he is mentioned only twice and each time in oblique cases (Atóc, 34; Zr|vóc, 
40) before he recedes to the background. His part in Ixions punishment has 
been obscured by the language as well, which casts Ixion as the agent of his own 


26. On the interplay between Ixion's vocal and corporeal actions and experiences, see Uhlig 2019, 
211-17. 

27. OnRhadamanthys and the connections between Olympian 2 and Pythian 2, see Duchemin 1970, 
84-85. 
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torment (tov dé verpákvapov ënpače Seopdv | gov óAe0pov Sy, “This man 
made that four-spoked bond his own doom,’ 40-41).?? 

The obfuscation of Zeus' agency is possible in part through the nature of his 
creation. Pindar refers to the Hera-cloud as a pseudos, a word he usually 
reserves for verbal falsehoods:?? 


nel veqéAq napeAé£aro 

weddoc yAvKd ueO£rov diópic àvr]p- 

eidoc yàp brepoxwtdta npénev Obpaviàv 
Ovyatépt Kpóvov- ävte dddov abt 0£oav 


Znvoc raAóápat, kaAóv nua. (P. 2.36-40) 


Because helay with a cloud, a man unwittingly chasing a sweet lie, for in appear- 
ance she was like the most prominent of the celestial goddesses, the daughter of 


Cronus, which the devices of Zeus set as a trap for him, a beautiful bane. 


The pseudos of the Hera-cloud is what Zeus has fabricated as a "trap" and a 
"bane" for Ixion (60Xov, 39; Mua, 40). It represents the introduction of false- 
hood and deception into the relationship between Zeus and Ixion, a kind of 
relationship that, as we have seen in the examples of previous chapters, must 
be premised on alétheia. Zeus effectively ends this relationship by creating a 
pseudos that would be directly antithetical to it. As a pseudos, the cloud 
serves as an act of communication from Zeus to Ixion. Through her Zeus 
"speaks" to Ixion, conveying to him a false message that seduction of Hera is 
permissible. The Hera-cloud, then, constitutes a communicative act between 
two male figures, a deceptive message from Zeus to Ixion that ultimately sev- 
ers relations between them. 

The very nature of this imitation Hera as a manufactured cloud puts her in 
an intermediate position between active and passive. A cloud suggests intangi- 
bility. But she is "real" enough to engage in sexual and reproductive activity and 
as such she blurs the distinction between illusion and reality? And although 
she is an ethereal pseudos concocted by Zeus, she has her own bodily reality 
and capabilities. A comparable phenomenon can be found in Hephaestus' 
female attendants, crafted from gold, who are explicitly said to have their own 


28. Gantz 1978b, 23, also makes this observation. 
29. See O. 1.29, 4.17, 10.5; P. 4.99, 9.42; N. 1.18, 7.22. 
30. See Park 2017. 
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sentience and skills learned from the gods (Iliad 18.417-20). This active-passive 
intermediary position is one that is well documented in ancient Greek repre- 
sentations of the female, as Ann Bergren has articulated: 


Women are like words, they are “metaphorical words,’ but they are also original 
sources of speech, speakers themselves. They are both passive objects and active 
agents of linguistic exchange. . . . In this relation to the linguistic and the social 
system, the woman . . . is paradoxically both secondary and original, both pas- 
sive and active, both a silent and a speaking sign. (Bergren 1983, 76 = Bergren 
2008, 20) 


Speaking to Herodotus' characterizations of women, Bergren relies in part on 
the work of Lévi-Strauss, who observes that in the practice of marriage 
exchange, women are traded between men as a communicative sign, yet them- 
selves generate their own signs.?! Deborah Lyons makes similar observations 
about archaic and classical Greek literature and culture more broadly: “As much 
as men may define women as exchange objects, there is always the possibility 
that women will find a way to express their own agency—in the Greek mythic 
context, usually by giving themselves away again??? In ancient Greek literary 
representations, female figures are passive objects in exchanges that communi- 
cate power relationships between men. Yet they have their own (limited) agency 
to act as well. This passive-active duality has implications for how we under- 
stand Pindar’s conception of poetry, as I will explain further below. 

The Hera-cloud exemplifies passive agency.” Originating as an invention of 
Zeus, she is capable of sexual and reproductive activity, which increasingly 
becomes the focus of the mythological narrative. Born as a cloud, pseudo-Hera 
nevertheless acquires enough tangibility to couple with Ixion and foster a line 
of descendants, with which the mythological digression concludes: 


dvev oi Xapitwv vékev yóvov onepqiaAov 
uóva kai LOvov ott’ £v avdpaot yepaoqópov ovT’ £v àv vopotc: 
Tov òvúuağče vpáqoica Kévravpov. (42-44) 


31. Bergren 1983, 75. 

32. Lyons 2012, 19. 

33. Brillante 1995, 34, too, notes this intermediary real-unreal, active-passive status of the Hera- 
cloud. See also Gantz 1978b, 21-22, who argues that "Ixion's real transgression is his inability to 
perceive the realities of his situation," which results in "serious consequences" when he couples 
with the Hera-cloud and engenders progeny. 
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Without the Graces, that singular woman bore a singular, monstrous child, who 
was honored neither among men nor in the customs ofthe gods. She raised him 
and called him Centaurus. 


At this point, Zeus’ hand has completely disappeared. Even attention to Ixion, 
after a few reiterative words about his punishment, yields to a focus on the 
Hera-cloud and her progeny. The repetition of uóva/uóvov (43) stresses the 
singularity of the Hera-cloud and her child Centaurus, whose isolation, as Bon- 
nie MacLachlan observes, is further accentuated by the absence of the Graces 
(Charites) from the birth.?^ The lack of charis also makes the cloud and her 
offspring antithetical to the promise of reciprocity that permeates the poem, for 
example, in the poet's reverence for charis in line 17 (&yet dé yapic pikwv moi 
ttvoc avti Epywv óruGouéva, “Respectful gratitude for someone's friendly deeds 
is a guide in some way"). ^ The cloud thus becomes a distorted reflection of 
poetic activity; like the poet, the Hera-cloud has creative capacity, but (presum- 
ably unlike the poet) her creation is devoid of charis, which gestures both to the 
aesthetic qualities of poetry and to the spirit of reciprocal exchange that under- 
lies Pindar’s poetry? The absence of charis from the Hera-cloud’s childbirth is 
a telling metaphor for the poet's creative activity and how it differs from the 
cloud's. 

The Hera-cloud, originally a passive illusion, is now an independent, dis- 
crete entity. By playing the dual roles of message and speaker, she enables a 
communicative act by Zeus, who in creating her as a deception, metaphorically 
"speaks" through her. By fashioning her, Zeus ensures punishment or retribu- 
tion, but he transfers the agency of deception onto her by creating a figure who 
can act for herself. Deception is thus feminized, as an initially male act of false- 
hood is transformed into a female act of seduction.?" This allows Zeus to achieve 
his purpose: to punish Ixion without directly interacting with him any further. 
Through the Hera-cloud Zeus can engage in a xenia-severing act of deception 
without being in the same category as a figure like Augeas, for he uses a female 
proxy to carry out this deed. Feminizing Zeus' deception in this way carries a 


34. MacLachlan 1993, 121: “Further, he [Ixion] and his offspring are isolated from human society, 
from the Charites." 

35. Brillante 1995, 35-36. 

36. See Slater 1969, s.v. “xapic”; see also my discussion of charis in Olympian 1 in the previous 
chapter. 

37. Buxton 1982, 63-66, makes a comparable point when he suggests that seductive persuasion is the 
female version of dolos. 
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number of interrelated implications. First, the Hera-cloud reflects a general 
tendency in archaic and classical Greek thought of stereotyping female figures 
as more deceptive than male figures, a phenomenon I will discuss further in my 
examples of male seduction at the end of this chapter. Second, the cloud exem- 
plifies a certain poetic convention of female depiction, as I will discuss in the 
next section. As Zeus’ creation with her own procreative abilities, the Hera- 
cloud embodies a conflation of male and female creation and as such can func- 
tion as a metaphor for male poetic creation of female figures. In transferring 
agency from Zeus to the Hera-cloud, Pindar participates in a tradition of 
refracting poetic creativity through female figures and thereby expressing sub- 
tle statements about creative agency. It is this complicated tradition to which I 
now turn. 


The Hera-Cloud's Ancestors and Epinician Poetry 


The Hera-cloud evokes aspects of Hesiod's Muses in the Theogony, which I dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter. As an illusory resemblance of something real, the 
Hera-cloud parallels the falsehoods of Hesiod’s Muses that resemble truths (Th. 
27), and as an invention of Zeus with her own physical capabilities, she embod- 
ies active-passive paradoxes similar to those of Hesiod’s Muses. Just as Hesiod’s 
interaction with the Muses shows the circularity between inspiration and 
authorship, poet and subject matter, male and female, so too does the Hera- 
cloud reflect the circularity of male and female agency inherent in male cre- 
ation of female agents, particularly deceptive agents. Hesiod’s poetry presents 
another analog as well: Pandora, who inaugurates the association of deception, 
mystery, and seduction with the female and informs the way subsequent poets 
conceptualize woman.** As punishment for the theft of fire Zeus commissions 
the creation of the first mortal woman (Th. 570; Op. 57), Hephaestus molds her 
from earth (Op. 60), Athena dresses her (Th. 576-77) and teaches her various 
skills (Op. 63-64), Aphrodite invests her with sexual charms (Op. 65-66), and 
the other gods and goddesses grant their own gifts. The resultant figure of Pan- 
dora embodies a paradox: she is beautiful but evil (Th. 585), a gift from the gods 
but a bane for man (Op. 81-82), a creature with or without whom mans life is 
intolerable (Th. 603-12). Not only is Pandora responsible for unleashing every 


38. Loraux 1978 (translated in Loraux 1993, 72-110) demonstrates that the consistency of ancient 
Greek representations of women can be traced to Hesiod’s Pandora myth in the Theogony. 
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possible evil into the world, she and the race of women as a whole drain all the 
resources of mankind (Th. 590-612). Lyons has called her the "original dan- 
gerous gift" from the gods.*° Traces of Hesiod's Pandora appear in later repre- 
sentations of female figures, suggesting that she establishes the conventions to 
be followed. The very notion of Pandora as a divinely created precedent is 
echoed by Semonides, Fragment 7, which proposes female descent from an 
original source, or rather, sources! and is in turn echoed by Phocylides (Fr. 2 
Diehl).? Fragment 7 recalls Hesiod's Pandora at several points, first and fore- 
most in the role of Zeus. In Hesiod Zeus is credited with (or blamed for) the 
creation of woman, which occurs “on account of the plans of Zeus” (Kpovidew 
Sta BovAác, Th. 572 = Op. 71). Semonides, too, repeatedly emphasizes Zeus’ 
authorship in the creation of all women (Semon. 7.96-97; 7.96 = 7.115), and of 
the ape-woman and bee-woman specifically (71-72, 92-93).¥ 

These points of verbal and thematic similarity suggest poetic conventions 
for the depiction of women, conventions that resurface in Pythian 2’s Hera- 
cloud.* She too is an invention of Zeus and a "gift" to a mortal man, who then 
proceeds to ensnare and entrap her hapless recipient. The Hera-cloud is also a 
beautiful bane (kaAóv rua, P. 2.40), a paradox that affiliates her with Pandora 
(kaAóv Kakov, Th. 585; niíjua uéya, Th. 591) and Semonides’ horse-woman 
(KkaAóv ... kakóv, Semon. 767-68). Furthermore, both Pandora and the Hera- 
cloud have been constructed in the likeness of something else: the Hera-cloud 
is a resemblance of the real Hera (eióoc . . . brepoywtdta . . . Óvyavépi Kpóvov, 


39. Hesiod's depiction of Pandora results in duBois declaring him the beginning of the “anti-erotic 
and misogynist tradition" (1992, 114). Other scholars take more ambiguous stances: Marquardt 
1982, 283, argues that Hesiod's Pandora represents both the negative side of sexuality, deceptive 
seduction, as well as the positive, creative aspect, sexual beauty; Zarecki 2007 argues that Pandora 
is analogous to the Good Eris in the Works and Days. See Blümer 2001 vol. 2, 239-395, for other 
scholarship on Pandora. 

40. Lyons 2003, 97-99. See also Lyons 2012, 38-45. 

41. The similarities between Hesiod's Pandora and Semonides' female types have been noted by 
(among others) Blanchard 2003, 80-85; Brown 2018, 41; Campbell 1982, 187; Lloyd-Jones 1975, 
20; Loraux 1978 (721993, 72-110); West 1966, 326. 

42. See Blanchard 2003, 85 and Loraux 1978, 57-58, 80n120, 81n126, 82n133, 84n157, 86nn188-89 
(71993, 93-96, 101n157, 104n177, 106n188, and 107n189). 

43. Lloyd-Jones asserts “it is obvious that [Semonides'] poem is influenced by . . . Hesiod" and *Hes- 
iod was certainly known to Semonides" (1975, 18 and 20; informed by resonances between 
Semon. 6 and Hes., Op. 702-3). Morgan 2005, 76, argues that Semonides' emphasis on Zeus drives 
home the point that *men and women are inextricably involved, and that far from being a bad 
thing, many women are necessary, useful, clever, or good." See also Osborne 2001, 59, who simi- 
larly argues that Semonides' poem “makes women more necessary, not less." 

44. Pandora is not the only Hesiodic model for Pindar's Hera-cloud, who also mimics the Hesiodic 
narrative of Endymion (Stamatopoulou 2017, 96-99). 
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P. 2.38-39) while Pandora is made in the image of a modest maiden (map8évw 
aidoin (keAov, Th. 572 = Op. 71). The Hera-cloud is a “sweet lie" and a “decep- 
tion" (yeóóoc yAvuku, 2.37; 60Aov, 2.39), similar to the "sheer deception" Pan- 
dora represents (Sódov airov, Op. 83, Th. 589) and reminiscent of the conniving 
nature of Semonides monkey-woman (roóro máoav üjuépnv PovAevetat, | 
bKkws ttv' à péyrorov £p£etev Kakov, "she plots this all day, how she might 
concoct the greatest evil possible? Semon. 7.81-82).° 

Most significantly, these precursors to the Hera-cloud share her active- 
passive intermediary nature. As a divine creation, Pandora is a passive entity 
embodying the various aspects of the gods who contributed to her making 
(Hephaestus craftsmanship, Athena’s artistic skills, Aphrodites beauty, and 
Hermes trickery). She is also the incarnation of a message Zeus sends to man- 
kind, a message of retribution in the form of a woman’s body. But the very gifts 
she represents also enable her to act of her own accord. Not only is she a “steep 
deception” of Zeus, she is also given the capacity to speak falsehoods and 
deceptions herself by Hermes (Op. 78). It is through her contrivance (éujoatTo, 
Op. 95) that she opens the jar unleashing all evil onto the world (Op. 94-95). Yet 
she ultimately serves Zeus’ plan (Op. 98-99, 105). In her the will of the gods 
blends with her own, a blend anticipated by Zeus’ order that her face resemble 
those of the immortal goddesses (àOavárn dé Oef eic ra &ioketv, “to make 
her like the immortal goddesses in her face,” Op. 62). Even the ambiguity of her 
very name—“all gifts [i.e., those received from the gods]" or “all giving"— 
embodies this active-passive duality.' Semonides' Fragment 7 presents essen- 
tially the same phenomena of active passivity, but subdivided among many 
female characters. 

While all three poets capitalize on familiar stereotypes about women to rep- 
resent exchange relationships between Zeus and mortals, Pindar in particular 
couches them in poetry that defines itself as premised on reciprocal exchange 
between poet and patron. As we saw in the previous chapter, Pindar’s depic- 
tions of mythical relationships of exchange and reciprocal obligation can be 
read as metaphors for the poet-patron relationship. The female figures I exam- 
ine in this chapter serve a similar function: their incorporation in narratives of 
reciprocity reflects Pindar's adaptation of female stereotypes for his particular 


45. ‘The scholiast to Pindar similarly notes these resonances between Hesiod’s Pandora and Pindar’s 
Hera-cloud, as do modern scholars, e.g., Bell 1984, 10n27; Most 1985, 82-84; Morgan 2015, 187; 
Segal 1986a, 81-82; Stamatopoulou 2017, 99-102. 

46. Lyons 2003, 98; Lyons 2012, 42. 
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poetry. As I have noted above, Pindar' references to poetry emphasize reci- 
procity. He refers to his work as “reward for excellence" (buvov &notv' ápevác, 
13) and casts itas a form of charis, a term that evokes both the aesthetic qualities 
of poetry and its reciprocal function (17). These points are echoed within the 
mythological digression as well, expressed by Ixion himself (24) and reflected 
in the “graceless” birth of Centaurus (&vev . .. Xapitwv, 42). 

The Hera-cloud is situated in such a framework of poetry and reciprocity. 
Glenn Most has documented the points where myth and praise overlap, noting 
that charis is a central concern of both the Ixion-myth and the praise of Hieron, 
tyrant of Syracuse, in which the myth is embedded.** The Hera-cloud, then, is 
antithetical both to the formerly healthy relationship between Zeus and Ixion 
as well as to the poet-patron relationship it allegorizes. There is some debate 
about whether Ixion functions as a negative example for Hieron or for the 
praise-poet.? But given the symmetry of reciprocity that Pindar repeatedly 
emphasizes, such a debate seems beside the point. It is the relationship between 
Zeus and Ixion that is key, rather than the precise analogues for its individual 
participants. The poet's concern is for the ideals that have been violated in this 
relationship, ideals that are the responsibility for all parties to uphold. The cre- 
ation of a female, third-party pseudos between Zeus and Ixion sheds light on 
both the poet’s relationship with his patron and the role of female figures in his 
characterizations of reciprocity and truth. In locating deception in a female 
figure, Pindar participates in a tradition of stereotyping deception as a female 
trait, and by casting the Hera-cloud as the consequence of a severed reciprocal 
relationship between Zeus and Ixion, he conveys the message that reciprocity 
excludes female participation. 

Pindar also communicates subtler points about poetry, in keeping with 
poetic traditions of filtering the complexities of poetic creation through the 
complexities of gender. As the creator of the Hera-cloud, Zeus parallels poets 
like Pindar, who create characters that act of their own will. In this analogy 
Zeus creation of pseudo-Hera can imply an acknowledgment of poetry's 


47. See my discussion of Olympian 1 in the previous chapter. 

48. Most 1985, 78. See also Gantz 1978b, 22, who argues for a parallel between Ixion and Hieron, who, 
Gantz deems, has “erred in his perception of reality”; Hubbard 1986, 57, on the relationship 
between the messages for Ixion and Hieron. 

49. See Hubbard 1986, 55: “Critics have divided on the question of whether Ixion is an admonitory 
paradigm for Hieron or for the poet himself. Detailed analysis of the manner in which the myth 
is introduced and concluded will demonstrate that the ingratitude which Ixion exemplifies is a 
potential danger for both poets and kings.” 
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deceptive potential, which resonates with the declaration of Hesiod's Muses in 
the Theogony and with Pindar' critical stance toward other poets in Olympian 
1. That Zeus' creation has her own creative capacity blurs distinctions between 
creator and creation and situates the Hera-cloud in the tradition of Hesiod’s 
Muses and Stesichorus Helen, who similarly confound such categories; indeed, 
the Hera-cloud even shares the same illusory, ethereal nature of Stesichorus’ 
Helen.” Pindar specifies the relevance of this tradition to his own epinician 
poetry. By having his Hera-cloud produce offspring devoid of charis, Pindar 
grounds familiar messages about gender, creation, and deception firmly within 
a context that consistently emphasizes the ideals of reciprocity fundamental to 
and defining of his own epinician poetry. The Hera-cloud is not merely a rep- 
etition or replication of previous tropes about gender, poetry, and truth, but an 
incorporation of them in a specifically epinician framework. Her story reflects 
the potential for creation to deceive and to lack charis and implies an assurance 
that Pindar's own poetry will differ. 


Coronis in Pythian 3: Aletheia, Myth, and Poetry 


The myth of Coronis in Pythian 3 also reflects a deployment of female stereo- 
types specific to epinician poetry, in a way that sheds light on that poetry. 
Through her acts of deception Coronis serves as a reminder of the epinician 
ideals of reciprocity and truth and the fragility of those ideals. She is not simply 
an antithesis to epinician poetry, however, but rather a distortion, as some of 
her actions overlap with Pindar's poetic activity. Like the female figures I dis- 
cuss above, Coronis illustrates how gender can refract poetry. The occasion of 
Pythian 3 is the illness of Hieron that will ultimately kill him in 467 BCE, some 
years after the composition of this poem. It is not strictly an "epinician;" as it 
mentions no athletic victory on Hierons part, but it does adopt epinician con- 
ventions of praise emphasizing the importance of reciprocity?! The repeated 
message of the poem is to desire and aim for what is possible and appropriate, 
a message that the poet ultimately packages as alétheia: “If any of the mortals 
keeps in mind the path of truth, he must suffer well what he has obtained from 


50. As I have discussed in Park 2017. 

51. Morgan 2015, 270-71, notes the epinician conventions reflected in Pythian 3. For the genre of 
Pythian 3, see Wilamowitz 1922, 280-93, who argues that this and other odes constitute a genre 
of “poetic epistle”; see also Young 1983, who argues against this notion. 
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the gods" (ei 5& vow tic £yei Ovarõðv àAaOsglac óðóv, xpr] tpóc LaKdpwv | 
TVYXAVOVT eb naoyéuev, 3.103-4). The poem centers on this message in the 
stories of Coronis, who overreaches in love (P. 3.20), and Asclepius, who revives 
a dead man for money (3.55-57); both suffer disastrous consequences for their 
crimes. The lesson is clear: one should make proper use of their lot in life, nei- 
ther disregarding what the gods have given nor avariciously demanding more.? 
This lesson overlaps with Pythian 2’s focus on gratitude; accordingly, similar 
language is used of Ixion and Coronis. Both Coronis’ and Ixion’s crimes are 
errors or failings (aumAakiatot ppevav, “by the errors of her mind,” P. 3.13; ai 
dvo & dumAakiat, “two faults,” P. 2.30). Both involve inappropriate love: Coro- 
nis “was in love with what was distant” (pato vàv dmedvtwv, P. 3.20), while 
Ixion’s lust for Hera is based on crazed irrationality (uatvopévats ppaotv [Hpac 
ÖT épáooaro, “in his crazed mind when he developed lust for Hera,” P. 2.26- 
27). Moreover, Pindar stresses their profoundly delusional mental states 
(avatav brepagavovy, “arrogant delusion,” P. 2.28; ueyáAav ávárav, “great 
delusion,” P. 3.24).? Finally, Coronis crimes, like Ixion’s, also violate reciprocal 
relationships. 

Coronis differs from Ixion in that her crimes are depicted as deceptive. In 
this regard, she is more akin to the Hera-cloud. Indeed, the key component of 
Coronis’ transgressions is her deceptiveness, a character defect that pits her 
against the “path of alétheia” of lines 103-4 and the ideals of reciprocity 
underlying Pindar’s poetry. Secrecy characterizes her relations with her father 
as well as with Apollo.** Having conceived the child of Apollo, Coronis falls 
in love with and couples with another man, Ischys, unbeknownst to her 
father. Apollo detects her infidelity and has Artemis kill her, but he rescues 
his unborn child Asclepius and gives him to Chiron to raise. Like his mother, 
Asclepius too dies for transgressing the limits of his role, in his case, attempt- 
ing to resurrect the dead.” 

The poet focuses on Coronis’ deceptive tendencies while diluting Ischys’ 


sa 


culpability (kpbBdav natpóc, “secretly from her father," 13; où’ £Ao0& okonóv, 


52. See Uhlig 2019, 36-38, on the resonances between Apollo's speech and the ode's overall 
message. 

53. Race 1986, 65, also notices this echo. See also Morgan 2015, 277-79, who interprets similarities 
among Tantalus, Ixion, and Coronis as indicators of Pindar's royal poetics. 

54. See Tsitsibakou-Vasalos 2010 for an examination of how Coronis' crimes map against the themes 
of light and darkness that pervade the ode. 

55. See Currie 2005, 345-68, for an examination oflife, death, and mortal ambition in Pythian 3. See 
also Young 1968, 62-63. 
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"she did not escape her watcher's [i.e., Apollos] notice,” 27; &Oepuv 6óXov, “impi- 
ous deception,” 32). These details contrast with an earlier version of the myth, 
which focuses on the rivalry between Ischys and Apollo rather than on Coronis 
wrongdoing (Ioxv' äp àvri&o EAattoviór evinny, “rival to Ischys, Elatus son 
delighting in horses,” h. Ap. 210).°° Indeed, Pindar’s version renders Ischys, who 
is unnamed until line 31, nearly invisible and blameless.” But Coronis’ decep- 
tion is clear, as is Apollo's quick knowledge of it: 


où’ éhabe okonóv- £v & dpa uqAoóóko ITo0Gvt tocoatc dev vaod Baothevd<s 
Ao&íac, kowavi nap’ ebOvráto yvopav rid, 

návta icávtt Vow: wevdewv 8 ody ÖNTETAL KAEMTEL TE utv 

od Bedc¢ od Bpotdc Epyoic obve BovAdic. (P. 3.27-30) 


She did not escape her watcher’s notice, but in Pytho where sheep are received, 
Loxias, king of the temple, happened to perceive her, entrusting his judgment 
to his most reliable confidant, his omniscient mind. He does not embrace false- 
hoods, and neither god nor mortal deceives him in deed or thought. 


His omniscience is another Pindaric departure from an earlier version of the 
myth in which a raven informs Apollo of Coronis’ infidelity.” The intention 
behind this change is debatable, but Apollo's ability to detect Coronis decep- 
tion is crucial to Pindar’s version, which characterizes Apollo’s distance from 
falsehoods not as a refusal to craft them, but rather as an ability to recognize 
and reject them, an ability that parallels the poet's own (see my discussion of 
Olympian 1 in the previous chapter).? 

Furthermore, Coronis’ crimes are depicted as violations of reciprocity and 
thus as antithetical to the very principles on which Pindar epinician poetry is 
based. Her actions also disrupt the relationship of xenia between Ischys and her 


56. Gantz 1993 vol. 1, 91, even calls this allusion to Ischys a “clash between Apollo and Ischys,” thus 
investing Ischys with a great deal more agency in the Homeric Hymn than he has in Pythian 3. 

57. Stamatopoulou 2017, 74-75, also makes this observation and discusses Pindar's engagement with 
Hesiod here. 

58. See Young 1968, 37-38, for a discussion of this divergence. Young argues that Pindar alludes to 
the Hesiodic tale of the raven with the word oxomdc (27), but chooses not to go into further detail, 
as the aetiological nature ofthe raven-myth does not fit into Pindar's overall scheme in Pythian 3. 
Iam skeptical about the allusive nature of oxomdc, which I take to be a direct reference to Apollo’s 
omniscience. Cf. Burton 1962, 84, who observes that the absence ofthe raven emphasizes Apollo's 
reliance on his own omniscience for the truth of Coronis' infidelity. 

59. Pace Gildersleeve 1885, 272, who sees more ambiguity in the phrase: “Neither deceiving nor 
deceived." 
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father. The poet provides very few details about Ischys, but he does refer to him 
twice as a xenos (Eévov, P. 3.25; Eetviav kotrav, 32), a significant repetition in 
light of the paucity of other details about him. The term ostensibly indicates his 
foreignness—he is from Arcadia (25) while Coronis is Thessalian. This detail 
seems to be a variation from the traditional myth and fits into the ode’s general 
message to love what is near, both geographically and figuratively, as some 
scholars assert.® Crucially, it also casts Ischys and Coronis father as xenoi and 
Coronis’ crimes against them as corrosive to their guest-friendship and thus, by 
extension, to Pindar's relationship to his patron, whom he calls his "Aetnean 
guest-friend" (Aitvatov Eévov, 69). The few references to her father Phlegyas 
(evitnov Preyba Ovyátnp, 8; KpLBdSav matpdc, 13) seem puzzlingly unneces- 
sary unless they are understood in light of his relationship to Ischys, a relation- 
ship that Coronis damages. As Poulheria Kyriakou argues, there is no reason 
for Pindar to make Ischys a stranger from Arcadia, given that this detail does 
nothing to compound Coronis' betrayal of Apollo; it does, however, suggest 
that Ischys was a guest of Coronis' father.?! As she further notes, "Ischys secret 
affair with his host's daughter had perhaps more serious implications than a 
fatal attraction between strangers would have. In the eyes of a Greek audience 
Ischys transgressed the limits of €evia and thus offended not only Apollo but 
also Zeus Xenios?*? 

Pindars emphasis, however, is not on Ischys’ crimes but on those of Coro- 
nis. It is she whom the poet implicates in this violation of xenia, indeed making 
her its primary violator. Her transgressions of xenia are mirrored by her marital 
crimes, which, too, demonstrate how she undermines reciprocal relationships. 
Her deception of Apollo causes disorder in their marriage, whose obligations 
and expectations of reciprocity are similar to those of xenia.9 Marriage is anal- 
ogous to xenia in that it assumes trust and truthfulness between husband and 
wife. Coronis marriage to Apollo is implied by the poet's reference to her union 


60. Burton 1962, 83; Young 1968, 36. 

61. Kyriakou 1994, 32-35. 

62. Kyriakou 1994, 34. 

63. See Roth 1993, 3, on the relationship between Clytemnestra and Agamemnon in the Oresteia: 
"Aside from the fact that like Helen and the lion of the parable she [Clytemnestra] is an outsider 
brought into the house who with time encompasses her host's destruction, her status as a wife is 
analogous to that of a guest, for marriage and xenia were parallel social institutions. The basic 
function of each was to bring an outsider into the kin-group, and both forms of relationship 
entailed the exchanging of gifts and the formation of a hereditary bond imposing mutual obliga- 
tions between families." 
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with Ischys as “another marriage" (&AAov . . . yápov, 3.13).°* Her betrayal of 
Apollo violates the terms of their de facto marriage; she also undermines the 
very practice of marriage as an exchange of women between men by contract- 
ing a marriage to Ischys without her father’s consent or knowledge.® In exercis- 
ing agency over her own marriage and taking this act of exchange into her own 
hands, Coronis fits the mold of a “wild woman,’ a term Jeffrey Carnes uses to 
describe a female figure who defies the practice of marriage as an act of “civili- 
zation” that suppresses “women who must be exchanged by others [i.e., men], 
not by themselves. Her marital crimes, moreover, corrupt the guest- 
friendship between Ischys and her father as well, thus violating two relation- 
ships of reciprocal exchange.” 


Coronis and Poetry 


The stereotypes about deceptive and seductive women embodied in Coronis 
serve to expose complexities in the role and effect of poetry. Pindar’s configura- 
tion of the myth of Coronis inherently encompasses reflection on poetry: it 
seems to engage with and correct a Hesiodic version, and the figure of Coronis 
herself is presented as antithetical to poetry given that her marriage to Ischys 
lacks a traditional wedding with song (16-19).° With this detail Pindar estab- 
lishes “the absence of song as the primary motif in the disastrous nature of 
Coronis’ new union"? Furthermore, with her deceptions and her violations of 
reciprocal relationships, Coronis is ostensibly antithetical to the poet of Pythian 
3, who seeks to adhere to alétheia and preserve his reciprocal relationship to his 
patron. 

This simple opposition between Coronis and poetry is complicated, how- 


64. Kyriakou 1994, 35. See also Kuhns 1962, 40-41, who compares Coronis and Cassandra as brides 
of Apollo who betrayed him. Leahy 1969, 159, also compares Cassandra and Coronis but does not 
see Cassandra and Apollo’s relationship as a marriage (166). 

65. There isan abundance of scholarship on ancient Greek marriage, e.g., Finley 1981, 233-45; Finkel- 
berg 2005, 90-108; Garland 1990, 210-41; Larsson Lovén and Strémberg 2010; Lyons 2012; Wal- 
cot 1987. 

66. Carnes 1996, 31, discussing specifically how the marriage of Thetis to Peleus in Nemean 4 imposes 
a custom of civilization on the untamed fringes of the earth. As I have noted, similar points about 
women and exchange have been made by many others, e.g., Bergren 1983, 76 (= 2008, 20) and 
Lyons 2012, 19. See De Boer 2017, 13-17, on Coronis’ agency over her sexual choices. 

67. See Herman 1987, 24-25, for the role of a xenos in contracting marriage. 

68. Young 1968, 34-40, examines the Coronis myth and its significant departures from the Hesiodic 
version in the Ehoiai. More recently, Stamatopoulou 2017, 64-77, extensively explores Pindar's 
engagement with Hesiod in the Coronis myth. 

69. Young 1968, 34-35. 
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ever, by the continuity or even interchangeability between Pindar, his poetry, 
and the myths he documents. Just as the Ixion myth of Pythian 2 interrogates 
the division between reality and illusion, Pythian 3 shifts back and forth 
between the Coronis and Asclepius myth and the poet's own reality, closing the 
gap between poetry and its subject matter and effectively presenting the poet as 
a participant in the myths he depicts. Such seamlessness is established from the 
very beginning, where Pindar laments that Chiron, a mythical figure, is no lon- 
ger alive: 


"H0gAov Xipwva xe DUwpióav, 
£i xpev vo00' áperépac and yAco00asc kotvóv e6£ac0ai Énoc, 
Gwetv Tov ántotxóuevov. (1-3) 


I wish the now deceased Chiron, son of Philyra, were alive, if it is necessary to 


utter this common prayer from my tongue.”° 


As the ode progresses, it becomes clear that the poet's wish stems from the ill- 
ness of his patron Hieron, whom Chiron’s healing powers could have helped. In 
other words, he wishes for something impossible, the same impulse for which 
he later faults Coronis and Asclepius.” As the moral message of the ode is 
revealed, it retroactively informs our understanding of the ode’s beginning, 
which can then be understood as a way of embedding the poet himself and his 
poetry into the message of the ode. 
The next passage that refers to Chiron similarly implicates poetry: 


XPÀ TÀ ċoikóta Tap SatLOvwv paotevéuev Ovataic Ppaciv 
yvovta TO Tap 10d0¢, oíac eip£v atoac. 

urj, iña voxá, Biov dBavatov 

onebóe, tav Ô’ gumpaxtov vtei yayaváv. 

ei dé owppwv ávrpov évar Ett Xipwv, Kai ti ot 

gidtpov «£v» Ovi pedtydpves buvot 

dpEetepot tíOev, iatÃpá Toi Kev viv niðov 


70. There are many ambiguities in this wish construction that scholars have discussed at length. By 
taking this statement as a real rather than merely contemplated wish, my translation runs counter 
to the argument of Young 1968, 28-34. For the ambiguities of lines 1-3, see also Morgan 2015, 
272-75; Pellicia 1987; and Slater 1988. 

71. Morgan 2015, 286-87, argues that a crucial difference between Pindar and Coronis is that Pindar 
situates himself within a community while Coronis goes against one. 
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kai vuv &oAoict rtapaoxeiv àvópáotv Bepuðv voowv 
f| Tiva Aatoida KexAnpevov i] matépoc. (59-67) 


It is necessary to seek from the gods what is fitting for mortal minds, knowing 
what is in front of our feet, of what sort of fate we are. Do not, my soul, be eager 
for immortal life; get everything you can out of practical resources. If wise Chi- 
ron were still inhabiting his cave and my honey-voiced songs were charming his 
heart, I would have persuaded him even now to provide good men with a healer 
from their feverish illnesses, someone called the son of either Apollo or of his 
father. 


At this point the relevance of Chiron to the poet’s own reality becomes clear. 
From the beginning Pindar has established a continuity between the myth of 
Chiron and the reality of Hieron’s illness, embedding his poetry and its purpose 
within the message the mythological content is meant to communicate. He 
advises himself not to seek the impossible. Here he also refers explicitly to the 
persuasive function of poetry. In the Chiron-wish, he questions the efficacy and 
perhaps even the propriety of this function, thus making the ode’s lesson about 
boundaries and their transgression relevant to his own reality. 

Yet at the same time there is a crucial ambiguity. It is unequivocally impos- 
sible for Chiron to be alive, but if he were alive, the poet supposes he might have 
successfully persuaded him to cure Hieron. He thus situates himself on the 
same spectrum as the delusional or overreaching figures of Coronis or Ascle- 
pius, as Bruno Currie observes: “The laudator, in indulging his wish-fantasy 
that the dead Cheiron were alive so that Hieron could be cured, comes danger- 
ously close to replicating the errors of Koronis and Asklepios”? Currie further 
notes the verbal and thematic parallels between the poet's longing for the now 
dead Chiron in line 3 (tov ånoyóuevov) and the way Coronis’ desire is charac- 
terized in line 20 (tv dmedvtwv).” Pindar deploys persuasion (mi8ov, 65) 
rather than deception to achieve his aims, but persuasion is the positive sibling 
of deception, as in Olympian 1, where Pindar describes the persuasive power of 
both good poetry and deceptive poetry with similar language, acknowledging 
that both include embellishment (Sedatdadpevot, 29; Ôarðaňwośuev, 105). 
There is shared ground between Pindar’s poetry and Coronis’ actions, which 


72. Currie 2005, 350. 
73. Currie 2005, 350. 
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produces a tension between the negative female stereotypes the poet deploys 
and the poetic ideals he proposes. 

It is against this complex backdrop that the Coronis digression must be 
considered. On the surface she simply exemplifies stereotypes about untrust- 
worthy women. But Pindar deploys negative female stereotypes to emphasize 
how they undermine reciprocal relationships. These stereotypes have underly- 
ing significance for how Pindar envisions his poetry, for the reciprocal relation- 
ships threatened by Coronis metaphorically represent the poets relationship 
with his patron. Further, Coronis' story is a cautionary tale about the errors and 
dangers of overreaching desires. This, too, is a message relevant to the poet and 
his work, as he ambiguously presents himself as shying away from yet also 
indulging in such desires when he wishes for Chiron to be alive. This tension 
illuminates how female gender intersects with creative expression like poetry. 
As with the other female figures I have discussed, Coronis sheds light on what 
poetry should do along with what poetry can do, for good or ill. In a number of 
respects, she parallels Cassandra from Agamemnon, whom I will discuss in 
chapter 6; both are former consorts of Apollo, and both, in some way, parallel 
the poets who tell their stories. Coronis' deceptive actions are antithetical to 
reciprocity and poetry, but they also overlap with persuasion, which is a posi- 
tive characteristic of poetry, indeed, a way that poetry can communicate truth 
effectively. There is an inherent paradox in Coronis and Pindaric characters like 
her, for they evoke positive qualities such as intellect and creativity, as well as 
their potential for harm when corrupted by female sexuality. 


Hippolyta in Nemean 5: Seduction, Deception, Poetry 


The myth of Hippolyta, likewise, reflects the complex messages about poetry 
that emerge at the intersection of reciprocity, truth, and gender. She appears in 
Nemean 5, a short ode praising Pytheas of Aeginas victory in the pancratium. 
The victor's home of Aegina, a center of commerce and the mythical homeland 
of the Aeacidae, occasions reference to the myth of Peleus and Thetis and the 
lessons of xenia intrinsic to it.” Peleus’ marriage to Thetis serves as the mythi- 
cal paragon of harmonious relations between man and god, the forging of an 


74. Peleus appears in many odes to Aeginetan victors, e.g., N. 4, N. 5, I. 8. For xenia in Aegina, see O. 
8.20-23, N. 3.2, N. 4.12, N. 5.8. 
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alliance sanctioned by Zeus Xenios and based on Peleus' respect for xenia. 
Zeus approval alone is insufficient, however, for he must obtain Poseidon's con- 
sent. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis thus represents a celebration of collab- 
orative efforts and the culmination of Peleus' respect for the guest-host rela- 
tionship, Zeus' recognition of this respect, and the cooperation of Zeus and 
Poseidon to reward it. 

Hippolyta appears as a figure counter to these ideals. She tries and fails to 
seduce Peleus, falsely accuses him of rape or attempted rape, and finally recruits 
her husband for an act of vengeance. It is because Peleus rejects her advances 
out of concern for Zeus Xenios (33-34) that Zeus rewards him with marriage to 
Thetis. Once this decision is made, Hippolyta disappears from the narrative, 
and we hear nothing about her punishment or subsequent fate.” Her primary 
function is to shine a light on Peleus’ virtuous respect for xenia. Unlike the 
other odes featured in this chapter, Nemean 5 does not draw explicit connec- 
tions between the focus on xenia in the mythological digression and the poet- 
patron relationship of the outer praise narrative. The ode does make reference 
to aletheia, however, and relates Peleus' story to it: 


otácopau- ob vor áraca KepSiwv 
Qaívoica npóownov àAá0gU &tpekéc- 
kai TO oty&v TOAAAKIc EoTi oopwtatov àvOpono vofjcat. (N. 5.16-18) 


I will stop: not every truth is better for showing its exact face, and often silence 
is the wisest thing for a man to observe. 


The poet expresses reluctance to detail Peleus and Telamon’s murder of Phocus, 
which is interpreted by some scholars as evidence of the poet's disregard for 
truth." But it is important to note that Pindar does not reject alétheia alto- 
gether; rather, he shies away from going into excessive detail (npóownov . . . 
&rpekec, “exact face, 17). Pindar does draw attention to the murder, however 
obliquely, thus acknowledging it but minimizing its significance to the narra- 
tive. By making clear allusions without providing full narration, the poet makes 


75. Carnes 1996, 46, also notes this omission. 

76. E.g. Pratt 1993, 126-27. 

77. l print here the Teubner reading, but several editors prefer the manuscripts’ &tpekrjc, to modify 
àAóOer (“exact truth”). In either reading, the meaning is essentially same: the poet's vision of 
alétheia excludes unnecessary detail. 
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a show of tactfulness while still communicating discomforting truths. The 
implication of these carefully worded lines is that Pindar will adhere to alétheia, 
and the aspects of it he chooses to emphasize have to do with the reciprocity 
ideal, which Peleus upholds and Hippolyta damages. 

Like Coronis, Hippolyta parallels Ixion in several key ways but diverges 
from him in the crucial matter of deception. Hippolyta engages in a lustful 
attraction that would harm a reciprocal relationship, just as Ixion and Coronis 
do. But the language Pindar uses to characterize Hippolyta and Coronis, unlike 
Ixion, emphasizes their deception: 


ai dé mpwtiotov u£v Öuvnoav Adc àpyóuevat oeuvàv Oétiv 
IInAéa 05 we vé viv áppà KpnOeic Inmodvta ów neó6áoot 
Oere Evvava Mayvtwv okoróv 

n£icato' akoitav Toikidots BovAebpacty, 

yevotav dé noujtóv ovvéra&e Aóyov, 

WG pa vugeias éreipa keivoc év Aékrpot; Akáotov 

evvac: tò Ó évavtiov čokev: toÀAà yap viv navi Ovu 
nappauéva Atv&vevev. (N. 5.25-31) 


They [the Muses] began with Zeus, then sang first of holy Thetis and Peleus, 
how delicate Hippolyta, daughter of Cretheus, wanted to bind him with a trick 
and with elaborate plans persuaded her husband, watcher of the Magnesians, to 
be an accomplice; she put together a fabricated, false account that Peleus made 
an attempt on her bridal love in the bed of Acastus. The opposite was what hap- 
pened. For she over and over begged him with her whole heart, speaking 
deceitfully. 


Hippolyta is sneaky (60A«, 26), deceitful, and seductive.’”* She is also deftly 
persuasive, convincing her husband to take retaliatory action based on 
trumped-up charges (neicaro’ dakoitav notk(Aot; BovAeouacty | yevorav dé 
momtov ovvénače Aóyov, 28). These characterizations are consistent with her 
appearance in Nemean 4, where she has “deceptive crafts" (SoXiatc | texvatot, 


78. Miller 1982, 117, observes that the participle mappapéva here has the force of erotic persuasion, 
but notes that the other Pindaric uses of napágny connote misspeaking or insincere utterance. 
Pace Carnes 1996, 44, who argues that mappapéva refers to Hippolyta's impropriety rather than 
insincerity. See also Slater 1969, s.v. ^nápqapu" and McClure 1999, 63. Ahlert 1942, 89, notes the 
salience of 6óAoc in Pindar's depiction of Hippolyta and similar women. 
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57-58). The attribution of techné, a term elsewhere used positively of skill, 
illuminates the perversions and abuse of positive qualities inherent in Hippoly- 
tas cunning.?? 

Pindars Hippolyta narrative speaks to a well-known and wide-ranging 
myth tradition of the ancient Mediterranean, the motif of "Potiphar's Wife, the 
woman who tries to seduce Joseph in the Book of Genesis (39:5-20).*! Having 
been sold into slavery by his brothers, Joseph ultimately becomes the slave of 
the Egyptian Potiphar, whose wife propositions and is rejected by Joseph sev- 
eral times. She then falsely claims he attempted to rape her and thereby brings 
her husbands retaliatory wrath upon him. Joseph is subsequently imprisoned. 
The Potiphars-wife mytheme more generally refers to, as the folklorist Stith 
Thompson puts it, “A woman [making] vain overtures to a man and then 
[accusing] him of attempting to force her"? The name Hippolyta immediately 
evokes another Greek example, the myth of Hippolytus, who is falsely accused 
of rape by his step-mother Phaedra.? The mytheme appears in many Mediter- 
ranean traditions (e.g., Jewish, Egyptian, Islamic) and causes strife in the close 
relationship between two men, whether they be slaveholder and favored slave, 
father and son, or brothers. 

In the case of Hippolyta the threatened male relationship is between two 
xenoi, as befits the centrality of xenia to Nemean 5 and to Pindar’s epinician 
poetry more generally. The myths association with xenia is somewhat antici- 
pated by the Bellerophon myth, another Greek iteration of the Potiphar’s-wife 
type. In Book 6 of the Iliad Bellerophon spurns the advances of his stepmother 
Anteia. His story ultimately forges a guest-friendship between his descendant 
Glaucus and Diomedes, whose ancestor was Bellerophons xenos. In the Pin- 
daric context the link between the Potiphars-wife figure and xenia is more 
direct in that Hippolyta’s actions immediately threaten the relationship between 
two guest-friends. 

Hippolytas impact on xenia situates her alongside the Hera-cloud and 
Coronis. Each is the instrument of corrupted relations between guest and host, 


79. This similarity appears to be one of the few between the two treatments of the Peleus and Thetis 
myth in Nemeans 4 and 5. See Carnes 1996 for an examination of how the two odes and their dif- 
fering emphases work together. 

80. Positive depictions of techné appear in O. 7.35, O. 7.50, P. 12.6. For other examples, see Slater 1969, 
s.v. “texva.” 

81. Carnes 1996, 15. 

82. Quoted in Goldman 1995, 31. 

83. But we have little evidence that this myth was well known before the time of Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides; see Gantz 1993 vol. 1, 285-88. 
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even when it is a male figure like Ixion who first violates xenia. Furthermore, in 
enacting or even embodying falsehood these female figures shed light on the 
interrelationship of reciprocity and alétheia, for in undermining the latter, they 
also undo the former. Thus they also call attention to the poetic context in 
which they appear, for, as I have discussed, the intertwining of reciprocity and 
truth is endemic to Pindar’s conception of epinician poetry. The very context in 
which Hippolyta is introduced calls attention to poetry. She is mentioned by 
the Muses, who name her while singing at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis 
(22-26), a wedding that itself is the subject matter of their song. The Muses 
entangle their song in the occasion for it, looping the one into the other so that 
the song’s content and occasion mirror one another. There is an additional 
thread to this increasingly complicated web: the Muses are the source of a song 
that is embedded in Pindar’s poem. He ventriloquizes them, merging his voice 
with theirs.** Thus does Pindar invite reflection on the nature of poetry through 
the figure of Hippolyta: she is situated in a song that calls attention to the occa- 
sion of its performance and is itself nested within another song. 

The associations between Hippolyta and poetry are further implied in the 
language describing her deceits, language that evokes or even mirrors language 
the poet uses elsewhere to describe poetry and its potential pitfalls. Her “elabo- 
rate” plans and “false, fabricated account” with which she persuades her hus- 
band (neioato’ àkoitav noikidoig BovAevpaony, | yevotav 62 nomtov ovvénağe 


Aóyov, 5.28-29) resonate with the poets descriptions of his own poetry and 
accompanying music as “elaborate” (noixihwv . . . buvwv, N. 5.42; Toucihov 
Üp vov, O. 6.87; r'oikiAov KiBapiCwv, N. 4.14), as well as with his criticism of 
poetry misused for falsehood (wevdeot rtoik(A oic, O. 1.29). Hippolyta’s brand of 
deception evokes poetry's potential to deceive, and recalls the fine line between 
pleasure and falsehood that I discussed in the previous chapter. She and char- 
acters like her are a foil for Pindar's ideal poetry. It is no surprise that Pindar 
makes use of negative female stereotypes in his mythological digressions— 
these caricatures of women as dangerously seductive and deceptive have a long 
history dating to the earliest Greek poetry, as I have discussed. What is impor- 
tant to understand here is Pindar’s deployment of these tropes to emphasize the 
threat female figures pose to the systems of reciprocity that frame his poetry. 
All three of the female characters I have examined inflict demonstrable harm to 


84. This evokes what occurs with embedded speech in Pindar, which, as Anna Uhlig discusses, 
blends the voices of primary and secondary speakers (Uhlig 2019, 43-60). 
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male exchange relationships, and, by extension, to the very foundation of epini- 
cian poetry itself. 

Further, Pindar’s depictions of such figures are negative on the surface, but 
they also call attention to the ways deception overlaps with poetic function. 
Implicit in these subtle messages is an assurance that Pindar's own poetry will 
adhere to the positive aspects of what these figures do, so that the sacrosanctity 
of reciprocal relationships like xenia will be preserved. Pindar’s depictions of 
female gender occur within frameworks of reciprocity, as they integrate female 
stereotypes into contexts that reflect epinician structures. He thus refracts his 
poetry through the female characters of his myths. The ways in which he casts 
them as harmful to the reciprocity principles of his poetry call attention to the 
qualities they have that actually overlap with poetry. Thus his depictions of 
such figures are not merely critical; they also convey subtle messages about the 
purpose and effect of epinician poetry. 


Male Seduction 


Only female seduction has this conspicuous association with deception in Pin- 
dar. His consistent pairing of female seduction with deception has some prec- 
edent (Pandora, for example), and provides a model against which to view the 
marriage of praise, truth, and xenia by which he defines epinician poetry. I have 
shown how Pindar employs the trope of the deceptive female figure to empha- 
size her damage to reciprocal relationships like xenia and marriage. This harm 
to exchange relationships has implications for poetry, which, in Pindar’s con- 
ception, is premised on socially sanctioned expectations of reciprocity. Poetry 
itself is an object of exchange in such relationships between poet and patron, a 
relationship that excludes falsehood. Pindar uses female figures to highlight the 
delicacy underlying such relationships. The system he presents, in other words, 
capitalizes on traditional gender stereotypes to make a specific point about 
reciprocity and poetry, a system in which female seduction can have no part. 
Male seduction, on the other hand, tells a different story. In Pindar version 
of the Tantalus and Pelops myth (O. 1.40-45), Poseidon's abduction of Pelops is 
violent but not deceptive. Similarly, neither of the examples I examine below, 
Aegisthus' seduction of Clytemnestra in Pythian 11 and Jason's of Medea in 
Pythian 4, is portrayed in the same negative, specifically deceptive light as the 
seductive actions of Hippolyta, Coronis, or the Hera-cloud. Granted, the two 
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models of seduction represented by Aegisthus and Jason fundamentally differ 
from each other in that one disrupts a marriage while the other forges one. But 
both further demonstrate that Pindar does not cast male seduction as decep- 
tion nor does he depict it as dangerous to truth, xenia, and poetry itself. 


Aegisthus and Clytemnestra in Pythian 11 


The case of Clytemnestra in Pythian 11 shows Pindar’s alignment of deception 
with female gender, even in clear cases of male seduction and treachery. Clytem- 
nestra here is a target of seduction rather than herself a seductress, yet she is the 
one characterized as destructive and deceptive while her male seducer Aegisthus 
has neither of these traits. Thus she follows her Homeric depiction, which casts 
her as the foil for the model wife Penelope. She is guilty of trickery (Od. 3.235, 
4-91-92), she is a partner in Agamemnons murder (Od. 3.232-35), and she is also 
blamed for Cassandras death (Od. 11.405-34). But Homer places equal if not 
greater blame on Aegisthus, who steals the wife of another man before killing 
him, explicitly disregarding the advice of Hermes (Od. 1.32-43). Clytemnestra is 
in nowise blameless, but Aegisthus' culpability is equally stressed.55 

Pindar' version of the myth differs from Homers by giving prominence to 
Clytemnestra’s role in the destruction of Atreus’ house. He accomplishes this 
in part through a ring-structured narrative that begins in medias res with the 
death of Agamemnon, then recounts the rescue of Orestes and the death of 
Cassandra: 


Tov di] povevouévov natpòç Apotvoa Kivtatnotpac 
xelp@v tno kpatepav èk 6óXov 1poqóc áveAe SvOTEVOEOS, 


85. By contrast, iconographic evidence of the seventh and sixth centuries BCE shows Clytemnestra 
playing a central role in Agamemnon’s death. Several terra cotta plaques from Gortyn and shield- 
bands from Aegina and Olympia depict her wielding the murder weapon, whereas Homer faults 
her for her treachery, but not for committing the act itself. See Gantz 1993 vol. 2, 668-69. See also 
Prag 1991, 243n3, for a list and fuller description of the material representations. 

86. Gantz 1993 vol. 2, 672, claims that Pythian 11 is the "first literary source to move Clytemnestra 
fully to center stage, making the initiative and control of the situation hers (as well as the deed?), 
with Aigisthos reduced to a supporting role"; he acknowledges, however, the uncertainties under- 
lying this position. Prag (1991) notes there is conjecture that Stesichorus' Oresteia first promotes 
Clytemnestra to central status, on which, see Mueller-Goldingen 2000, 8. For arguments dating 
Pythian 11 after Aeschylus’ Oresteia, see Kurke 2013, with additional citations in Kurke 2013, 
102n2. 

87. See Finglass 2007, 35-36, for a tidy presentation of the events of the Agamemnon myth, both in 
chronological order and in the order presented by Pythian 11. 
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ónóte Aapóavióa kópav IIptágou Kaoo&vópav noA yak oov 
Ayaueuvoviq 
wvx&à nópev’ Axépovtoc aKtav Tap’ evoKLov 


vàg yvvá. (P. 11.17-22) 


[Orestes] whom indeed, when his father was murdered, the nurse Arsinoe took 
from under Clytemnestras mighty hands? away from her grievous treachery 
when she with a gray sword? made the Dardanian daughter of Priam, Cassan- 
dra, go to the shadowy promontory of Acheron with the soul of Agamemnon, 


pitiless woman. 


This order of presentation foregrounds Clytemnestra's culpability for mistreat- 
ing Orestes and for killing Cassandra and Agamemnon and justifies her depic- 
tion as guileful (&x dodov . . . Gvonev0£oc, 18) and pitiless (vns yvvá, 22). 


A subsequent rhetorical question poses alternative explanations for Cly- 


temnestra’s violence: 


nótepóv viv áp" Teptyever èr Edpinw 

oqax6sica tie nátpaç Exvicev DapuráAapov Spoat xóAov; 
Ñ &vépo Aéyei Gapatouévav 

Évvvyot nápayov Koitat; (P. 11.22-25) 


Did Iphigenia, slaughtered at the Euripus far from her homeland, goad her to 
awaken her heavy-handed anger? Or did nightly couplings seduce her, con- 
quered by the bed of another? 


Having previously painted Clytemnestra as a treacherous woman, Pindar sug- 
gests motherly revenge as a motivation for her violence. Maternal concern, 
however, is incongruous with the danger she poses to Orestes, which Pindar 
describes in the previous lines (P. 11.1718). The clear “correct” answer is in the 


88. 


89. 


Or “as his father was being slaughtered by the mighty hands of Clytemnestra" (Finglass 2007, 65). 
The ambiguity of the phrase yeipwv tno kpatepav—does it refer to Clytemnestra's slaying of 
Agamemnon or to her near murder of Orestes?—suggests Clytemnestra’s culpability for both 
crimes. Pace Ahlert 1942, 86, who seems to see her agency deemphasized in these lines, in keeping 
with Pindar’s preference for “neutral expressions when he has to talk about crime” (“Auch an 
diesem Wort [kpatepai] zeigt sich Pindars Vorliebe für neutrale Ausdrücke, wenn er von Ver- 
brechen reden muß”). 

There has been some debate about whether Clytemnestra’s murder weapon was a sword or an axe. 
See Prag 1991 for a summary of arguments on either side of this debate. See also Davies 1987. 
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second question—Clytemnestra succumbed to adultery. The word initiating 
these rhetorical questions, nótepov, signals the imminent appearance of an 
alternative, the enticements of adultery.” 

But Pindar diminishes Aegisthus’ agency in this act of adultery, essentially 
presenting a female victim of seduction without a male seducer. He uses the 
language of seduction in the verb mapayov (25), whose prefix náp- denotes 
something done "amiss or ‘wrongly,” as in mappa, used of Hippolytas beguil- 
ing speech at Nemean 5.32 (nappapéva Attavevev, 32)! Yet the language 
focuses on Clytemnestra’s experiences rather than any person responsible for 
causing them. Clytemnestra is seduced by “nightly couplings” (évvuxot . . . 
Koitan, 25) rather than by Aegisthus, who is not even named as the agent of her 
seduction or domination (auațouévav, 24). To emphasize her culpability fur- 
ther, Pindar refers to her adultery as the “most hateful fault of young wives” (tò 
d2 véats dAdyots | £xOiotov dTAAKLOV, 25-26), painting Clytemnestra’s crime 
as a typically female one and even using the same term for it as for Coronis 
(àpmAáktov, P. 11.26; cf. dumtAakiatot, P. 3.13). This indictment is confusing at 
best, as it suggests Clytemnestra is a new bride and identifies her solely in terms 
of her marriage.” 

In Pindars Oresteia Aegisthus’ seduction is not portrayed as deceptive. 
Instead, the manner of his seduction is dominance rather than trickery 
(auațouévav, 24), a characterization that paradoxically presents Clytemnestra 
both as powerless as well as culpable. She is a far cry from Homer's Clytemnes- 
tra, who initially resists Aegisthus’ advances, succumbing only when her guard- 
ian is slain (Od. 3.263-75). Aegisthus is by no means blameless, but Pindar’s 
focus is on Clytemnestra, on whom he places most of the culpability for death 
and destruction. The example of Clytemnestra in Pythian 11 suggests that Pin- 
dar presents female seducers and seduced alike as equally guilty of deception 
and treachery. Pindar’s Oresteia complements Aeschylus; both of which fore- 
ground Clytemnestra and her deceptiveness. But Pindar’s Clytemnestra is sim- 
ply deceptive and a fragmenter of her marriage and her family, a hallmark of 


90. See Finglass 2007, 96 ad 22 (nótepov). See also Ahlert 1942, 87, who also sees the second of the two 
alternative questions as salient; for him Pindar suggests that the real reason for Clytemnestra’s 
crime is adultery. Kurke 2013, 122-25, presents a nuanced reading of the intertextual interactions 
between this passage and Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, to support her argument that Pythian 11 
reflects a generic dialogue between epinician and tragedy. 

91. Miller 1982, 117. 

92. Kyriakou 1994, 48-49. 
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the closed temporal loop of Pindar’s myth.? Aeschylus Clytemnestra, on the 
other hand, deploys deception to serve a reciprocity-driven narrative, one of 
repeated retaliation that she envisions. Like her Pythian 11 twin, her narrative 
focuses on reciprocity of a different sort, but she has a longer view and further- 
reaching impact in Aeschylus' iteration. 


Jason and Medea in Pythian 4 


The account of the Jason and Medea myth in Pythian 4 likewise absolves a male 
seducer from charges of deception. Indeed, Jasons seduction of Medea is 
depicted as helpful, even necessary, to his mission. It is a legitimate means of 
securing her aid and bears none of the deception and trickery that mark female 
seduction. Medea, too, enjoys a positive depiction. Unlike Euripides, Pindar 
focuses on Medea as an unequivocally helpful figure in Pythian 4; she is also 
lauded in Olympian 13.53-54 for choosing a husband in defiance of her father.” 
What catalyzes her helpfulness is her seduction by Jason, whose depiction lacks 
the marks of trickery ascribed to the female seducers of Ixion and Peleus. 

A key difference between Jason and the female seducers I have discussed 
above lies in the role of Aphrodite, who instigates and aids Jason's seduction 
of Medea.” She provides him with a love-charm (P. 4.213-16) along with the 
language to use it (Atá T éraoióác, "supplicatory enchantments,” 217), 
which removes Medeas filial piety and instills in her a longing for Greece 
(6gpa Mnós(ac tokéwv dq£Aorro aida, noðeivà & 'EAAàG abtav | £v pact 
Kkarouévav dovéot u&ottyr HHetOo0c, “so that he might rob Medea of her rever- 
ence for her parents, and a longing for Greece would shake her with the whip 
of Persuasion as she burned in her mind,” 218-19).?6 The love charm is effec- 
tive not through deception but through “the whip of persuasion" (uáoctyt 
IIei9o6c), which is depicted as forceful, rather than mendacious or mislead- 
ing. Persuasion and deception may share a goal of steering someone from one 
course of action to another, but persuasion—even violent persuasion— does 


93. Interms of intergenerational continuity, Pindar prefers to foreground inherited excellence rather 
than the cross-generational enmity generated by kin-murder; see Foster 2017 and Kurke 2013, 
132-33. 

94. Arguably, however, even Euripides' Medea is motivated by principles of reciprocity. See Gill 1996, 
154-74 and Mueller 2001. 

95. On the absence of Aphrodite from the transgressive love of Ixion, Coronis, and Hippolyta, see 
Ahlert 1942, 58. 

96. Onthe iynx-love-charm, see Gow 1934 and Faraone 1993. 
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not have the same negative associations with lying." The appearance of 
Peitho here typifies Pindar’s use of it in association with sexuality and reci- 
procity markers like xenia or charis.?? 

Jason's seduction of Medea further differs from seductions by female figures 
in that it serves a larger quest, namely, for the golden fleece. To serve this quest 
Aphrodite and Jason replace Medeas familial loyalties with allegiance to a for- 
eign land. The immediate result of Medea’s seduction is a desire just as much for 
Jason as for a new home and homeland. Her seduction is framed as a conver- 
sion to hellenophilism rather than as a deception enacted merely for sexual 
conquest. Aphrodites aid to Jason parallels Heras earlier motivation of the 
Argonauts: 


Tov dé naymetOf| yAuKbv Ogo nó00v £vóatev'Hpa 

vaóc Apyoóc, uh Tiva Aetóuevov 

tàv &kivóvvov Tapa patpi uévetv aiva néooovT, àÀA' Ertl kai Óaváto 
Qáppiakov KahAtotov &&c áperác GAEL ebpéo0at odv ous. (P. 4.184-87) 


Hera kindled that wholly persuasive sweet desire in the demigods for the ship 
Argo so that no one would be left behind to stay with his mother and nurse a 
risk-free life, but would discover with his other comrades, even at the price of 
death, the most beautiful medicine in his achievement. 


The conjoining of persuasion and desire outlined here (rapumeiOf yàvkòv . . . 
nóðov, 184) resembles the experience of Medea (moOetva 8 'EAAàG abtáv | èv 
Qpaoi katouévav Sovéot pdottyt HeWovc, 218-219). Just as Hera instills in the 
Argonauts “all-persuasive longing” for the Argo rather than their parents, so 
the love-charm of Aphrodite dissolves Medeas filial ties and fills her instead 


97. See Buxton 1982, 63-66, who examines the ambiguous distinction between peitho and dolos in 
Greek tragedy and points out that peitho tends to be characterized by frankness, whereas dolos 
subverts the normal values of the polis. 

98. See Fr. 122.1-2 (IIoAó£evat veávióec, àpizoAot | IHei&06c £v àoveu? Kopiv0co, “Young women 
who welcome many strangers, attendants of Persuasion in rich Corinth") and Fr. 123.14 (¢v8’ dpa 
kai Tevédy | lew T Evatev kai Xápic | vióv AynoüAa, "In Tenedos Persuasion and Charis inhabit 
the son of Hagesilas"). See also P. 9.39, where Chiron puts lovemaking in the domain of Persua- 
sion. Pindar adheres to Archaic Greek uses of peitho personified, as Braswell 1988, 304 ad 219 (d) 
notes: "In early Greek the special field of Peitho is clearly that of sexual passion (relevance to the 
political and other spheres is, however, also recognized; cf. e.g., Anacr. PMG 384, Hdt. 8.111.2). 
According to Plu., Moralia 264b, Peitho is one of the five gods required by people getting 
married." 
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with a yearning for Hellas.?? The efficacy of Hera's influence stems from elicit- 
ing the same reactions of sexual desire: dismissal of what one would normally 
espouse in favor of something unknown and potentially dangerous. Aphrodites 
and Heras analogous actions equate Medeas seduction with the call to the 
Argonauts. Unlike the deceptive seductions by, for example, Coronis and Hip- 
polyta, persuasion is not employed here for the sole or primary goal of an indi- 
vidual act of sexual conquest. The result of persuasion is an incorporation of 
Medea’ and the Argonauts’ skills into the larger goal of Jasons quest. 
Persuasion, unlike deception, changes Medea’s perspective but does not put 
her on uneven footing with Jason. They enter into a partnership whose mutual- 
ity and parity are stressed by language of sharing and reciprocity: kataivnodv 
Te Kotvóv yápov | yAokbv èv dhAdAotot ueičar (“And they agreed to contract 
with one another a sweet marriage by mutual consent; 222-23). This idea of 
consensual seduction is subsequently reiterated when the poet says that Jason 
"stole Medea with her own help” (xAewev te Mrjóeiav oùv abrá, 250). When 
Pindar describes Medeas help for Jason's encounter with the fire-breathing 
bulls, he refers to Medea as a xené (rip 5é viv ook &óAet naypapuákov ğeivaç 
égetuaic, “The fire did not cause him to waver because of the commands of the 
host-woman, all-powerful in magic; 233), a clear reference to her ethnic alter- 
ity, but also an encapsulation of the aid she provides to her non-Colchian 
guests. The term connotes the relationship of reciprocal benefit in which she 
and Jason participate and reinforces the spirit of mutual consent that character- 
izes their marriage. This seduction differs fundamentally from the seductions 
of Ixion, Ischys, and Peleus, for it forges—rather than dissolves—a guest-host 
relationship and even successfully includes a female participant in it. Such a 
model of seduction even parallels Pindar’s conception of epinician poetry in 


that it uses persuasion to build reciprocity.” 


Conclusion 


I began this chapter with an examination of gender and its significance for 
ancient Greek poetry, pointing out that from the earliest poetry, female figures 
have been used to express complicated relationships between poetry and truth. 


99. See Segal 1986b, 53-54 and 62-64, who also notes this complementarity between Hera's and Aph- 
rodite's actions. 
100. See Segal 1986b, 161-64, for how Medea and Jason mirror the poet's characteristics. 
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I then turned to Pindaric examples to show how female figures reflect both the 
gendered strands of earlier Greek poetry as well as the reciprocity-driven focus 
of Pindar’s myths that I discussed in the previous chapter. The Ixion-myth of 
Pythian 2 suggests that the same emphasis on reciprocity that marks Pindaric 
alétheia informs the poet presentations of falsehood as well. Furthermore, the 
poet infuses deception with female stereotypes, most obviously in the case of 
the Hera-cloud in Ixions myth, which feminizes Zeus' act of deception by 
locating it in the body of a female figure. I continued with examinations of 
Coronis in Pythian 3 and Hippolyta in Nemean 5 to make the complementary 
point that female seduction is cast as deception. All three figures are culpable 
for deceptions that harm relationships of reciprocity. Thus, the poet's use of 
gender constructions has a specificity to his own poetry, which he presents as a 
form of reciprocity. His depictions of female falsehood and trickery emphasize 
the destructive role such forces play on reciprocal relationships like xenia. Such 
depiction of female seduction adheres somewhat to dominant female para- 
digms in ancient Greek poetry, but Pindar goes further by portraying these 
female figures as dangers to sacred institutions of reciprocity.'?! 

These female figures are, furthermore, depicted in ways that evoke poetry 
itself. As a creation with her own creative capacity, the Hera-cloud reflects what 
poetic creation can do when devoid of the reciprocity concerns that govern 
Pindars poetic activity. The Hera-cloud not only reflects stereotypes about 
female deception, she does so in a way that sheds light on how Pindar's 
reciprocity-driven epinician poetry works. Similarly, Coronis secrecy and 
deception reflect negative female stereotypes, but in the context of Pythian 3 
they also present a corrupted form of poetry's persuasive function. So, too, the 
context in which Hippolyta appears magnifies her relevance to poetry, and the 
language describing her deceptive traits puts them on the same continuum as 
Pindar's poetic activity. Such use of gender constructs demonstrates their sig- 
naling function, as they do not simply reflect male-female relations but rather 
point to the ways poetry operates. The Hera-cloud, Coronis, and Hippolyta 
belong in the tradition of Hesiod's Muses or Stesichorus' Helen in that the gen- 
der stereotypes they embody reflect poetic qualities (seemingly) unrelated to 
gender. In the context of Pindar’s epinician, their relevance is specific to his 
particular poetic program. 


101. Cf. McClure 1999, 32-69, who argues that verbal genres are gendered and that seductive persua- 
sion is a specifically female mode of speech. 
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In their relation to truth, reciprocity, and poetry, these female figures com- 
plement many of Aeschylus female characters who are central to his narratives 
of reciprocity. As in Pindar, reciprocity is figured as truth in Aeschylean trag- 
edy; that is to say, Aeschylean instances of alétheia reflect principles of reciproc- 
ity. In Aeschylus, this truth-reciprocity combination has the effect of depicting 
the force of reciprocity as an inevitability. As in Pindar, Aeschylean truth is 
intertwined with a particular model of reciprocity relevant to his poetry, and 
female figures are embedded in this framework. A further complementarity is 
in the authorial function of many of Aeschylus female characters. Like the 
female figures examined in this chapter, Aeschylus’ female characters have a 
creative or verbal capacity that parallels the poet's own. But unlike Pindar’s 
female figures, Aeschylus perpetuate and articulate reciprocity rather than 
undermining it. Though both poets' female figures call attention to the poetic 
contexts in which they appear, Pindar’s illustrate the delicacy of reciprocal rela- 
tionships while Aeschylus female characters reinforce their frameworks of 
reciprocity. The female characters of Pindar’s and Aeschylus poetry represent 
two sides of the same coin, reflecting the thematic complementarities between 
the two poets that ground this book. 


CHAPTER 4 
Women Know Best 


Aeschylus Seven against Thebes 


As we turn to Aeschylus, we will see that complementary intertwinings of reci- 
procity, truth, and gender prevail. Like Pindaric epinician, Aeschylean tragedy 
revolves around reciprocity, an expectation that actions will be met by com- 
mensurate reactions. While Pindar tends to focus on the immediacy of reci- 
procity between guest and host or poet and patron, Aeschylean configurations 
emphasize the temporal continuity of reciprocity: past actions will be respon- 
sively duplicated in the future, for good or ill. Aeschylean plots provide a view 
of reciprocity that stretches across generations, a temporally expansive view 
that is well suited to the trilogy form that extant Aeschylean tragedy favors. 
Furthermore, the concept of reciprocity is entrenched enough to be figured as 
an inevitable truth. As I argued in previous chapters, both Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus shape alétheia, a word that for conveniences sake I loosely translate as 
“truth? to reflect the force of reciprocity. In Pindar alétheia denotes both objec- 
tive truth (“what happens") as well as the obligation underlying epinician 
poetry. For Aeschylus, alétheia is often situated in contexts that foreground 
reciprocity and is used to connote the expectation of responsive reaction intrin- 
sic to Aeschylean reciprocity. 

Gender fits into this complex in that female figures reflect or refract this 
marriage of reciprocity and truth. Here we see a contrast between Pindar and 
Aeschylus: Pindar’s female figures often undermine this relationship through 
their deceptive actions, while Aeschylus' female figures tend to possess unique 
avenues to truth and as such articulate or strengthen reciprocity, in both its 
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amicable instantiations (a good for a good) and its hostile ones (retaliation or 
revenge). But both Pindar’s and Aeschylus’ female figures draw attention to the 
ways in which the reciprocity-truth relationship is constructed, the former 
through distortion of this relationship, the latter through reinforcement of it. 
Furthermore, though their actions and characterizations vary widely, female 
figures in both poets' works draw attention to the creative forces behind their 
narratives of reciprocity. They shed light on the poetry and poetic activity that 
give shape to their stories. 

I begin my exploration of Aeschylean reciprocity, truth, and gender with 
Seven against Thebes, a difficult play that is missing its trilogic companions and 
thus leaves modern readers with a fragmented understanding of Aeschylus’ 
House of Laius myth. Although it is the final play in a tragic trilogy, Seven does 
not provide satisfactory resolution the way the Oresteia famously does.! Instead, 
despair and confusion reign as the city remains standing but leaderless? 
Although the city has been saved from destruction and enslavement by the 
Argive armies, the question of what to do after Eteocles’ and Polyneices’ deaths 
engenders further conflict; granted, some of this conflict is likely a product of 
the probable inauthenticity of the play's ending, but aporia dominates nonethe- 
less.’ The play begs resolution but provides no viable path to it. 

Like the other Aeschylean tragedies I will examine, Seven presents chal- 
lenging questions about the nature of truth and how to access it, both of which 
are gendered. In this chapter I examine how gender interacts with truth, in 
terms of both access to truth as well as reception and perception of truth-tellers. 
Ultimately, I argue that the Chorus of Theban Women have perceptive and 
interpretive abilities that afford them a big picture view of what is happening. 
Further, the dynamics of gender and truth shed light on the focus on reciproc- 
ity and retribution in Aeschylus’ tragic plots. The Chorus perceive the patterns 
of reciprocity that thread through past, present, and future, and this narrative 


1. SeeWinnington-Ingram 1983, 19: "Oresteia leaves no loose ends. It is of course an assumption... 
that Aeschylus in 467 was writing trilogies upon the same principles of art and thought as in 458, 
but it is the assumption one prefers to make.” See also Zeitlin 1992 and Winnington-Ingram 1983, 
55-72, whose speculations on the Danaid trilogy are premised on comparisons with the 
Oresteia. 

2. Garvie 2014 argues that three passages in the ending allude to the alternative myth in which the 
Epigonoi march against Thebes. Seaford 2012, 167, however, sees the trilogy culminating and 
concluding with the completion of Oedipus' curse. 

3. The ending of Seven as we have it is in all likelihood a spurious interpolation informed by Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone. See Brown 1976, Dawe 1967 and 1978, Flintoff 1980, Lloyd-Jones 1959, Orwin 1980, 
Otis 1960, and Taplin 1977, 169-91. 
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perception typifies Aeschylus’ female characters. This is not to say that Aeschy- 
lus’ male characters—in Seven or elsewhere—are utterly incapable of interpre- 
tation or perception; on the contrary, Eteocles interprets the message of each 
shield to form the basis of his countermeasure. He acknowledges, in other 
words, the power of interpretation and uses it to inform his battle strategy. He 
also tries at various points and to varying degrees to situate his own story within 
the history of Thebes. 

But compared to the Chorus, he and the other male characters do not see 
as complete a picture. The Chorus demonstrate the fullest ability to situate 
Seven within the broader narrative in which it participates. Furthermore, by 
contextualizing in this way, the Chorus, more so than the other characters, 
make thematic sense of what happens and provide explanation for it. In effect, 
then, they channel the tragedian by articulating a framework for the story. In 
the following pages I will examine instances of interpretation, ultimately 
making the point that the Chorus’ way of understanding affords them a 
bird’s-eye view of the larger story. I will proceed through the play, beginning 
with Eteocles’ opening lines in which he attempts to control the narrative. I 
will then discuss the Chorus’ interaction with him and the contrasting per- 
spectives it exposes. Hints of this contrast persist through the shield scene, 
which I discuss next. I conclude with an examination of what the Chorus say 
following Eteocles’ final departure. 


Eteocles’ Attempt at Narrative Control 


The opening lines of Seven, spoken by Eteocles, reflect the intergenerational 
history of Thebes. Eteocles calls on each and every citizen, “both the one who 
yet falls short of his youthful prime and the one who is past it” (kai tov 
&AAetrtovr £u | ifr akuaiac, cai tov £&npov xpóvo, 10-11), to come “to the aid 
of your children and your Motherland, dearest nurse" (téxvotc ve y ve untpi, 
QiXTátr] 1poqG, 16). By characterizing Thebes as the peoples mother, expan- 
sively addressing citizens in all stages of life, and making reference to their chil- 
dren, he evokes the temporal continuity of Thebes' history and alludes to the 
Theban autochthony myth. In so doing he tries to shape the present and future 
by understanding how it is dictated by the past.* With this opening speech 


4. Griffiths 2014, 729-32. 
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Eteocles also crafts his own characterization, as a leader concerned first and 
foremost for the city, which he lovingly personifies. He indicates respect for a 
city as a nurturer of her citizens (19) and accepts sole responsibility in the case 
of her destruction but credits the gods with any positive outcome (5-9)—a 
pious gratitude he expresses again when he attributes all good fortune thus far 
to the gods (21-23). Eteocles in this speech consistently puts on a show of noble 
leadership, gracious respect, conscientious humility, and devout piety, thus 
prompting a positive reception among some scholars, who view him as a man 
heroically but tragically facing a fate he is helpless to alter? His attempts to 
control the narrative and shape his characterization evoke the similar tactics of 
the Danaids of Suppliants, as I will discuss in the next chapter. 

But unlike the Danaids, Eteocles suffers from a crucial blind spot: although 
possessing laudable awareness of Thebes’ autochthonous past, he makes no ref- 
erence to his own familial history. The previous plays of this trilogy, Laius and 
Oedipus, must have dramatized the crimes and tragic fates of their title charac- 
ters, yet Eteocles does not refer to them here. These lines initiate an opposition 
that one scholar sees in the play, between the myth of Theban autochthony and 
the myth of the House of Laius.$ Eteocles' speech alludes to the former but not 
the latter, a move that can be read as ignorant and inept or as intentionally 
omissive, or both.” Such elision, whether or not intentional, indicates a certain 
tunnel vision on Eteocles’ part that prevents him from viewing the bigger pic- 
ture, even as he attempts to force the shape of that picture. As Froma Zeitlin 
writes, “his is a monocular gaze whose partial vision will betray him in the 
reading of the signs on the warriors’ shields?? This limited perception is often 
shared by Aeschylus' male characters, who do not completely grasp the impli- 
cations of their actions or the context of their circumstances. Eteocles does later 
refer to his father's curse: à Zed te kal Ij kai toAMocoó0yt 020i, | Apa t 'Eptvog 


5. E.g. Brown 1977; DeVito 1999; Griffiths 2014; Lawrence 2007. Their positive assessment of Eteo- 
cles is, of course, not a universal view. Cf. Burian 2009, 21, who argues that Eteocles' prominence 
and Polyneices' absence are not meant to suggest Eteocles' more righteous claim to justice but 
rather to emphasize the importance of his role as a ruler, and Winnington-Ingram 1983, 48: “if 
the sons were culpable—or thought culpable by their father—Eteocles was presumably no less so 
than his brother." 

6. SeeZeitlin 2009, 15-16, who discusses the alternation of genos and polis as dominant voices in the 
play and Eteocles' failure to recognize the former in his opening speech. 

7. Zeitlin 2009, 16-18, attributes Eteocles' focus on autochthony to his rejection of his incestuous 
origins and his attempt to erase the role of women in the reproductive process. For a discussion 
of Eteocles' references to autochthony and their relevance to Theban identity, see Rader 2009, 
10-13. 

8. Zeitlin 2009, 19. 
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natpóc f| ueyacOevric, | ur] uor nóv ye npvuvóðev TavwAEBpov | &x0apvionre 
ónàActov'EAAáóoc (“O Zeus and Earth and city-holding gods, and Curse, the 
great-hearted Erinys of my father, do not destroy my city, extirpating it root and 
branch from Greece,’ 69-72). But he does not seem to acknowledge his own 
part in fulfilling it and will only come to such a realization when he hears the 
description of Polyneices in the shield section. At this point he suffers from a 
blinkeredness that prevents him from fully recognizing the story in which he is 
situated and his role within that story. 


The Chorus' Messengers 


The Chorus, by contrast, are not so blinkered. We will see this most in the final 
third of the play, but there are hints of this perceptive ability from their first 
appearance, where they display their interpretive and visionary ability. They 
derive accurate meaning from the things they see and hear, despite the severely 
limited range of such things. Their ability to conjure so much meaning from so 
little information anticipates the profound capacity for insight that they dem- 
onstrate after the shield scene. Of course, the ability to interpret and envision is 
key to the plot of Seven, and it is not unique to the Chorus.’ It is a necessary tool 
for all the characters, who must use any available information, whatever form it 
takes, to understand what is happening and what will happen.!? Both Eteocles 
and the Chorus strive to understand the threat before them. But there is a gen- 
dered difference between their modes of knowledge, such as what we will see in 
Agamemnon. On the one hand, Eteocles revels in information provided to him 
by messenger figures, who report on what they have seen first-hand; on the 
other, the Chorus of Seven derive knowledge from their interpretations of 
sights and sounds that indirectly signal what is happening. Furthermore, gen- 
der affects how different speakers of truth are treated by their interlocutors. 
Eteocles' speech ends by setting the scene for the first entrance of a mes- 


9. Nagy 2000 argues for the generic significance of vision and visualization: he observes that Seven 
and Pindar's Pythian 8 present their respective, related mythic narratives as a vision, and that 
"the visual worlds of Aeschylus and Pindar can ultimately be described as epic in nature, and that 
the blazons visualized on the heroic shields of their ‘neo-epic’ and ‘micro-epic’ creations are in 
fact a shining example of epic pure and simple" (108-9). 

10. Cf. Bacon 1964, 29: "Ihe problem of knowing where the danger really is—who is really the 
stranger, the enemy, the outsider, haunts the play in many forms." 
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senger figure: okorobg dé Kdyw Kai KaTOMTHpag otpatoŭ | Émeuwya, rob 
nénoða u uaváv 65@- | kai AVS’ dkovoac od xt uÀ A906 ów ("And I sent 


scouts and spies of their army, whom I have trusted not to dally on the way; and 
when I hear these men, I will not be taken by a trap; 36-38). He uses language 
that stresses a messenger’s capacity for sight (okorovc, Katomtijpac) and casts 
this capacity as antithetical to deception (ó). When the Scout arrives, 
reporting the arrival of the Seven, he opens and closes his report with similar 
emphases on eyewitness knowledge, and the singularity of his own access to it: 


kw oag tákeiOev èk oTpaTod PEpwv, 


AÙTÒG KATÓNTNG Ô’ ei’ £y vàv npoypáov. (Th. 40-41) 


I have come bearing from the army clear news from afar, and I myself am eye- 
witness of their deeds." 


Kay@ tà Aorrtà rio16v fjuiepookónov 
OgParpov £c, xol caprveia Aóyov 
ioo và TWV O0pa0ev àpAaric Eon. (66-68) 


And I hereafter will keep my trusty eye, watching by day, and you will be 
unharmed, knowing by the clarity of my account what is happening outside. 


Such privileging of eyewitness information resonates with other extant 
Aeschylean tragedies, which similarly depict male characters as partial to eye- 
witness testimony. The Scout emphasizes clarity (caqíj, 40; oagnveia, 67) and 
the great distance between himself and Eteocles (vákeiOev, 40; ObpaOev, 68), 
thereby stressing his indispensability as Eteocles’ sole source of such informa- 
tion. In closing, the Scout again stresses his importance, conjoining vision with 
knowledge (eiócc, 68) and promising safety (àpAapr]c gon, 68). Even in his 
confident assurances, however, there is a subtle hint of the limitations of what 
he can offer: what he reports is (only) what he can see in broad daylight 
(fpuepooxkónov, 66).? 


11. Hutchinson 1985, 48 ad 41, notes this trope in Greek tragedy of a messenger stressing he is an 
eyewitness as proof of his veracity. 

12. Pace Hutchinson 1985, 53 ad 66, who writes, "Ihe element rjuepo- need not be significant (my 
emphasis)." 
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The Chorus' histrionic fears of pain and suffering starkly contrast with the 
optimistic assurances of the Scout and hint at their alternative knowledge and 
authority: 


Opebpat qofepà peyar’ ayn. 
uebeitar otpatóc oTpatomedov Amv: 
pei Todds 66e Aew npóópopoc trrórac: 
aiOepía kovic ue rte(Ost qaveto' 
davavdoc cagr|c ëtTvuoc &yyeAoc. (78-82) 


I cry aloud great and fearful sorrows! The army has left the camp and is gone. 
This rushing crowd of horsemen flows full-stream! A cloud of dust on high 
appears and persuades me, a messenger clear and true, though voiceless. 


Unlike the Scout, the Chorus must remain within the city walls and not venture 
beyond them. Their knowledge of the troops marching against Thebes is thus 
based on a more limited view than the Scouts as they do not lay eyes on the 
troops themselves, but only the cloud of dust raised by their footfalls (kóvic, 81). 
Their knowledge relies on what they can extrapolate from signs of the troops 
approach, as they are not privy to the direct eyewitness accounts that only the 
Scout is privileged to possess. Despite these limitations, they refer to clear, per- 
suasive vision (reiOet qaveio; 81; oagr|c, 82) reminiscent of the Scouts (cai, 
40; KATÓTTNG, 41; MLOTOV f|uepookórov | OPOAALOV, 66-67; oaqnveiq, 67; cidwe, 
68). Their language evokes the "clarity of mantic clairvoyance" and links these 
passages with similarly functioning ones in Pindar." 


Etumos and Alethes 


The Chorus compensate for their limited visual range by making inferences 
based on vestigial signals of military activity, and they form despairing conclu- 
sions based on these inferences. The vocabulary they use for this cloud, calling 
it a “messenger clear and true, though voiceless” (ávavóoc oaqrj; £rvpoc 
&yyeXoc, Th. 82) and noting its persuasiveness (reiOet, 81), pits the cloud against 
the Scout as an alternative source of truth. The use of etumos for this cloud 


13. See Byrne 1997 on the Chorus’ fear and its gendered implications. 
14. Nagy 2000, 104-5. 
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resonates with an Aeschylean gender distinction that will appear in Agamem- 
non, in which an eyewitness account by a male messenger-figure is labeled 
aléthés, while an interpretive account by a female figure is described as etumos. 
Indeed, the Chorus of Seven seem almost cognizant of this distinction when 
they term the cloud not only a “messenger,” but a persuasive one (ie, 81). 
They acknowledge the persuasiveness of tragic messenger-figures, and appro- 
priate it for their own alternative messenger. They invoke the trust that in Greek 
tragedy is usually granted only to (male) messenger-figures, and they interro- 
gate the validity of this practice. Aeschylus’ other female characters seem aware 
of this phenomenon too. In Choephori, when Electra sees a lock of hair and 
surmises it belongs to Orestes, she laments that it lacks the certainty of a mes- 
senger's report (e0 eiye pwvÌv Eugpov ayyédov Sixny, | önws Sippovtic oboa 
Ll) *Ktvvooduny, “If only it had reasoned speech, like a messenger—so that I 
would not be of two minds and swayed back and forth,” Ch. 195-96). 

At first glance etumos and aléthés seem synonymous in Aeschylus. By and 
large Aeschylean instances of alétheia and its cognates and compounds refer to 
verbal statements, a pattern that reflects a variation of Homeric usage. Simi- 
larly, etumos (and eteos and etétumos) can denote accuracy in reporting; it 
also has a particular association with etymology.'® But there is a distinction 
between etumos and aléthés that Tilman Krischer has identified in Homer and 
that, I argue, is partly applicable here as well. According to Krischer, eteos, etu- 
mos, and etétumos are likely etymologically linked to eivat and have a broader 
application than aléthés."" He observes that the range of aléthés is limited to 
eyewitness accounts, specifically those that illuminate events that would other- 
wise remain unknown to the addressee. In contrast etumos refers more broadly 
to the whole of reality and does not connote anything about the speaker's 
source, which could be conjecture, dreams, or prophecy.'® Etumos is thus more 
flexible than aléthés in that it can be affixed to any claim of truth, whatever its 
source. A thorough examination of Aeschylean etumos and aléthés yields simi- 
lar findings. The application of etumos is generally broader than that of alethes 


15. See, e.g., Pers. 513, Pers. 737, and Supp. 276, for examples of aléthés and etumos characterizing 
verbal communications. 

16. Wolhfarht 2004, 19. See, e.g., A. 682, where the Chorus etymologize Helen's name and character- 
ize it with &trjrópoc. 

17. Krischer 1965, 166. On Hesiodic etumos and aléthés as markers of local and Panhellenic tradi- 
tions, respectively, see Nagy 1990, 421-22. 

18. Krischer 1965, 167. 
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in that etumos can refer to nonverbal indicators of reality; by contrast, aléthés 
is typically applied to verbal statements, with some exceptions that I will dis- 
cuss later. The use of etumos for the dust-cloud in Seven reflects this wider 
application. The Chorus implicitly acknowledge a difference between what an 
animate messenger offers and what the cloud brings when they describe the 
cloud as “voiceless” (&vavóoc). But they assert the equal validity of the dust- 
cloud and, by implication, the women who interpret it, deeming the cloud’s 
message oan. 

The distinction between the Chorus and the Scout is most simply one of 
gender. As young, unmarried women of Thebes, the Chorus do not and cannot 
enjoy the kind of extradomestic access to the warfront that messengers do. 
Thus they must find their knowledge in less direct ways, interpreting the signs 
that they can access. Eteocles makes clear that this gendered distinction matters 
to him when he upbraids the women for breaching the confines of the domestic 
sphere: uéAet yap avdpi, ut yuv BovAevéto, | tăčwðev- EvSov ©’ odoa y 
PAGBv viOet (“The affairs outside the home are the concern of a man. Let no 
woman deliberate them. Stay inside and do no harm,’ 200-201). While the 
Scout enjoys unrestricted movement between the interior and exterior of the 
city, the Chorus are stuck within the city's walls. Even their presence on the 
stage represents, as Zeitlin puts it, a “transgression of the norms . . . [a] chal- 
lenge to masculine control that is often the focusing point for the dramatic 
conflict between the sexes; it is the tell-tale sign of the typical tragic situation 


and of the crisscrossing claims of male and female interests??? 


Sight, Sound, and Interpretation 


As the Chorus continue, they draw further inferences based on the sounds they 
hear, which they interpret as harbingers of the Argives’ aggressive advent.?! 
They describe the sound of the land being struck by hooves (83-84), the clash- 
ing of shields (100), the clatter of spears (103), the din of chariots (151), and the 
murderous whistle of the horses' bridles (122-23), interspersing such descrip- 
tions with visual images: 


19. See A. 1296, Eu. 496, and Thi. 82, for examples demonstrating this broader scope of etumos. 

20. Zeitlin 1990, 109. 

21. Bacon 1964, 29-30, suggests that their confinement informs their fears and perceptions, prompt- 
ing them to focus more on external sounds as harbingers of danger, in contrast to Eteocles, who 
dwells on their cries themselves as dangers within the city's walls. 
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on£p Tetyewv Ó Aebkaonic Öp- 
vvutat Aaóg evtperteic emi nóv 
Siwkwv «nóóac». (90-92)? 


The white shielded army rises over the walls, rushing on ready feet against the 
city. 


kÜpa nepi MTOALv SoxLoAd@wv avdpav 
KayAdcet tvoaic ‘Apeos ópópevov. (114-15) 


A wave of men, helmed with nodding plumes, splashes around the city, urged 
on by the breaths of Ares. 


These details—an army rising over the walls, a “wave” of men—are imagined; 


the Chorus have not actually seen them first-hand but instead are translating 


the sounds they hear into sights they envision. Their reliance on sound is a 


function of their limited view, which in turn is a product of their female gender 


and the restrictions on their mobility it imposes. 


So blended are the sounds they hear with the images in their mind’s eye that 


they even profess to see sound (ktbnov ó£60pxa, "I see the din,’ 103).? They, 


furthermore, embed in their interpretations the seven Argives who have drawn 
lots for their assigned gates: 


enta Ô’ &yrjvopec npénovrec otparob 
Sopvoocoic oayaic roAatc tEBSopatct 
Tpoototavtat Mahw Aayovtec. (124-26) 


Seven conspicuous heroic men of the army have obtained their lots and stand 
against the seven gates with their spear-brandishing harnesses. 


22. 


23. 


For simplicity's sake, I have adhered to the Oxford Classical Text of Page, but these lines are rife 
with textual difficulties. See Hutchinson 1985, 61, for discussion. 

On the blending of sight and sound in this passage, see Gruber 2009, 165-66. See also Torrance 
2007, 103, who observes that the mixture of sight and sound in this passage anticipates the 
description of the Argive warriors in the shield scene and argues for similarities between the 
content of the Chorus' ode and the Scout's reports. See also Bacon 1964, 29, who acknowledges 
that the shield scene, which primarily emphasizes visual elements, nevertheless also retains the 
descriptions of sound initiated by the Chorus. 
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In doing so, they blend their interpretations of what is happening outside the 
city’s walls with the content of the Scouts eyewitness account. They even echo 
some of his language (aw Aayóvrec, 126; cf. wo MdAW ayay, 55). In this way 
they appropriate some of the Scout's authority as a reliable witness and create a 
blended model of knowledge formation in which they can participate, despite 
their intramural confinement. What this passage demonstrates is the Chorus' 
capacity for inferring significance from what they see and hear, for expanding 
their scope beyond the limited range of things they can see first-hand. 

Eteocles does not credit them for such abilities, however. Though the Cho- 
rus interpretations are correct, they are met with Eteocles’ fierce and unrelent- 
ing disapproval: 


buc po, Ópéupat ovK àvaoyerá, 

f| TaŬT piota Kai MOAEL octr]pia 

OTPATH Te Ü&pooc TÕE rvpynpovuévo, 
Bpetn teco?ocag npóc toMooobyov Bev 
avery, Aakát;etv, oc9póvov LLOT}LATA; 
UNT èv kakoiot unt’ èv eveotot giàn 
Ebvorkos einv To yvvaukelo yéver 
Kpatovdoa pv yap oby OpANTOV 0pácoc, 
deioaoa & oikw kai móde TAEOV kakóv. 
kai viv moditatc ráoðe Stadpopous Quy 
Oeioat SteppoOrjoat’ &yvyov Kakny. (Th. 181-91) 


You intolerable creatures, I ask you, are these things the best salvation for the 
city? Does it bring courage to this beleaguered army of ours for you to fall at the 
statues of the city’s gods, crying and howling, hateful to those of sound mind? 
Neither in evils nor in fair good luck may I share a dwelling with the female 
race! For when she prevails her boldness has no peer, but when shes afraid, she's 
a greater evil for home and city. And now with these panicked flights you've 
inspired spiritless fear in the citizens with your clamor. 


This scathing response by Eteocles seemingly adds nothing to the plot of Seven 
and is inconsistent with how he is characterized in the second half of the play.” 


24. Onwhich, see Bacon 1964, 30; Brown 1977, 301; Burian 2009, 21; Cameron 1970, 98-99; Edmunds 
2017, 95; Gagarin 1976, 151-62; Hubbard 1992, 304-5; Hutchinson 1985, 74; Podlecki 1964, 282- 
99 esp. 287; Stehle 2005, 103-9; Vellacott 1979-1980; Winnington-Ingram 1983, 22. 
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But the very fact of his response is significant, given that choral songs are gener- 
ally ignored by the next speaker.” Instead of ignoring or dismissing them, 
Eteocles excoriates them, and his outburst suggests that the Chorus’ words are 
somehow significant. They have hit a nerve with him. 

By paying such undue and unexpected attention to the Chorus, Eteocles 
serves in part to call attention to what they say and the alternative mode of 
knowledge they present. The Chorus enrich the Scouts direct, eyewitness 
accounts with their interpretations of the sounds they hear and the very limited 
range of things they can see, and they consider the implications of this informa- 
tion. Their seemingly irrational fears are actually the result of such consider- 
ation and prove to have some validity. As Peter Burian notes, "Despite the easy 
invocation of such topoi as the need for male dominance in the public sphere 
and the appropriateness of womens invisibility there (e.g., 200-201, 230-32), it 
is paradoxically the womens fears that make evident the full extent of the peril 
the polis now faces"? Granted, their worst fears— capture and enslavement of 
the city (253)—are not perfectly predictive; the city will ultimately avoid this 
fate. But by using the limited information available to them, the Chorus cor- 
rectly perceive the dangers they face. Moreover, by speaking to them so harshly, 
Eteocles brings attention to what they say and the interpretive reasoning on 
which it is based, and he exposes his failure to recognize the validity of their 
knowledge. 

Furthermore, he attributes their behavior to a female propensity for extreme 
and dangerous emotion. In so doing, he makes their gender the distinguishing 
feature of their knowledge as well as the basis for disregarding it. His derision 
of their emotion and their femaleness prevents him from seeing things the way 
they do and benefiting from the insights they can offer. Their interpretive and 
extrapolative mode reflects their wide scope; later in the play they will again 
demonstrate this capacity for an expansive vision that encompasses the broader 
implications of their present moment. 


Danaus as Comparison 


The interpretive mode of Seven's Chorus is not always the exclusive realm of 
female characters, but the derisive reaction it provokes is, as a similar situation 


25. Foley 2001, 45; Hutchinson 1985, ad 182-202. 
26. Burian 2009, 21. See also Foley 2001, 48: "Whatever we are to think of this scene in Seven against 
Thebes, however, the tables are eventually turned on the emphatically rational Eteocles." 
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in Suppliants makes clear. Danaus also communicates knowledge based on 
inferred data, using nearly identical language. Like the Chorus of Seven he 
refers to dust as a "voiceless messenger" signaling the arrival of an Argive army 
(óp® xóvtv, dvavdov ayyehov otpatod, “I see dust, the voiceless messenger of an 
army, Supp. 180; cf. aidepia kovic ue neiðer qaveio' | dvavdoc oas EtvpLOG 
ayyelog, “A cloud of dust on high appears and persuades me, a messenger clear 


and true, though voiceless, Th. 81-82). He then describes the sounds of the 
wheels on their axles (181), thus, as the Chorus of Seven do, enmeshing sight 
and sound and extracting knowledge from limited information. 

But in Suppliants Danaus experiences no scorn from his interlocutors, his 
own daughters. They are on the same side, and, what's more, they gladly wel- 
come what the dust-cloud signals, namely, the arrival of the Argives from 
whom they will seek aid. Eteocles and the Chorus of Seven, of course, have no 
such positive attitude toward the Argives approaching their city, so for the The- 
ban women of Seven, the dust-cloud they see represents nothing but danger. A 
further difference from the situation in Suppliants lies in the lack of solidarity 
between Eteocles and the Chorus. Despite their shared dread of the Argive 
threat, Eteocles and the Chorus are at odds with one another. He is not recep- 
tive to their interpretations of what the cloud of dust signifies. Indeed, the pre- 
dominant conflict in this first part of Seven is not between Eteocles and Poly- 
neices, but between Eteocles and the Chorus." This comparison between 
Danaus and the Chorus of Seven demonstrates how gender matters when it 
comes to truth. While their similar interpretations of dust-clouds show that 
gender does not always determine how knowledge is formed, the contrasting 
reactions to their interpretations reveal the effect of gender on how a speaker is 
received. We will see similar dynamics at play in Agamemnon, where gender 
does not fully differentiate how characters access truth, but it affects their 
credibility. 


The Shields: Partial Visions and Truths 


My discussion of the dust-cloud is premised on a distinction between 
messenger-figures and alternative sources that require further interpretation 
of their significance. This distinction appears in other Aeschylean plays too, 


27. Burian 2009,21. 
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notably in Agamemnon, and it presumes that reports by messenger-figures 
are straightforward and reliable and do not require the further interpretive 
steps that signs like dust-clouds or footprints do to constitute knowledge. 
Seven then turns this distinction on its head in its famous shield section, 
which reveals how even eyewitness reports by messenger-figures require 
interpretation. The description of the shields spans nearly three hundred 
lines (375-652) in the middle of Seven and divides the play into a tripartite 
structure that mirrors the “genealogical triad” as well as the “trilogic form of 
the whole??? Visual description in this section functions in a number of ways. 
It replaces any physical action, thus, on a practical level, importing the action 
of an epic battle scene but obviating the need for physical actors to perform 
it.” It inscribes within the play the importance of visual symbols and inter- 
pretation of them. And it reveals the different types of sources that require 
interpretation of their significance: characters look both to the past and to 
visual symbols as indicators of the future. 

The structure that repeats itself throughout this section is: (1) descriptive 
report of Argive and shield by the Scout; (2) response by Eteocles; (3) conclud- 
ing response by the Chorus. Eteocles now engages in the kind of imaginative 
activity that he had earlier scorned the Chorus for indulging. His responses to 
each shield require interpretation of the images on them before he can rebut 
and debunk their assertions. The section functions as a kind of debate between 
Eteocles and the shields, which he personifies as avatars of their bearers. Zeitlin 
refers to the Scout’s and Eteocles’ speeches as forming “an antiphonal pair, 
opposite in content? followed by “a choral comment, which supports and 
strengthens the Theban cause and serves as the transition to the next gate??? 
William Thalmann similarly focuses on the symbolic significance of the Scout's 
descriptions, and to some extent, on Eteocles’ response to them.*! 

Neither puts much stock in the choral responses, but I argue that some of 
them—though seemingly incidental—contain glimpses of the Chorus’ superior 
insight. Furthermore, while Eteocles does become increasingly astute, the 
responses of the Chorus shed light on the lingering deficiencies of his under- 


28. Zeitlin 2009, 8. 

29. Fora discussion of the influence of epic warrior ideology on Seven, see Torrance 2007, 64-67. 

30. Zeitlin 2009, 81. 

31. Thalmann 1978. Thalmann notes that the structure of pairing anticipates the final duel between 
Eteocles and Polyneices (Thalmann 1978, 105). His focus on pairs, however, elides the role of the 
Chorus. 
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standing.? Although Eteocles eventually becomes aware of his own imminent 
death and how it will occur, it is the Chorus who show hints of this expansive 
awareness from the beginning. As is characteristic of Aeschylean gender 
dynamics, it is the Chorus of Theban Women who possess the deepest under- 
standing of what will happen and how it stems from the past. 


Tydeus 


The shield section and its system of symbols begin with Tydeus (375-96), whose 
shield depicts cosmological phenomena-— sky, stars, night, moon—essentially 
representing the whole of the cosmos, reminiscent of the shield of Achilles in 
Iliad 18. The messenger also reports Tydeus' insults against Amphiaraus as a 
coward who fears death (383) and in general conveys the impression of Tydeus 
as a terrifyingly loud figure? The shield itself is personified as “arrogant” and 
"overweening armor" (orépopov oL’, 387; brtepkóumotc cayaic, 391), a per- 
sonification that conflates the shield with its bearer. 

Eteocles' response turns the force of the image back on Tydeus.** He pre- 
dicts that Tydeus will experience in death the very night depicted on his shield. 
He sarcastically demeans Tydeus' clumsy use of symbolic imagery (400-406) 
and his failure to understand its destructive prophetic significance for him- 
self.” In directing his argument against the image, Eteocles acknowledges the 
power of symbol. Like the Scout, he equates the image of the shield with its 
wielder, perhaps even ascribing too much significance to the images on Tydeus’ 
shield.” He now engages willingly in imagination to inform his battle strategy, 
in contrast to his scornful dismissal of the Chorus’ panic earlier, which was 
triggered by the sights and sounds foretelling the Argives' arrival. 

He, furthermore, looks to the past to inform his present circumstances. 
Against Tydeus he stations Melanippus, whose autochthonous origins (412) he 


32. See Bacon 1964, 27: “Both Patzer [1958] and Lesky [1960] have suggested that in the course of the 
play Eteocles progresses from uncertainty, or blindness, to knowledge about the workings of the 
family curse, and that in this progress the central messenger scene plays a crucial role." 

33. Torrance 2007, 72. 

34. ‘Thus inaugurating his typical strategy in this scene. See Bacon 1964, 31: “He turns both the words 
and the visible symbols back on their originators so that they work to the destruction of the 
bearer." 

35. Zeitlin 2009, 39. As Bacon 1964, 30, notes, Tydeus' words anticipate Eteocles' refusal to placate the 
fury, despite the Chorus' pleas. 

36. Benardete 1968, 6, argues that at this point, Eteocles—and the messenger, to an extent— 
erroneously perceive arrogance in the symbolic imagery of Tydeus' shield: *Tydeus' presumption 
is more in what he says than in what he shows." 
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champions as filial loyalty to mother Thebes, which will be favored by justice 
rooted in kinship (Aixn opaipwv, 415); this is his first reference to dike.?7 Eteo- 
cles’ ability to link present to past—indeed, to narrativize the present in terms 
of the past—anticipates similar strategies by the Danaids in Suppliants that I 
will discuss in the next chapter. His words here recall his opening speech, in 
which he presents the past in an attempt to control the present.?? But his other- 
wise expanding vision still has a blind spot, as he fails to recognize that the 
kinship diké he claims for himself actually entails his own destruction. His 
imagined future does not extend to his own death. 

The Chorus response further exposes this blind spot. Although they cheer 
the defense of the city, their previous sense of foreboding continues: tpéuw ô’ 
aiuatn- | qópovc uópovc oràp qvov | óAouévov ió£0001 (“I tremble to see the 
bloody corpses of men, slain on behalf of their loved ones,” 419-21). By refer- 
ring to something that has not yet occurred, they expand Eteocles’ field of 
vision to include more vivid consequences of the battle. Unlike Eteocles, who 
must rely on the actual, visible images on Tydeus' shield for his interpretive 
springboard, the Chorus are able to engage in true imagination. They make use 
of an image they see only in their mind5 eye, thus revealing their more expan- 
sive view in comparison to the male characters, and what they see, the "bloody 
corpses of men, slain on behalf of their loved ones,” eerily prefigures the mutual 
fratricide that will occur at the play's climax. Their expressions of fear stem- 
ming from this image recall their earlier hysterical reaction to the cloud of dust 
(78-82). In the present context, they function primarily as respondents rather 
than true interlocutors, so they do not meet with any harsh reaction as before. 
Instead, they simply introduce the next speech of the messenger, who never 
engages directly with them. 


Capaneus and Eteoclus 


The sections on Capaneus and Eteoclus reflect the similarity, even sameness, 
between Argive and Theban that will culminate in the final pairing between 
Eteocles and Polyneices. Eteocles shows some awareness of this sameness, but 
the Chorus more so.?? Capaneus shield depicts a naked man saying, “I will sack 


37. As noted by Orwin 1980, 190. 

38. See Griffiths 2014, 729-32. 

39. This sameness, of course, is emphasized by the near homonymity between Eteoclus and Eteocles. 
Eteoclus “is one of the less stable elements in lists of the Seven" (Hutchinson 1985, 118 ad 457-85) 
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the city” (xpvooic è pwvet ypáupaotv "nprjoo nóv 434), which echoes the 
shield-bearers own reported boasts of destruction to Thebes (424-28). Eteo- 
clus’ shield similarly illustrates a soldier scaling a city-wall while declaring his 
determination to do so (Bod è yobroc ypauuátwv év EvddaBaic | wc obd’ àv 
Apnc og’ éxBadot mupywpdatwv, “This man shouts in written syllables that not 
even Ares would throw him from the towered walls,” 468-69). That their shields 
include both words and image allows Eteocles to respond directly to their ver- 
bal messages and skip the step of interpreting their visual symbols before 
responding.“ He emphasizes Capaneus’ boasting and the wrongheadedness it 
reveals (tov Tot pataiwv avépdaow ppovnuátwv | rj yA@oo’ aANnON¢ yiyvetat 
katrjyopoc | Kanavetc 5’ amettei Spav rapeokevaopgévoc, “The tongue is a 
true accuser of the vain thoughts of men. Capaneus makes threats, having been 
prepared to act; 438-40). His application of aléthés to this statement is telling, 
as it dovetails with his emphasis on the verbal force of the shield and thus con- 
trasts with the Chorus’ earlier application of etumos to the dust-cloud (82), a 
purely visual image from which they extracted a meaningful message. 

His words are atypically prophetic: his prediction that Capaneus will be 
struck down by a thunderbolt (nénoa 8’ abt Ebv Sikn tov muppodpov | HEE 
Kepavvov ovdév é£kaopévov, “I trust that the fire-bearing thunderbolt will 
come to him, with justice; 444-45) accords with the mythological tradition 
(albeit post-Aeschylean) about Capaneus' fate.*! Furthermore, Eteocles’ refer- 
ence to diké (444) hints at the pattern of retribution that typifies Aeschylean 
tragedy. This moment shows his increasing perspicacity. His response to Eteo- 
clus is similarly astute, but unwittingly so. Against his name-twin he pits Cre- 
on’s son Megareus, who he claims will “either die and thereby pay in full his 
debt of nourishment to the land or take both the two men and the city on the 
shield” (fj óavàv tpogeia tANPwoet XBovi | f] Kai Sb’ Avdp_ Kai nóňiop’ èn’ 
aomidoc | £v, 477-79). The “two men" (5v’ ävôpe) ostensibly refers to Eteo- 
clus and the man on his shield, but the use of the dual also evokes the near 
homonymity of Eteocles and Eteoclus. Eteocles’ words have a double meaning, 
but not one that he seems to detect. He does not realize that he could easily be 
one of the “two men” to whom he refers. 


and may even be an Aeschylean fabrication (Garvie 1978, 72-73), which serves the theme of 
sameness. 

40. On the complex simultaneity of verbal and visual that ecphrasis entails, see Krieger 1992, 10-11. 

41. See Gantz 1993 vol. 2, 518. 

42. See Seaford 2012, 172, on the Thebans’ intergenerational reciprocity with the land and the royal 
family’s intergenerational debt to it. 
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The Chorus seemingly express simple agreement with Eteocles. They call 
for the death of those who threaten the city (452, 482-84) and their “maiden 
chambers" (nwAtk@v édwhiwv, 454-55). But their words are ambiguous, as they 
could refer just as easily to the Argives as to Eteocles and his fellow Theban war- 
riors. By not naming Capaneus or Eteoclus in their responses, the Chorus gen- 
eralize their statements to anyone who threatens the city and their woman- 
hood, a group that includes not only Capaneus and Eteoclus, but also Eteocles. 
The ambiguity suggests their perception of sameness between the Thebans and 
Argives, thus anticipating the final brotherly face-off between Eteocles and 
Polyneices. Indeed, Eteocles himself activates an ambiguity when he says “even 
if he is excessively loud-mouthed” (kei ovópapyóc éot’ &yav, 447), and it is 
unclear whether he refers to Capaneus or Polyphontes, whom he has pitted 
against Capaneus and whose name means "loud-sounding"? The ambiguity in 
the Chorus’ response parallels this and reflects the increasing indistinguish- 
ability between the Argives and Thebans. They seem almost prescient of the 
stand-off that will ultimately occur between Polyneices and Eteocles. 


Hippomedon and Parthenopaeus 


The shields of Hippomedon and Parthenopaeus both feature myths whose sig- 
nificance Eteocles only partially comprehends. The Chorus, on the other hand, 
demonstrate comparatively greater understanding. Hippomedons and Parthe- 
nopaeus' shields feature Typhon and the Sphinx, respectively. Typhon, as the 
monster who endangers Zeus' newly established reign in the beginning of the 
cosmos (Hesiod, Th. 821-68), represents the instability and potential disinte- 
gration of existing power structures.4^ Parthenopaeus’ shield also depicts a 
monster, one with significance specifically for Thebes: the Sphinx. Eteocles’ 
choice of opponents for Hippomedon is obvious: he selects Hyperbius, whose 
shield depicts Zeus, the slayer of Typhon. This is the only instance where he 
describes a Theban shield to counter an Argive’s. Thalmann observes that this 


43. Most translators take Capaneus as its subject, but others argue that otouapyog refers to Poly- 
phontes and means “slow to speak” (Poochigian 2007, 3 and n. 15) or “no user of words" (Dawson 
1970, 69—70). I take the disagreement as evidence of ambiguity. 

44. See Clay 2003, 26-27; Goslin 2010; Mondi 1984, 334; Park 2014, 271-72; Walcot 1956, 198-206; 
West 1966, 24; and West 1997, 300-304, for the function of the Typhon myth within Hesiod's 
Theogony. 

45. Commentators have noted the progressive specificity we see in the increasingly narrower focus of 
each shield. See Benardete 1968, 11; Thalmann 1978, 111-12 and 114-15; Torrance 2007, 83; Zeit- 
lin 2009, 51. 
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pairing anticipates the failure of the Argive campaign: "As Eteocles asserts, 
since Zeus overcame Typhon there is good reason to expect that Hyperbius, the 
Theban, will prevail over Hippomedon. After this pair of speeches, the city's 
victory with the aid of Zeus cannot be in serious doubt."!ó 

In contrast, Eteocles response to Parthenopaeus is strikingly ineffective. He 
fails to deploy the simple and obvious counterargument to Parthenopaeus’ 
Sphinx—that she was destroyed by Oedipus. This is a surprising oversight from 
the man astute enough to point out the deficiencies of Typhon as shield-image, 


but Seth Benardete sees cognizance in Eteocles’ response: 


Eteocles considers the Sphinx to constitute a present danger to Thebes. He does 
not argue that as Zeus conquered Typhon, so Oedipus conquered the Sphinx, 
and hence the emblem augurs as well for Aktor as Hippomedons emblem did 
for Aktor's brother Hyperbius (555). The Sphinx has to be destroyed again. 
(Benardete 1968, 12) 


In Benardete's reading Eteocles sees the Sphinx as emblematic of the continuing 
curse on the family. Thalmann and Zeitlin offer similar interpretations." 

But in my view Eteocles argumentative inconsistency here indicates his 
failure to understand the past. In omitting how the real Sphinx was destroyed, 
he reveals his blind spot about Thebes and his family's history and its continu- 
ity.?^ He does not understand the narrative of which he is a part. His evocation 
of Aeschylean truth further suggests his lacunose comprehension: 


tà Qépovii MELWeETAL, 
TUKVOD KPOTHOLOD rv yxávovo' UNO ntóAv. 


0gàv 0gAóvtov vàv àAneboat &yo. (560-62) 


46. Thalmann 1978, 106. For Thalmann, this section represents the culmination of the Argives' arro- 
gance and the turning point at which Theban victory over the Argives seems to be decided 
(113-14). 

47. Thalmann 1978, 114-15, and Zeitlin 2009, 68-73, who say that in her associations with Oedipus, 
the Sphinx also evokes his curse on his sons, and family strife in general. 

48. It is possible that Aeschylus’ version of the myth is one in which Oedipus does not conquer the 
Sphinx, given that she is the title character of the satyr play rounding out this tetralogy, but the 
later portions of Seven plainly refer to Oedipus’ defeat of the Sphinx (775-77). Further, the satyr 
play concluding the tetralogy “plainly dealt with Oedipus’ deliverance of Thebes from that mon- 
ster” (Hutchinson 1985, xxvii; for the relevant fragments of The Sphinx, see Hutchinson 1985, 
xx-xxii). 
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She [the Sphinx] will find fault with the one who bears her when she meets with 
a relentless beating beneath the city’s walls. I would speak the truth, should the 
gods be willing. 


His use of the optative mood (a4An8evoat’, 562) undermines his confidence, 
and the narrow application of this truth-word to the fate awaiting Partheno- 
paeus accords with his narrow vision of truth: he does not use alétheia to 
encompass the causal linkages between past, present, and future. Eteocles suf- 
fers from a blinkered view that prevents him from seeing his own conflict with 
Polyneices and the polluting bloodshed that will result from it. The Chorus, by 
contrast, do sense that there is still disaster to come, even if they do not know 
the specifics. They are fearful and describe words piercing their breasts (563) 
and their hair standing on end (564), using the indicative mood to express their 
fears as fact (ixvettat, 563; otata, 564). They do express confidence for the first 
time in the Hippomedon section (521-25), and they pray here for death to the 
Argives (566-67)—prayers that are ultimately successful. But their lingering 
fears also evoke their earlier words and foreshadow the problems awaiting the 
city despite its salvation. 


Amphiaraus 


The description of Amphiaraus is the most telling and complex example of the 
interrelationship between truth and vision in Seven against Thebes. His shield 
has no image on it, yet he alone trades in prophetic vision. The Scout attributes 
the plainness of Amphiaraus’ shield to his privileging of real over apparent 
excellence (592), but its lack of image seems also to criticize his comrades’ mis- 
understanding and misappropriation of visual symbols.“ Further, he is the only 
Argive shield-bearer whose direct speech is described:°° the messenger details 
Amphiaraus' angry castigations against Tydeus for the violence he is about to 
inflict on Thebes and against Polyneices for his morally questionable actions 
(580-89). As both seer and warrior, he is personally invested in what he can 


49. The most incisive scholarly treatment of the complexities and nuances of the Amphiaraus section 
is Zeitlin 2009, 79-90, who explicates the tensions, ambiguities, and divisions inherent in the 
character of Amphiaraus and his shield. 

50. Zeitlin 2009, 81. See Uhlig 2019, 148—55, for discussion of Amphiaraus' speech. 
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foretell about the Argive expedition.?! He predicts his own death and hopes to 
enrich the land of Thebes with the burial of his body there.*? 

Amphiaraus characterization within Seven is at odds with his characterization 
without.” He is typically associated with Adrastus, who is usually one of the Seven 
and whose sister, Eriphyle, he marries (Pindar, N. 9.9-17). His son Alcmaeon par- 
ticipates in the next generations revenge attack on Thebes.** Aeschylus’ Seven alter- 
nately evokes and elides these details, thus stripping Amphiaraus of his usual asso- 
ciations and defining context? As a result Seven’s Amphiaraus mainly functions to 
declare the Argive expedition unjust, thus affiliating himself with Eteocles. The 
Scout emphasizes Amphiaraus’ prophetic ability (udvttv . . . copov, 382; LAVTLV, 569; 
UÁVTIÇ, 588; Ó LavTIc, 590), but his visions in Aeschylus are circumscribed. They 
serve the narrow purpose of criticizing Tydeus and Polyneices and do not reflect 
the wide scope of knowledge of the other Aeschylean seer, Cassandra.*° 

Amphiaraus does demonstrate some understanding of the intergenera- 
tional implications of the Argive expedition: 


fj voiov épyov Kai 0goiot tpooqu c, 

KaAóv T’ dKotoat Kai A€yetv LieOvorépoic, 
nóv natpwav kai 0gobc tovcs &yyeveic 
TtopOsiv, oTpatevu’ Eaktov euB|ePANKOTA; 
LNtTpds ce n]yr]v Tic KataoPéoel Sikn, 

Tatpic te yaia oñs nò orovóf|s opi 

aAodoa TMs cot &bppayoc yevrjoevau (580-86) 


Is such a deed pleasing to the gods as well, and good for posterity to hear and 
speak of, for a foreign army to attack and destroy your father’s city and its native 


51. This dual role is inscribed in Amphiaraus' characterization (4u@otepov pavtw T &yaOóv Kai 
Sovpi uápvaoOat, "both a seer and good at doing battle with a spear," Pindar, O. 6.17). Dillery 
2005, 175-76, discusses the tensions inherent in Amphiaraus' dual warrior-seer identity. 

52. This reference is presumably to the oracle of Amphiaraus at Thebes, but as Foster 2017 has con- 
vincingly argued, the reference is vague and possibly occludes the Theban specificity of the 
Amphiaraus myth. 

53. Foster 2017 argues that Aeschylus strips Amphiaraus ofhis local, epichoric significance, suggest- 
ing that the Aeschylean myth of Amphiaraus is somewhat incomplete. 

54. Foraconcise but thorough summary ofthe Epigonoi myth and its sources, see Gantz 1993 vol. 2, 
522-25. 

55. Foster 2017, 154-55. 

56. Pace Hutchinson 1985, 133, whose respective assessments of Amphiaraus and Cassandra seem- 
ingly presume Polyneices' moral inferiority to Eteocles and differ slightly from mine: "The terri- 
ble clarity of his insight, like Cassandra's, extends to himself; but his heroic courage produces an 
effect of grandeur rather than of pathos." 
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gods? What justice will put out your mother’s spring, and how will your father- 
land be an ally to you if it is taken by spear because of your zeal? 


Here he mirrors Eteocles and contrasts with Polyneices. In considering the 
judgment of future generations (ueOvorépoic, 581) and repeatedly referring to 
the land as a parent (nóv natpoav, 583; urtpóc nnyńyv, 584; natpis yaia, 
585), Amphiaraus invokes Theban autochthony myths, draws a direct line 
between past and future, and criticizes Polyneices for failing to recognize this 
temporal-causal relationship. He thus echoes Eteocles' opening speech, which 
similarly personifies Thebes as mother and nurturer of her people (téxvotc y 
Te unTpi, quát TPO@a, 16). But like Eteocles, Amphiaraus' knowledge is 
somewhat narrow or one-sided. Although he looks to the past to denounce 
Polyneices’ lack of complete vision and respect for Thebes (580-85), he fails to 
predict either Eteocles’ or Polyneices’ deaths. Indeed, Amphiaraus’ primary 
function within the narrative of Seven is to serve as an advocate for Eteocles, 
whose affinity for Amphiaraus is apparent in his response." Amphiaraus’ 
criticism of Polyneices’ sense of “justice” with respect to the land (584-85) 
anticipates Eteocles’ similar criticisms, which I will discuss further below 
(od8’ èv matpwac ur|v X60vóc kakovxía | oiuat viv adt@ viv rapaorareiv 
néa, “nor do I suppose that [Justice] now stands near him in his devasta- 
tion of his fatherland,” 668-69). Eteocles, predictably, praises Amphiaraus' 
righteousness (dixatov, 598) and laments his unfortunate situation among the 
Seven (597-614). In his embrace of Amphiaraus’ views, he seems to see him- 
self in Amphiaraus—a move that limits the scope and potential benefit of 
Amphiaraus’ knowledge. Amphiaraus predicts only the failure of the Argive 
expedition, a prediction that attracts Eteocles and blinds him to its implica- 
tion of his own death. 

The Chorus’ response is seemingly formulaic: they wish for the city’s 
well-being (KAvovteg Beoi Stkaiovg Attag | áperépag veAei0', cc nóg 
evtvxf), “Gods, hear and fulfill our just prayers, that the city may have good 
fortune, 626-27). But their wishes contain deeper truths. Their prayers for 


57. Scholars have observed parallels between Amphiaraus and Eteocles, but tend to overlook one 
significant parallel, namely, that neither predicts Eteocles’ own destruction. E.g., DeVito 1999 
argues that both Eteocles and Amphiaraus acknowledge their own fate and work to fulfill it. 
Other scholars (e.g., Otis 1960, 168; Thalmann 1978, 117-19; Zeitlin 2009, 84-88) argue that the 
parallels between Eteocles and Amphiaraus serve to highlight the differences between them, thus 
suggesting, in my view, that they credit Amphiaraus with greater prophetic ability than the text 
of Seven itself warrants. 
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the city are embedded in diké (Stkatovg Attac, 626), thus anticipating the 
final shield description and the interrogation of dike it prompts (see below). 
Further, by generalizing their concern to the city as a whole, rather than to 
Eteocles specifically, their prayers look forward to the final outcome of the 
play, in which the city stands but the brothers are dead. Thus, what are 
superficially their general concerns for safety are actually reflections of the 
Chorus' prescience. Their prayers are more accurate than Amphiaraus' pre- 
dictions, which for all their specificity are nevertheless vitiated by crucial 
blind spots. We can view the Chorus' response here as broadening the 
applicability of Amphiaraus’ prophecy. 

Comparison with Amphiaraus' appearance in Pindar further exposes the 
limitations of his knowledge in Aeschylus. In Pythian 8 Amphiaraus is a figure 
from the past, delivering prophecies to the Epigonoi, the next generation of 
Argive attackers on Thebes (P. 8.39-56). Pindars Amphiaraus, characterized in 
relation to his son and voicing sentiments about inherited virtues, represents a 
bridge between generations and advances the poet’s ideology of intergenera- 
tional continuity and inherited excellence.” The comparison reveals a short- 
coming in Aeschylus’ Amphiaraus, who is not forward-looking the way Pin- 
dar’s is. In Seven Amphiaraus’ intergenerational significance mostly lies in his 
mirroring of both Eteocles and Oedipus.” Although he is the only truly pro- 
phetic character in Seven, his insights do not proceed further than the immi- 
nent Argive attack. The Chorus’ superior capabilities in this respect are hinted 
at here and will be demonstrated later. They will predict that there are conse- 
quences to the brotherly conflict that stem from what has happened before. 


Polyneices: Symmetry and Repetition 


The description of Polyneices brings the shield section to a climactic end as it 
reveals the symmetries between the brothers that have been increasingly sug- 
gested and the awareness of their implications that Eteocles finally possesses. 
Yet even as he comes to his fullest realization of the threat before him, he still 


58. Foster 2017, 156-57; see also Griffiths 2014, 748. See Uhlig 2019, 230-42, for the temporal com- 
plexities of Pythian 8. Foster 2017 reads Pindar’s ode as a polemical response to Aeschylean trag- 
edy: tragedy focuses on inherited destruction while epinician focuses on inherited excellence. Cf. 
Griffiths 2014, who argues that Aeschylus eschews the concept of inherited virtue and insists on 
one-man causality; thus he espouses an essentially democratic ideology, by contrast to Pindar’s 
oligarchic and elitist promotion of inherited virtue. 

59. Zeitlin 2009, 77-90. 
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has gaps in his knowledge. The Chorus’ voicing of the themes that explain and 
define the various sections of the play—a function they have served at the mar- 
gins of the play from its beginning—now comes to the center. This section 
unites reciprocity with dike by bringing the symmetry of reciprocal action 
under its rubric. Polyneices initiates the use of repetitive language for the broth- 
erly conflict, Eteocles increases it, and the Chorus bring it to a summary con- 
clusion as they too take up this language and convey its significance within the 
larger themes of reciprocity and continuity that permeate the play. 

Polyneices reportedly curses Thebes and Eteocles, proclaiming either joint 
death (ktavwv Oaveiv, 636) or joint survival in which he would continue to 
torture Eteocles (637-38). His proclamations introduce the repetitive language 
that increasingly denotes the brothers’ symmetry. His shield bears the image of 
a man led by Diké personified, who declares, "I will bring this man back, and he 
will have his paternal city and full access to his home" (kata&w 5’ ávópa tovde, 
Kai nód | er matpwav Swudtwv T’ ériotpogác, 647-48). The strength of his 
shield lies in its explicitly verbal component, both in the written label of Dike 
and in the words she speaks. Only now does Eteocles seem truly aware that his 
fraternal feud belongs to his family’s history and finally express despair (653- 
55). Hints of his previous blind spots are still present: he rejects Polyneices’ 
claims to diké (662-71) insofar as it connotes objective righteousness, a rejec- 
tion that implies his own sense of entitlement to an exclusive claim of diké. But 
he also shows growing awareness of the system of reciprocity or retribution for 
previous action and of his own participation in this system." His repeated use 
of polyptoton picks up and expands on Polyneices to emphasize the symmetry 
of the brothers and their retributive stance: dpyovti T’ dpywv kai kaotyvrjvo 
Kaotc, | &x0póc oov £x0po otrjoopa (“I will stand, ruler against ruler, brother 
against brother, enemy against enemy; 674-75).°' He even dubs his actions as 
“more within justice” (évéucwtepoc, 673), thus enfolding his retributive intent 
under the rubric of dike. 

The Chorus echo Eteocles’ words but enrich and elaborate on them by relat- 
ing their significance. They perceive Eteocles' folly and its situation within his 


60. See Gagarin 1976, 137-38: “This diké usually manifests in a conflict between individuals, and the 
modern tendency is to seek a sense of justice in such conflicts: which side is right, are punishment 
and reward properly distributed, is justice done? .. . such questions are misleading. In Aeschylean 
drama there are no lagos. Each side has some validity, each individual claims the support of dike." 

61. Echoesofthis symmetry appear in Sophocles' Antigone, when the Messenger describes Haemon's 
corpse entwined with Antigone's (keitat dé vexpdc nepi vexp@, “his corpse lies around hers,” 
1240). 
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intergenerational family saga, and they show us how fundamental the theme of 
reciprocity is in this play and its trilogy. Their ability to understand events as 
part of a connected timeline puts them in league with the other female charac- 
ters of Aeschylean tragedy: 


This visionary quality in Aeschylean theater is assigned to women, whether to 
Clytemnestra in the beacon speech and the subsequent description of the fall of 
Troy, or to Cassandra, the priestess, who is truly the clairvoyant. It is Cassandra, 
like the chorus ofthe Sever, who can put together past, present, and future, where 
the chorus of male elders remains baffled and confused. (Zeitlin 1990, 111) 


In the impassioned exchanges that ensue between Eteocles and the Chorus, 
Eteocles scope of understanding broadens, and his use of aléthés follows suit: 
he applies aléthés to a vision that must be interpreted (&yav 5’ àAnOeic £vurtvicov 
Qavcaop&rov | óyetc, Natpwwv xpnLatwv Satrptot, "Too true were the appari- 
tions of my dream visions, which divided my father’s wealth,” 710-11). Further, 
he uses aléthés to mark the applicability of the past to his present. 

His comprehension of truth, while growing, is still incomplete, however, as 
it lacks the full temporal extent of the Chorus’ insights. He sees his father’s 
curse as fulfilled, while the Chorus see it as ongoing. Not only do they articulate 
the reflexivity of brotherly bloodshed (àAA' abráóeAqov alpa dSpeyaoBat 
8éXe1c; “But do you want to cull the blood of your own brother?" 718), they also 
consistently communicate its cyclical nature and the likelihood of future repeti- 
tion and ramifications: àvópoiv ô’ ópaipotw O&varog wd’ abroktóvoc, | ox 
Écu ypas tobde vo? pu&cpacoc (“Mutual death by each other's hand to men of 
the same blood—there is no old age for this pollution,’ 681-82); wpodaxrs o’ 
&yav ivepoc é&otpo- | vet mixpókaprov àvópokraotav teAgiv | atparoc ov 
Ogptoroo (“Fiercely gnawing desire excessively pushes you to carry out murder 
of blood not sanctioned, a murder that will bear bitter fruit” 692-94). Through 
repeated references to blood and fratricide, they note the permanent conse- 
quences of kin bloodshed and its replications in later generations. They situate 
the imminent fratricides squarely in the context of the House of Laius and its 
previous crimes, and they imply that the fratricides will produce further trou- 
bles. Furthermore, they cite their gender as a source of authority for their 
insights, thus drawing attention to the broader understanding it affords them: 
neiðov yovatti kainep od otépywv öuwç (“Obey us women, although you do 
not want to,’ 712). 
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The Chorus and the Continuity of Reciprocity 


The Chorus continue to demonstrate this perceptiveness in their ode following 
Eteocles final exit (720-91). Although Seven is the last play of a tragic trilogy, it 
contains hints of continuity into events to come after the deaths of the brothers. 
As I have mentioned, some of this lack of resolution stems from the confused 
ending, which most scholars now agree is a later interpolation informed by 
Sophocles’ Antigone and not authentic to the original staging of Seven in 467 
BCE.” But even before the problematic ending, there are frequent questions 
about the future of Thebes.9 Whatever version of the myth Seven offers, the Cho- 
rus unquestionably situate Polyneices and Eteocles within the arc of the House of 
Laius story. They articulate its retribution narrative as continuous and inevita- 
ble. Such continuity marks the singularity of the ode—no other passage of Seven 
looks to past generations to explain the present as explicitly as this one does.5 

The Chorus begin with a reference to the Erinys that plagues the family of 
Oedipus: 


TéQpika tàv WAECcioLKOV 

0£óv où 0soic ópoiav, 

navoAn6f| kakópavrtv 

Tatpóc evKTaiav Eptvov 

t£A&oat Tac TepLOvpLOUSG 

xatápac Oidindda BAayippovoc: 
tardorétwp ô’ Epic 45’ OTpdvet. (720-26) 


I shudder at the house-destroying goddess who is not like other gods, an all- 
true prophet of evil, the Erinys invoked by the prayers of the father to fulfill the 
wrathful curses of crazy Oedipus; this child-murdering strife urges her on. 


The Chorus understand Eteocles and Polyneices’ conflict as a continuation of 
the family’s saga. By associating the Erinys with Oedipus, they extend the 


62. Taplin 1977, 169: “Most scholars, though by no means all, have accepted that 861-74 and 1005 ad 
fin. are later additions.” 

63. Garvie 2014 argues that Seven makes reference to the Epigonoi, the next generation of Argive 
attackers, though Edmunds 2017 claims that Polyneices and Eteocles are the last generation. 

64. Winnington-Ingram 1983, 18: “[The Chorus] sing of the disobedience of Laius and so place the 
present crisis in relation to the disastrous history of the house” (emphasis mine). 

65. Cf. Winnington-Ingram 1983, 19, and Zeitlin 2009, 8. 
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revenge narrative across generations and look to the past to explain the pres- 
ent.6 They repeat this sentiment later, using language that again emphasizes 
Oedipus role in the curse (natpóðev evxtaia patic, “the spoken words [i.e., 
curse] invoked by the father 841). Furthermore, their reference to “child- 
murdering strife” (narðoétwp ô’ epic, 726) ambiguously evokes both the filici- 
dal impact of Oedipus’ curse as well as the fratricidal result of the brothers’ 
conflict. The ambiguity has the effect of interweaving and conflating the broth- 
ers actions with their father’s, thus suggesting the replications inherent in the 
House of Laius story. 


Aléthés 


The Chorus language of prophecy and truth suggests their affiliation with Cas- 
sandra, who, as I will discuss in chapter 6, has a similarly expansive under- 
standing of truth. They invoke the Erinys of Oedipus, dubbing her the “all-true 
prophet of evil” (ravaAn0f] xaxópavrtty, 722), a phrase that resonates with 
Cassandra's self-designation as a “true prophet” (tò pédXov čer Kai ov p’ èv 
TaxEl Tapwv | &yav y’ dAnOouavtty oiktipaç épeic, “The future will come, and 
you will soon be here, taking pity on me and calling me an exceedingly true 
prophet; A. 1240-41). This use of aléthés encompasses past, present, and 
future and is consistent with Cassandra's prophetic, visionary brand of truth. 
Her words occur just after she has predicted the death of Agamemnon as a 
consequence of Thyestes’ cannibalism in the previous generation, and she uses 
the language of reciprocal retribution to designate this imminent consequence 
(motvdc, A. 1223).°? Like Cassandra, the Chorus of Seven refer to a retribution 
narrative as "truth" (navaAn0fj), invoking the same continuity of reciprocity 
that she did. 


66. For the connection between fear and the Erinys, see Winnington-Ingram 1983, 29. He encapsu- 
lates the relationship between fear and certainty when he writes “The fact [emphasis mine] of the 
Erinys is a ground for fear" and surmises that Eteocles' fear of the Erinys has been present all 
along and is at the root of his initial reaction to the Chorus’ very different fear, but it is a “vague 
and intermittent" fear and does not prevent his blind spots about his odds of survival and 
victory. 

67. Gregory Nagy uses this passage to inform his reading of Eteocles' words at 709-11; in his view 
both passages are evidence for the link between vision and prophecy (2000, 113-14). 

68. Italso recalls Iliad 1.106, where Agamemnon berates the evil prophecies of Calchas (udavtt kak@v 
ob nW noté LoL TO kphyvov einac, “prophet of evils, you've never yet said to me something 
agreeable”). 

69. On the nuances of notvij, see Wilson 1999, 138-39. 
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While they are not actually seers, the Chorus’ capacity to understand their 
current circumstances as part of an ongoing narrative affords them some pre- 
dictive abilities. For example, even though it has not yet happened, they know 
the brothers will die by internecine bloodshed, and that further trouble will 
arise from it: 


&nel Ô’ àv abvoktóvoq 
abtodauxtot Ódvoot kai yata kóvic 
nin pedapmtayes alua poiviov 
tic àv KaBappLovs TOPOL; 

tic dv oge hovoetev; à 

TOVOL SOLWV v£ot naai- 


oot ovptyeic kakoic. (734-41) 


But when they die, self-slain and self-slaying, and the dust of earth drinks their 
black-clotted red blood, who would provide purification? Who would cleanse 
them? Oh new toils of the house, mixed with old evils! 


Their language connects their words now with previous things they have said 
and with words that will be spoken later. Their repeated use of abro-words 
(advtoKtovwe | abtoddictol, 734-35) echoes their earlier warnings to Eteocles 
against mutual fratricide (avtoKtovoc, 681; abtadeA@ov, 718), reinforces their 
frequent reminders of the symmetry of bloodshed pervading the House of 
Laius, and anticipates the Messenger’s announcement of the brothers’ deaths 
(&ávópec te8vaow èk yep@v abrokróvov, “the men have died by their self- 
slaying hands,’ 805).”° The Chorus repeat this language when they see the 
brothers’ corpses (táð abtodnAa, “these things are self-evident,’ 848), linking 
to their earlier words as well as to the Messenger’s. Similarly, their reference to 
dust (yaía kóvic, 735) recalls their earlier fears of the dust-cloud as a true har- 
binger of imminent disaster (aiOepia kóvic ue neiðei paveio’ | dvavdoc cagr|c 
ëtvuoç &yyeAoc, “A cloud of dust on high appears and persuades me, a mes- 
senger clear and true, though voiceless,’ 81-82), here naming the dust in appo- 
sition to the land and predicting the bloodshed that will occur on it. The circu- 


70. Zeitlin 2009, 8, takes this reference as even more explicitly recalling symmetry and reciprocity; 
for her, “autoktony” evokes Oedipus’ self-mutilation. 
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larity is striking: the dust, whose predictive value they were scorned for 
recognizing, now becomes the receptacle for the very destruction they correctly 
perceived it to signal. 

Their reference to mutual fratricide and bloodshed mirrors their earlier 
fixation on the brothers’ consanguinity (ópaíuotv, 681; adtadehqov alpa, 718), 
underscores sameness between the brothers and between present and past, and 
anticipates the Messengers words (abrobg àógAqaíic xepoiv rjvaipovO' dua, 
"they killed themselves at the same time by their brothers’ hands,” 811; nÓMG 
otowtat, Baothéwv © dpoondpow | nénwkev alpa yai ór aAAnwv Pova, “the 
city has been saved, but the earth has drunk the blood of same-sown kings by 
their murder of one another,’ 820-21).”! So too does the reference to comin- 
gling of old and new calamities suggest a conflation of past and present ( | 
nóvor SOpwv véot naa- | oiot ovptyeic kakoic, “Oh new toils of the house, 
mixed with old evils!” 739-41). Blood and the repetitive language of fratricide 
emphasize mythological continuity, the fraternity of the brothers, and the 
ancestral line they share. The Chorus, in juxtaposing new against old, interpret 
the brothers’ imminent deaths as an expression of the ongoing myth, a conse- 
quence of prior events in the House of Laius. There are also subtle suggestions 
of the future implications of the brothers’ deaths. When the Chorus describe 
the earth "drinking" the brothers’ blood (rin, 736), they anthropomorphize the 
land, thus recalling earlier personifications of Thebes as mother, and they sug- 
gest her continued nourishment from the fratricide. The phrase connotes con- 
tinuity from, rather than finality in, the brothers' deaths. Likewise, they predict 
further troubles from the brothers’ deaths when they worry about who will 
purify them. 

The theme of continuity permeates the next antistrophe as they speak 
explicitly of Laius and Oedipus, whose earlier crimes, in the Chorus’ view, have 
engendered the present situation. They describe Laius’ defiance of the oracular 
injunction not to have children as a crime “born long ago” (mahatyevij, 742), 
picking up the reference to the past in the previous strophe (1aAatoiot, 740-41). 


71. Gantz 1982, 15-22, makes similar points about the symmetry between the two brothers, arguing 
that they share culpability for the troubles that befall them. Foley 2001, 49, too, makes the point 
that the Chorus’ “lamentation pointedly blurs the moral distinction between the two brothers 
that Eteocles was so insistent to make in the shield scene." 

72. SeeSeaford 2012, 172-74, on the interweaving of blood, incest, earth, and kin-killing that occurs 
in this and several other passages of Seven. He notes that this mixture (ovpiutyetc) of old and new 
refers both to “temporal homogeneity" and to the permanent mixing of blood and earth (174). For 
other instances of blood mixing with earth, see Seaford 2012, 174-75. 
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Likewise, they refer to Oedipus as a "father-slayer" (ratpoktóvov, 752), which 
echoes abtoxtovwe (734) and further emphasizes the intergenerational pattern 
of familial murder, as does their designation of Oedipus’ progeny as “bloody 
root” (pilav aipavóscoav, 755), a metaphor that extends the theme of continu- 
ity from the previous strophe and connects the brothers fate to Oedipus 
crimes. The pervasive theme is continuity and seamless connectivity —even 
replication—between generations. 

Again, Eteocles and Polyneices have not yet died, nor do any of the charac- 
ters know for sure that they will. Only the audience truly know this. But the 
Chorus, though lacking any real prophetic ability, already speak correctly of the 
brothers' deaths as all but certain to occur. They situate the brothers' deaths 
within a timeline and overarching narrative, and their despair, particularly 
when they ask who might provide purification for the brothers (738-39), recalls 
the earlier hysteria (181-202) for which Eteocles chastised them but which now 
seems prescient. Their tone becomes more certain in lines 758-63, where they 
shift to the indicative mood to speak metaphorically about new waves crashing 
over the ship of the city (&yet, 758; deipet, 759; KaxAdCet, 760; reivet, 763). 

Furthermore, the Chorus are alone on stage when they voice this ode. This 
section parallels their earlier song at 287-368, which likewise expresses over- 
whelming fear and is sung in solitude.” In light of their theatrical solitude, it is 
difficult to understand their references to past, present, and future as anything 
other than a reflection of the tragedian’s storytelling for the audiences benefit." 
Their ode casts the narrative as one of intergenerational retribution. The audi- 
ence, knowing the myth of Sever, would hear the Chorus' words as fact rather 
than speculation and as information from the tragedian himself. Of course, this 
is in keeping with the role tragic choruses often play of providing cohesive 
commentary on the actions and events they observe from the sidelines. But as 
I will discuss in subsequent chapters, the Chorus of Suppliants function simi- 
larly even though their role is much more protagonistic than the Chorus of 
Seven's; so too do the nonchoral figures of Clytemnestra and Cassandra in 
Agamemnon. 'The cohesion the Chorus of Seven provide to the narrative is not 


73. Taplin 1977, 166-67, observes this parallel but identifies a crucial shift between the two songs in 
that the former expresses the Chorus' fears for their own survival as well as the city's whereas in 
the latter "the chorus of Theban women terrified for their survival become instead mourners for 
the royal house and its terrible history" (166). 

74. Edmunds 2017, 104-6, observes that the Chorus at 822-23 echo but rephrase 69, which Eteocles 
uttered outside of their hearing. Edmunds refers to this out-of-character revision as “communi- 
cation by Aeschylus to the audience" (106). 
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simply a function of their choral role; it is also a function of their female gender. 
When they refer to the brothers’ deaths as “fulfilled exchanges" (téAetat. . . 
kataA\ayai, 766-67), they use the language of reciprocity to characterize the 
deaths as inevitable.” The symmetry of the fratricides reflects the retributive 
force that governs Aeschylean plots, which the female characters most often 
perceive and articulate. 

The only flashes of uncertainty—or rather, of qualified or mitigated 
certainty—are in the Chorus statements of fear: 5é5ouca dé obv Baci eoo! | uù 
TtOALc 6apiac0f (“I fear that the city may be destroyed along with the kings,” 764- 
65); vov dé 1p&o | ur] veAéor] kauyinovç Eptvoc (“And now I fear that the swift- 
running Erinys may fulfill it? 790-91). These expressions hearken back to their 
first appearance (78-202), where their nearly hysterical tone provoked Eteocles’ 
castigations. Here their fears are grounded in their knowledge of the House of 
Laius myth and in their understanding of the fraternal conflict within the con- 
text of the family history. The Chorus contextualize their fears thus, situating 
them within the greater narrative of the myth and its continuing arc. In this light 
the Chorus, with all their fears, seem mindful and aware rather than hysterically 
timorous. They perceive how the past informs the present and future and how 
the advance of Polyneices’ army actualizes retributive consequences of previous 
crimes, as well as Oedipus’ own curse. They know that Eteocles and Polyneices 
will die. Indeed, this ode prompts reconsideration of their first appearance, in 
which they, in retrospect, now seem perspicacious rather than hysterical. Fear is 
now accurately predictive, analogous to prophecy. 

It is important to note, too, that the Chorus’ insights are never fully recog- 
nized by the male characters of Seven, and this seems to be a function of their 
female gender. Comparison with Amphiaraus brings this discrepancy out all 
the more. As others have already and perceptively noted, Amphiaraus is the 
Argive counterpart to Eteocles and even to Oedipus. But he parallels the Cho- 
rus in some ways too. More precisely, his predictions of doom accord with the 
Chorus earlier fears (78-181), but their contrasting purposes differentiate them. 
Amphiaraus' predictions are couched in his criticism of Polyneices while the 
Chorus' are mainly rooted in concerns for their own and the city's welfare. 
Their receptions, too, bear sharp contrast. Eteocles is receptive to Amphiaraus’ 
words because they align with his own biases, whereas he maligns the Chorus, 


75. See Seaford 2012, 168, who notes that katallagé connotes “quittance or resolution. To say that the 
heavy katallagai of curses are teleiai is to imagine that curses create an imbalance or obligation 
that is resolved by suffering." 
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purportedly for inciting panic, but also for making predictions he finds less 
than credible. The Chorus never receive credit where it is due: unlike Amphi- 
araus with his reputation as a seer, the Chorus’ perspicacity is never acknowl- 
edged. They are like the female characters of Agamemnon, who will meet with 
similar resistance in their interlocutors, as we will see in chapter 6. What we 
have in Seven is a Chorus whose female gender comes to define both their 
knowledge and the way such knowledge is treated by their male interlocutors. 
They are the most perceptive characters in Seven; they are the ones who per- 
ceive the big picture most completely. But their knowledge is always relegated 
to the margins. They are ever powerless against the preconceptions and willful 
blind spots of the male characters. Thus their function is primarily for the audi- 
ences benefit, as they shape the House of Laius myth into a unified whole and 
show, by their contrasting example, the brothers' failure to recognize it. 


Conclusion 


Aeschylus’ Seven presents ways of formulating knowledge that rely on extrapo- 
lation from limited information. It is primarily through the Chorus of Theban 
Women that we see the arrangement of that information into a comprehensible 
narrative that strings together past, present, and future as interrelated and 
interconnected manifestations of one another. This responsiveness and conti- 
nuity reflect the give-and-take pattern of reciprocity, which is figured as truth 
and is typical of Aeschylean storytelling. Furthermore, it is the Chorus who 
approximate a complete understanding of this pattern. Their perceptive ability 
is most evident in the final third of the play, but they reveal glimpses of it 
sooner, from their initial appearance onward. 

That the Chorus of Theban Women are explicitly (and derogatively) gen- 
dered female affiliates them with the other female characters of Aeschylean 
tragedy. They further share a tendency to understand truth imaginatively and 
expansively. As we will see with the Danaids of Suppliants and with the female 
characters of Agamemnon, these characters comprehend the present and future 
in terms of the past, they understand the patterns of reciprocity that thread 
through the timeline, and they articulate this pattern as alétheia. In communi- 
cating the connective threads of the plot, the Chorus of Seven effectively act as 
a mouthpiece for the tragedian. Thus they draw attention to the story in which 
they are situated and nod to the creative processes behind that story. 
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In this way they resemble the Pindaric female figures I discussed in the 
previous chapter, who also function to draw attention to the poetic contexts in 
which they appear and to mirror poetic creativity in various ways. Further- 
more, both Pindaric and Aeschylean narratives rely on reciprocity for their 
shape and articulate this reciprocity as alétheia, and female figures play the 
largest role in giving expression to this relationship. Of course, Pindar’s female 
figures undermine that reciprocity through deception while the Chorus of 
Seven articulate and reinforce it as truth. But both, in inverse ways, draw atten- 
tion to reciprocity, its configuration as truth, and its poetic contexts and thus 
share a characteristic that, as I will continue to argue, belongs predominantly to 
female figures in these two poets. In the chapters to come I will further draw 
out these relationships between reciprocity, truth, and gender in Aeschylus. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Female Authorship 
Forging Truth in Aeschylus Suppliants 


As the beginning of its tragic trilogy, Suppliants provides a glimpse into how 
Aeschylean tragedy weaves its reciprocity stories into larger tapestries.! Staged 
in the 460s BCE, Suppliants dramatizes the Danaids' flight from Egypt to Argos, 
where they appeal to the Argive king Pelasgus for protection from the cousins 
to whom they are unwillingly betrothed.? They claim kinship ties to Argos 
through their ancestress Io, ties that, they argue, obligate the Argives to help 
them; Pelasgus and the Argives are ultimately convinced. Establishing their 
shared ethnicity is crucial to this narrative as it links the Danaids to the Argives’ 
past, which they hope will conscript the Argives to a shared future. The Dan- 
aids’ story points up questions of ethnic identity, how it is constituted, and its 
implications for contemporaneous Athenian or Greek attitudes toward non- 
Athenians or non-Greeks.? The now lost subsequent plays of the trilogy pre- 
sumably dramatized the failure of the Argives’ protection, the Danaids’ forced 
marriage to and subsequent murder of the Aegyptiads, and some kind of 
resolution.* 


1. For simplicity’s sake, I adopt the majority scholarly position that Suppliants is the first play of its 
trilogy (see Garvie 1969, 185-86), but there are arguments against this view, e.g., Rósler 1993 and 
Sommerstein 1995 (=2010b, 89-117). 

2. As Burian 1991, xxiii, notes, the play itself is premised on an unanswered question about why the 
Danaids flee Egypt. For a summary of the various stances on this question, see Bachvarova 2009, 
289n1; MacKinnon 1978; Murray 1958, 6-7; Turner 2001, 28; Winnington-Ingram 1983, 59-60. 
The Danaids answer this question themselves in the opening lines as they declare that they are not 
exiles for any bloodguilt (5-7) but refugees from “unholy marriage” to the Aegyptiads (yápov 
Aiyvrtov maidwv doefij, 10). 

3. See Bakewell 1997 and 2013, Mitchell 2006, Vasunia 2001, 33-58, Wohl 2010. 

More than one scholar (e.g., Winnington-Ingram 1983, 56; Zeitlin 1996, 162-63) has used the 
Oresteia to inform their speculations about the Danaid trilogy. 
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What is significant for my purposes is that the Danaids' arguments for asy- 
lum are premised on reciprocity, as they argue that the present and future 
should responsively echo the past. The efficacy of the Danaids' supplication 
rests on their convincing presentation of a narrative that interweaves their his- 
tory and their future with that of the Argives. Furthermore, they use alétheia to 
articulate this argument, along with formulations of dike, which closely paral- 
lels it. They typify Aeschylus' female characters in seeing their story as part ofa 
timeline that includes cause-and-effect implications and in articulating this 
pattern as one of alétheia. In their identification with Io and their hope to rep- 
licate her story, they present the past, present, and future as intertwined and 
interrelated. The temporal progression they seek to establish—one that places 
their origins in Argos through Io—implies a trajectory of obligation, as the 
Danaids arguments about Argive ancestry serve the purpose of securing Argive 
assistance in the present. Their supplication, premised on shared ethnicity, is 
not only a plea for help but also an argument that they are owed it. Like Pindar's 
epinician odes, the Danaid trilogy centers on reciprocity, not necessarily encap- 
sulated explicitly as xenia or charis but more generally the idea that actions 
should be met with corresponding reactions. 

Furthermore, the Danaids’ role in communicating this roadmap of recip- 
rocal action based on their ancestry is essentially an authorial one, as it is 
their task to construct a historical narrative. They must articulate a history 
that they share with the Argives, thus binding the Argives' interests to their 
own.? Their supplication involves crafting their story into one that Pelasgus 
will find credible as a compelling argument for Argive assistance. Through 
their scripting of the past and future, the Danaids become arbiters of truth in 
the sense that Aeschylean truth involves a long timeline that follows the rules 
of reciprocity, as I argued in chapter 1. They are the ones who determine what 
happened and propose what should happen, based on what has happened 
before. This conception of truth links past, present, and future not only 
sequentially, but also consequentially: in the Danaids' eyes the past should 
determine the future. They share with the Chorus of Seven a capacity to per- 
ceive this reciprocity-centered truth; they go beyond the women of Seven in 
their attempt also to shape it. 

The Danaids must recruit male allies to enact the story they craft. In this 


5. A role similarly assumed later by Euripides’ Medea: see Boedeker 1991, 109 and Rabinowitz 1992, 
49 and 1993, 145. 
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way they emulate the tragedian, for they construct their narrative by prescrib- 
ing others’ actions to their own specifications. Within the context of a tragic 
trilogy, the Danaids' (ultimately unsuccessful) attempt to control their future 
mimics an authorial hand in that they influence the behavior of other charac- 
ters to try to shape the unfolding trilogy. Moreover, the narrative they construct 
is a typically Aeschylean one in that it presents their current circumstances 
within a cyclical timeline in which past events precipitate future reverbera- 
tions—in other words, a timeline based in reciprocity. By drawing attention to 
the contours of their story and the mechanics of storytelling, the Danaids reflect 
a tradition of female figures allegorizing poetic or literary creativity, a tradition 
that includes the Chorus of Seven as well as the Muses of the Theogony, Stesi- 
chorus’ Helen, and the female figures of Pindaric epinician that I discussed in 
chapter 3. Furthermore, they share with Pindar's female figures the function of 
drawing attention to poetic contexts that foreground reciprocity specifically, in 
one way or the other. 

In the sections that follow I examine the Danaids' language of truth and 
diké as a reflection of the temporal and causal continuity typical of Aeschylean 
tragedy. I explore how this conception of truth, for the Danaids, involves care- 
fully constructing an identity and narrative that makes the most of their hybrid 
origins and the varying degrees of agency their position affords them, to serve 
their purpose of securing Argive aid. I will examine their interaction with 
Pelasgus as a part of their strategy of controlling and shaping a truth that repli- 
cates the past in the present and future. My final section discusses the limits of 
this type of authorial control and the Danaids' inevitable recourse to a violent 
form of reciprocity. 


Truth and Time 


Direct references to truth are rare in Suppliants, and those that do occur may 
seem unremarkable; for example, adverbial forms like GAnOGc, étrjvoucoc, and 
ètúuwç are typically used for simple emphasis, like English “really” or “truly.” 
But some instances are telling. Several passages reflect the need for female 
speakers to establish their reliability, a phenomenon we will also see in Agamem- 


non. Furthermore, such contexts reveal the Danaids' conception of truth as a 


6. E.g., Supp. 315, 736. 
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convergence of past, present, and future—that is to say, a conception of truth 
that essentially parallels reciprocity, in that events of the past catalyze respon- 
sive replications in the future. We have already seen in chapter 1 an example of 
how the Danaids conjoin truth and reciprocity: 


dye 51 Aé&couev ér’ Apysloic 

evxac &yaOàc dyaOGv mowdc: 

Zevc Ô’ E~opevot &&vioc Eeviov 

OTOPATOS vipiàc Tr àAnOeiq 

TEPLOV’ ALELTTWV TPdG änavtat (625-29) 


Come, indeed, and let us speak good prayers for the Argives, returns for good 
deeds. May Zeus, god of strangers, look upon offerings from a stranger’s mouth, 
in truth, in service to every goal of the blameless. 


As I discussed in that chapter, the collocation of verbal repetitions (aya8ac 
&yaOGv, 626; Eévioc Eeviov, 627), reciprocal returns (motvdc, 626), and alétheia 
(628) all serve to articulate a union of reciprocity and truth that parallels what 
we see in Pindar. What I did not articulate in chapter 1 is the significance of the 
Danaids speaking these lines. Their words and actions here and throughout 
Suppliants underscores the role Aeschylus’ female characters play as the pri- 
mary articulators of the association between reciprocity and truth. As such, 
they are inversions of Pindar’s female figures, who call attention to this associa- 
tion by undermining it through their deceptions. 

Furthermore, female characters in Aeschylus are key to articulating the 
temporal aspect of reciprocity: the action-reaction pattern occurs across time. 
The Danaids do not always use alétheia specifically to designate this pattern, 
but their articulations of past, present, and future connectedness cleave to the 
patterns of alétheia and reciprocity that I discussed in chapter 1. For the Dan- 
aids, the cyclical modes in which they envision time are premised on reciprocal 
obligation. In the context of Suppliants this pattern has implications for Greek 
identity, which the Danaids establish through their history. They appeal to the 
Argives to protect them, out of duty or obligation based on their shared 
Greekness. 

Connected to this intertwining of reciprocity and truth is the general 
requirement for Aeschylus’ female characters to validate their claims. When the 
Danaids introduce themselves, they punctuate their tale of descent from Io and 
Epaphus with a promise to provide confirmation: 
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évt’ énAetauéva 
vOv EV rotovópiotG HATPOG ÅPXAİAG vórtoic TMV 
npóoðe nóvov pvacapéva, Tade viv émdei—w 


MULOTA TEKLTPLA, youovópoiot 6’ áeArtvá nep óvxa Paveitat- 
yvwoetat dé Aóyov Tic Ev páket. (49-56)? 


Having called him [Epaphus] by name, remembering the past toils of our 
ancient mother while we now stand in her rich grassy fields, I will show these 
trusty proofs, and they—although unexpected—will become clear to the inhab- 
itants. Anyone will come to an understanding in the length of the speech. 


Significantly, the Danaids are alone at this point, speaking only to the audience; 
they have not yet engaged with Pelasgus, their main Argive interlocutor. But 
their language is already defensive, preemptively so. Aware that they will 
encounter incredulity, they promise “trusty proofs” (motà rekurjpia) of their 
claims about Io and Epaphus as their ancestors (40-46); this phrase resonates 
with several moments in Agamemnon in which female speakers must similarly 
prove their reliability. Twice do the Chorus of Agamemnon use such terms as 
they demand and accept proof of Clytemnestra’s claims (ti yap To miotov; Éort 
THVSE Gol 1zékuap; “For what is the proof? Do you have evidence of these things?” 
A. 272; tym Ô’ dkovoac Mota oov Tekunpta, “I, having heard your trusty proofs; 
A. 352).? Laura McClure has identified such language as a feature of persuasive 


female speech in Aeschylean tragedy, as it borrows male courtroom speech to 
convey authority? The Danaids’ defensiveness is justified, as it turns out, for 
Pelasgus will specifically describe their claims as “untrustworthy” (dmota, 
278). 

Furthermore, the Danaids possess a temporally expansive conception of 
their story that we saw with the Chorus of Seven and will see in Agamemnon's 
Cassandra and Clytemnestra as well. When they invoke Io, they interweave her 


7. Ireproduce Page's Oxford Classical Text. West's Teubner edition varies slightly; see West 1990b, 
128-29, especially for discussion of colometry. See also Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 
49—52 for further discussion of textual corruption in lines 53-55. I defer to their assessment that 
"the general sense of these lines is clear enough: the Danaids will produce evidence (that they are 
of Argive origin), and this evidence will prove trustworthy although it is not expected to seem so 
at first" (Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 49 ad 53-55). 

8. Sommerstein 2019, 169 ad 276 also notes the parallel with A. 272. For the invoking of "proofs" in 
general, see also A. 1366; Ch. 205, 667; Eu. 244, 447, 485. 

9. McClure 1999, 72-80; McClure discusses here specifically the character of Clytemnestra in 
Agamemnon, who shifts between a masculine, public, civic, and judicial mode of speech, and a 
feminine mode typified by claims of marital fidelity and social and ritual propriety. 
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story with theirs and imply that her past should inform their present and future. 
As Froma Zeitlin notes, “The suppliants, bound to their past by the myth of 
their ancestor, Io, view time precisely in this mode of repetition, and yearn for 
nothing more than the impossible wish to relive and repeat her story (e.g., 
véwoov eUopov aivov, Su. 534): ? Zeitlin also observes how the Danaids script 
their present in terms of the past, bringing the primordial time of myth into the 
present time of tragedy.!! In doing so they situate themselves in an ongoing nar- 
rative in which the experiences of their ancestress will be replicated in their 
own.'* Their continued existence is dependent on their knowledge of and close 
relationship to the past, and their ability to communicate this knowledge and 
relationship persuasively to the Argives. 

This view of their past and future as corresponding to one another is intrin- 
sically bound to the rules of reciprocity, which stipulate responsive and com- 
mensurate reaction to past actions and events. Furthermore, the knowledge 
that serves to establish a credible link between the Danaids’ history and that of 
the Argives is figured as truth, and it is vital to the validity of their supplication 
that the Argives owe them aid. When they meet Pelasgus, they claim Argive 
identity, posit a shared history, and promise confirmation of their claims: 


Xo. Bpaxdc topdc 0' ó pd80c: Apyeiat yévoc 
&£evyóueo0a, oneppat’ ebrékvov Bodc: 
xai xà: GANOA Mavta npooquUoo Aóyo. (274-76) 


Our story is short and clear: we boast to be Argives by race, descendants of the 
cow blessed with offspring. And I'll confirm all things as true with this speech. 


Line 276 is plagued with textual difficulties, but in all of its proposed variations, 
the Danaids assure Pelasgus of the demonstrable validity of their account. 
West's Teubner edition even infuses their speech with the courtroom language 
of the previous passage I discussed (xoc vaóv' ån, Mota npooqvoo Aóyo 


10. Zeitlin 1990, 111. 

11. Zeitlin 1996, 160-64. 

12. Gódde 2000, 197, makes a comparable point that the Danaids’ supplication does not merely 
address the present situation but situates them in a historical context. 

13. What is printed above comes from Page's Oxford Classical Text. Bowen has xai raóv' dAnOh 
Tavta npoo0rjoo Aóyov (Bowen 2013, 74, and 204 for discussion); Friis Johansen and Whittle 
have kai tabt’ GAnOi}- tavta mpoc@vow Aóyov (“and this is true: I shall add the whole story,” Friis 
Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 218-19). 
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(“and to show that this is true, we will add proofs to what we have said").!* What 
is significant for my purposes is that the Danaids contextualize their experi- 
ences in a timeline and designate them as alétheia. They apply àAnfj to a nar- 
rative that—as in the previous passage— bridges and intertwines past and pres- 
ent. This temporally expansive configuration of alétheia is one that implies that 
the present both does and should correspond to the past, and it will ultimately 
serve their claims that the Argives are obligated to help them. 

In a similar vein they use the language of truth in a passage about the birth 
of Epaphus from Io: 


Aapotoa 6’ Epua Aiov ayevdet Aóyo 
yeivato maid’ àpeui 
dU ai@voc pakpod mavodBov- 
évOev nàca Bod xov 
"evottóov yévoc TOE 
Zr|vóc &oxtv àÀnOGc" 
tic yàp av katénavoev H- 
pac vooous énifobAovc; 
Atos 168’ Épyov, Kai 165’ äv yévoc Aéyov 
&£'Enáqov kupoa. (580-99) 


And having conceived by Zeus, by an account not false, she gave birth to a 
blameless son, completely happy through his long life. Then the whole earth 
shouts, "Truly this is the progeny of life-producing Zeus!" For who could have 
stopped the treacherous plagues of Hera? You would be right if you said that 
this deed was of Zeus and this race comes from Epaphus. 


By embedding truth-words in the story of Epaphus birth (awevdei, 580; 
àAn9íc, 585), the Chorus situate them in a context that stresses intergenera- 
tional continuity and longevity. They associate truth with temporal progres- 
sion, in keeping with their vision of their own truth as part of an ongoing story. 


14. West 1990a, 141; Translation of Sommerstein 2008 vol. 1, 323. West (1990b, 138) bases his text in 
part on the argument of Sommerstein 1977, 69, who posits xoc tadt’ &AnOfi, navta npoogvow 
Aóyov (“And «to prove» that this is true, I shall add the whole story"). Sommerstein eventually 
replaces mavta with miotd (2008 vol. 1, 322; 2019, 60), following West's Teubner. Sommerstein 
explicitly draws the courtroom parallel in his discussion of this line (2019, 169 ad 276; 1977, 69). 
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Truth and Dike 


Adjacent to the Danaids conception of truth is their conception of dike, which 
they repeatedly invoke without explicitly defining.^ As Michael Gagarin 
observes, although the Danaids frequently express confidence that diké and 
Zeus are on their side, the Aegyptiads ultimately prevail militarily and their 
herald makes similar claims to diké.'® The Danaids assertions, therefore, must 
be read as “an expression of their own feelings but not necessarily an objective 
statement of fact?" Yet their articulation of diké, like their configuration of 
alétheia, adeptly obscures its subjectivity as they embed it in the language of 
vision and fate: 


GAG Osoi yevetat KAvET’ ed TO dikatov iSovtEg 
TijPa ur] teAcovt Sovtec éxetv map’ aicav, 
bBptv 6^ Etbpwe otvyobvtEes 


> oN 


méAott’ äv EvStcor yopors.'® 
EOTLV KAK TOAELOV veipouévotg 
Bwpos apis puydoww 

põua, Satpovwv o€Bac. (79-85) 


But, gods of our race, hear us favorably after seeing what is just: by not granting to 
the youth to have something accomplished contrary to fate, and by truly hating 
violence, you would be righteous toward marriages. There is an altar, a defense for 
those fleeing ruin and worn out from war, an object of holiness of the gods. 


This is a difficult passage, not least for the textual uncertainty of pq (80), to 
which some editors prefer ijBav.’? Further, there is disagreement about whether 


15. See Robertson 1936, on the convergence of abstract and technical senses of diké in Suppliants. 
Robertson 1936, 104n3, catalogues instances of legal language that complement a general sense of 
equity underlying diké. 

16. Gagarin 1976, 129-30. The Danaids’ claims to diké include Supp. 78, 343, 395, 406, 430, 437; the 
Aegyptiads’ claims occur in 916, 934-37 (Gagarin 1976, 129-30, 134). 

17. Gagarin 1976, 130. But he does acknowledge (1976, 129), that the Danaids’ claims to diké indicate 
an awareness of their governing narrative. 

18. The text £vÓtkot yapotc is suspect, appearing in the manuscripts but corrected by various editors 
to Évóikoc yápoc (Obadick, adopted by Friis Johansen and Whittle) or £vótkot vóporç (Hermann, 
Wilamowitz, Hartung), the problem being that £vóikot does not typically govern a dative. See 
Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 78-79 ad 82 for thorough explanation and discussion. 
Whatever the correct text, it is clear that the Danaids are seeking to apply the notion of justice to 
marriage. 

19. Bowen 2013, 58; Sommerstein 2019, 53. 
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fíBo/TiBav (“youth”) refers to the Danaids or to the Aegyptiads.?? But the basic 
meaning is clear: the Danaids equate justice with fate (tò dikatov, 79; aicav, 80), 
and they assert an opposition between their unwanted marriage and what is 
fated and just. When they call on the gods to see the just (tò dixatov iSovtec, 
79), which they compare to fate (aioav, 80), they present their version of dike as 
something manifestly apparent. This is in keeping with the general tendency of 
Aeschylus characters when they lay claim to dike: they seem to imagine an 
external, divine force that will set things right and produce a satisfactory out- 
come for the moral wrongs committed. As Alexis Pinchard argues, there is a 
cosmic aspect to Aeschylean dike, which connotes an underlying law of all 
behavior, whether human or animal. This law is premised on assumed equiva- 
lence between crime and punishment and on hereditary guilt for past crimes.?! 
This conception of dike aligns with the thinking of Anaximander and other 
Presocratics who imply that Dike or causal law in general rules the universe.? 

Thus diké dictates what will happen, which will correspond to what has 
happened before. In its temporal scope it overlaps with alétheia, an unsurpris- 
ing association given the history of dike in earlier poetry, which often presents 
it in ways similar to truth. As Marcel Detienne has observed, Hesiod's Theogony 
specifically links diké with alétheia through the figure of Nereus: 


Nnpéa © awevdéa kai àAr0£a yeivato IHóvroc 
npeoorarov naidwv- aùtàp kaA&ovot yépovta, 
obveka VNUEPTHG TE kai ÑTLOG, ObdE Ogpíotov 
Aneta, àAAà ikara kai (rta Svea oidev. (233-36) 


Pontus begot Nereus, without lies and truthful, the oldest of his children. But 
they call him the old man because he is infallible and kind, and he does not 
forget divine law, but knows just and gentle counsels. 


Nereus' various characteristics include truthfulness, primogeniture, infallibil- 
ity, kindness, piety, and good judgment. Seeking to illuminate the connections 
among these wide-ranging qualities, Detienne observes, "In religious thought a 
distinction does not exist between the domains of justice and truth. The many 


20. Bowen 2013, 163 ad 80-82 and West 1990b, 132-33 prefer the Aegyptiads; Sommerstein 2019, 
117-18 ad 79-80 prefers the Danaids. 

21. Pinchard 2016. Pinchard's larger argument is that similarities between Aeschylean and Orphic 
conceptions of dike suggest an Indo-European precedent for a sense of cosmic justice that gov- 
erns everything and is not merely a human social value. 

22. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 79-80. 
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affinities between Diké and Alétheia are well attested?” He cites examples from 
sources ranging from the Archaic through Roman periods, from anecdotes 
describing Alétheia and Diké living among the gods to instances in Archaic 
poetry where alétheia is described as just (àAnOstr] dé mapéotw | coi koi gol, 
TAVTWV xpfiua óuatóracov, "Let truth be present for you and me, the most just 
possession of all” Mimnermus, Fr. 8 West). Detienne further includes examples 
where diké is described with language reminiscent of alétheia, such as this frag- 
ment of Solon: 


ovddé puAdooovtat oeuvà Aixncs 0&pe0Aa, 
fj oryõoa ovvoide xà yryvóueva npó T óvta, 
tQ dé xypóvo Tavtwes HAV’ ånoteioouévn. (Solon, Fr. 4.14-16 West) 


and they do not guard the holy foundations of Justice, who silently knows what 
is happening and what has happened before, and at all events comes for pay- 
back in time. 


Dikes knowledge of the present and past is a common trait of alétheia, as Deti- 
enne notes. He identifies a line of thought in which knowledge of past, present, 
and future is also associated with a sense that what happens responds and cor- 
responds to a previous act, that actions are followed by consequences.?* 

Like Detienne, Pinchard identifies an alignment between truth and justice 
in ancient Greek thought. He argues, among other things, that Aeschylus treat- 
ment of diké is consonant with Indo-Iranian as well as other Greek traditions 
and reflects a general belief that some events are controlled at the cosmic level 
as responses to one another. Examining these various traditions he writes, 
“Both Justice and Truth are basically the same thing. To know truly the things 
means to know them as they should be because what should happen will really 
happen. Therefore, every fault is due to ignorance"? This truth-justice corre- 
spondence suggests that truth—“what happens"—is determined by the pat- 
terns of dikë. Aeschylus’ characters share an expectation of reciprocal justice 
that is so strong as to be described in terms of truth. 


23. Detienne 1996, 55. 

24. Detienne's full catalogue of examples, some of which contain no clear references to either alétheia 
or diké, is not invariably compelling, but his broader point about associations between the two is 
convincing. 

25. Pinchard 2016, 280. Pinchard argues specifically for a concomitant belief in human responsibility 
to seek and know this truth-justice because of human capacity for logos. 
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In the case of the Danaids, their convictions about reciprocal justice are 
such that they must convince others to adopt the same understanding. This is 
in keeping with the gendered aspect of reciprocity and truth in Aeschylus: 
female characters, in various ways, have uniquely nuanced understandings of 
the reciprocity-truth combination, but they are not always readily believed. The 
Danaids' polemic—what Richard Buxton has identified as a contrast between 
peitho and bia— demonstrates their control of their narrative.? Repeated refer- 
ences to diké (tò ôikaiov, Supp. 79; évducot, 82) are interlaced with references to 
peaceful marriage and reflect the Danaids’ shaping of diké to serve their refusal 
to marry the Aegyptiads. The equation of dike and fate, furthermore, demon- 
strates that the Danaids present what ought to happen as what will happen. 

Inherent in this conceptualization is a sense that diké occupies a trajectory 
or timeline that the Danaids alone can access. Thus they are in company with 
Agamemnon's Cassandra and the Chorus of Seven, who share similar visionary 
qualities.” But the Danaids actually want to enact what they see. They function 
somewhere in between the two female characters of Agamemnon I will discuss 
in the next chapter: Cassandra, who sees the future clearly but is powerless to 
effect or affect it, and Clytemnestra, who both envisions and enacts the future 
she desires. Bridging these two poles, the Danaids' agency resides in their abil- 
ity to sway their male interlocutors. They lack the objective certainty of Clytem- 
nestra and Cassandra and possess only a hopeful conviction about what should 
happen— which is something they cannot enact by themselves. When Danaus 
advises them to delay no further, he points to the disconnect between the Dan- 
aids’ will and their capacity for action: “Do not loiter now, but let there be force 
to your intent" (uh vuv oxóAate, unxavijs ô’ Eotw kpároc, 209). Essentially, the 
Danaids must author their own story and craft the characters within it to serve 
that story. 

Pelasgus is their foil. While they have vision without agency, Pelasgus has the 
capacity for action but lacks their conviction. He yearns for clarity (407-17) and a 
"clear-sighted eye to go to the depths in the manner of a diver" (Sixnv 
KodvuPnthpos, &c BvOóv uoOeiv | SedopKdc Supa, 408-9). His use of dikë (here, 
"manner" or “custom”) recalls the justice that the Danaids continually invoke? 


26. Buxton 1982, 69-70. 

27. Zeitlin 1990, 111. 

28. This Aeschylean convergence of the prepositional use of diknv with its more general connotations 
of “order, custom, justice, revenge” is well documented in the Oresteia. See O’Neill 1941, 295; 
Wilson 2006. Pace Garvie 1986, 94. 
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But while they are resolute, Pelasgus constantly deliberates, searching for salva- 
tion in the form of insight (ppovtidoc owtnpiov, 407, 417), a solution that will 
innocuously carry out what the gods deem just. His anxiety stems from his hope 
to avoid the violence the Chorus vision requires and his increasing certainty in 
the legitimacy of the Chorus’ request. Indeed, it becomes clear that Pelasgus’ 
uncertainty is really a mask for avoidance when, at one point in his frustration, he 
even expresses a preference for ignorance over knowledge (453-54). 


The Danaids as Autobiographers 


The Danaids' convictions rest on their ability to construct their own identity 
and history. As they bridge past and present they also bridge geographic space 
to produce an explanation for their hybrid or dual identity as both Greek and 
Egyptian.? Thus the hybrid identity they constantly work to create blends 
Greek and Egyptian, past and present, in a way that parallels the temporal pat- 
terns of Aeschylean truth, which encompasses and indeed compresses past, 
present, and future. From the very beginning of the play, the Chorus of Danaids 
harmonize their birth in and journey from a non-Greek land with their appeals 
to the Greek god Zeus: 


Zev¢e uèv apiktwp £nióot trpogpóvoc 
OTONOV fjuévepov vátov àpO£vr' 

am npootopiov AenroyapáOov 
Neidov: Aiav dé Aurobcat 

x0óva ovyxoptov Lupia qeoyopyev. (1-5) 


May Zeus, god of suppliants, look readily upon our group, conveyed by ship 
from the Niles mouth with its fine sands. Having left the land of Zeus bordering 
on Syria, we are fugitives. 


29. Ahybridity that possibly reflects the evolving political climate in Athens. See Mitchell 2006, 206, 
who argues that this blending of Greek and non-Greek identities may reflect the fairly amicable 
Greek-Persian relations of the 460s; Turner 2001, who posits that Suppliants complicates the sim- 
ple Greek-foreigner dichotomy of Persians, possibly as a symptom of its contemporary sociopo- 
litical context; Bakewell 2013, 5, who sees Suppliants as a reflection of conflicted attitudes toward 
foreigners in contemporaneous Athens; see also his earlier article (Bakewell 1997), where he 
argues that the popularity of Suppliants in Athens may be attributable to the successful harmoni- 
zation of polis-identity-preservation and traditional hospitality that the play presents and to 
which Athens would aspire. 
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Their dual references to Zeus as god of suppliants (Zeb apixtwp) and of Egypt 
(Aiav ... y86va obyyoptov Lvpia) emphasize the universal authority of the god 
whose protection they invoke.” They manage to make Zeus both an Egyptian 
and a Greek god, to whom they entrust their protection at their Egyptian port 
of departure and their Greek point of arrival. 

Their dual Greek-Egyptian identity is further premised on their identifica- 
tion with Io: 


Aavaóc dé natip kai BobAapyxoc 
kai otaciapyos tade NEOOOVOMÕV 
KvOLOT’ &yéov énékpavev 

evye åvéðnv à kõu’ GALov, 
kéhoat 6’ Apyous yaiav, ó0ev ôd 
yévoc ńuétepov tfj Cio TPOSOVOU 
Boóc && nagis kå £nimvolag 
AtóG evxopevov tetéAeotat. (11-18) 


Danaus, our father, deviser of our plan, and chief of our band, took in the situ- 
ation like a board game, and brought about these as the most noble of our pains, 
to flee pell-mell over the salt sea and put to shore at the land of Argos, where 
indeed our race originates, boasting it comes from the touch and breath of Zeus 
upon the cow driven round by the gadfly. 


Their claim of descent from Io functions as evidence of their Argive identity 
and, as Richard Seaford notes, aligns them with a female figure whose story of 
transition from parthenos to consort of Zeus similarly involves her own geo- 
graphic movement from center to periphery?! In claiming descent from Io, 
they attempt to mitigate their foreignness to Argos and merge their Egyptian 
and Greek roots, a theme that will permeate the play. Their supplication itself is 
premised, of course, on their outsider status, but it is granted to them because 
of their ability to blend outsider with insider qualities.?? 

Their frequent deployment of the myth of Io (40-56, 291-314, 531-89) 


30. As Zeitlin 1992, 221, notes, the Danaids’ characterization of Zeus generally “blends Greek, bar- 
barian, and universal attributes.” 

31. Seaford 2012, 140-44. 

32. See Vasunia 2001, 41: “the Danaids retain a dual ethnicity and claim, or have imputed to them 
(933), either one according to situation or need.” Pace Turner 2001, who argues that the Danaids’ 
success stems solely from their threat of suicide at 455-67. 
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reflects not only their constructed Greco-Egyptian identity but also their capac- 
ity for myth-making as they shape their ancestress' story in a way that suits 
their interests. They present Zeus, for example, as a beneficent presence in Ios 
life, a characterization that serves their self-professed reliance on his protec- 
tion. When they describe Epaphus' conception as occurring merely from the 
touch of Zeus’ hand (xai Zevc y €pantwp yepi Pitvet yóvov, "And Zeus laying 
hold of her with his hand begot a child? 313), they sanitize Zeus’ involvement 
with Io so that her "experience seems to promise both sexuality and child- 
birth .. . without pain??? What is noteworthy is that the Danaids seem aware of 
Zeus more violent actions—they have twice referred to Zeus and Io copulating 
both before and after her metamorphosis (295-96; 301)—but they blend the 
traditional account with this anodyne one.** They do hint at Zeus rape of Io: 
their description of him as épantwp could denote benign "touching" or more 
forceful “seizing?” 

The Danaids explicitly frame their story as part of Ios. At line 524 they 
begin a hymn to Zeus in which they relay the myth of Io while also constantly 
inserting and asserting themselves within its continuing arc. Their ode antici- 
pates the seamless linking of past, present, and future that Cassandras discourse 
will deploy in Agamemnon (see chapter 6) and is typical of Aeschylus’ female 
characters. Indeed, they explicitly assert their reenactment of Ios story as they 
claim Zeus and Io as ancestors (536, 539) and point out that they quite literally 
follow in her footsteps (mahatov ô’ eic tyvoc petéotav, | uatépoc åvðovóuovç 
érwnac, | euiiva Bovythov, EvOev Tw, “I departed to the ancient track, the spot 
where my mother was watched over as she grazed on flowers, the cow-pasturing 
meadow, from which Io [fled]; 538-39). They thus employ the known past of Io 
to script their own unknown future, a process that infuses their rhetoric with a 
fictive or creative function. Their authorial hand becomes ever clearer as they 
characterize the relationship between Zeus and Io as an affectionate one." 


33. Zeitlin 1996, 152. 

34. SeeFriisJohansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 235-36 ad 295, for other versions in which Zeus and Io 
copulate before her metamorphosis. They surmise that the failure to conceive may reflect Aeschy- 
lus “amalgamating two distinct versions of Zeus’ union with Io and procreation of Epaphus, but 
the account of Zeus’ possessing Io while she still inhabits Argos (which may be inferred from this 
passage to belong to ancient Argive tradition) is in any case contextually relevant” since it lends 
strength to their case for Argive heritage. 

35. As Wohl 2010, 425, similarly observes. Pace Belfiore 2000, 48, who, even with the latter meaning, 
sees a positive connotation in épantwp, in keeping with what she sees as the “benevolent force" of 
Zeus, in contrast to the violent rapacity of the Aegyptiads. 

36. Belfiore 2000, 47, observes that "Zeus in Suppliants is portrayed as consistently benevolent toward 
Io." She further asserts, however, “we see no suggestions that [the Danaids’] account is partial or 
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Their positive characterization of this relationship speaks to their own capacity 
for myth-making to suit their purposes. 

The Danaids’ willfully positive depiction of Zeus reflects the control they 
exercise over their rhetoric in their attempt to persuade him. Notably, they are 
alone at this point and not engaging with any interlocutors who are physically 
present. Their hymn is solely addressed to Zeus and functions to secure his 
protection.*” Thus they address Zeus in the most flattering terms possible and 
obfuscate his role in Ios suffering.” Such obfuscation is particularly striking 
when they characterize Ios tormented flight from the gadfly as fated (£v aioa, 
545) rather than instigated by Zeus and Hera. They later place the blame for the 
gadfly entirely on Hera (564) and describe Zeus as the source of Ios salvation: 


«óv > ai@voc kpéov àrabotov 
Zebg«» 

tBiot 6" annpdavtw oðéver 

kai Oseias &ruvolaug 

navetat. (574-78) 


Lord Zeus, through unceasing time, . . . by innocuous strength and divine 
breaths she was stopped. 


This revisionism dovetails with their ultimate goal to present their own future 
as fated, and reflects their own authorial hand or even sleight-of-hand in their 
characterization of Zeus. Their depictions of him serve their need for his 
benevolence. That they alone craft Zeus' characterization while also being at his 
mercy makes their relationship akin to that between Stesichorus and Helen: 
Stesichorus too controls his words to cater to Helens liking. 

The Danaids make full use of their narrative control, the only control they 


distorted, and it is in fact confirmed by Pelasgos (310).” But as I will argue, line 310 (kai tabt’ 
EXe£ac rávra ovyKohhwe &poi, "And all these things you said are in accordance with my own 
opinion") does not unequivocally belong to Pelasgus and is better viewed as evidence of his 
recruitment to the Danaids' myth-making agenda. 

37. See Gódde 2000, 195-96, for the praise function of this passage. She notes that the Io myth in 
Suppliants serves not only to convince Pelasgus of the Danaids' Argive identity but also to secure 
Zeus’ protection. 

38. Zeitlin 1996, 152-53, discusses their "curious rewriting” of the story as a “merging [of] desire, 
sexuality, and childbirth" with any associated pain displaced. Pace Belfiore 2000, 47, who takes 
the Danaids' depiction of the Io-Zeus relationship at face value: “In spite of the clear evidence in 
the text, scholars have frequently misunderstood the nature of Zeus's relationship with Io. Some 
assume that it is involuntary on her part." 
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have in the absence of physical control over their well-being. In so doing they 
claim an active stance in crafting a past, present, and future that are responsive 
to and reflective of one another. They not only perceive what will happen, they 
also actively forge it. By blending their Greek and Egyptian identities, and by 
crafting a myth of Io that substantiates this blending, they are able to script the 
past as well as the present and to intertwine the two. Their story is one that 
represents the Aeschylean truth I argue for: it occupies a temporal continuum 
of action followed by reciprocal reaction. The Danaids themselves are arbiters 
of this truth, as they shape this past-present-future continuity through their 
narrative craft. In this respect they are analogous to the tragedian himself and 
thus also evoke creative figures like Helen in Iliad 3, who weaves a tapestry 
reflecting the Trojan War story in which she exists, and the female figures in 
Pindar discussed in chapter 3, whose creative capacities parallel the poet's. 

The analogy with the tragedian obtains in the Danaids’ interactions with 
their father too. Their relationship with him reflects the careful balance they 
strike between relying on male authority and controlling their own stories. 
Danaus' purpose in the trilogy is confusing at best, given that his own physical 
safety is not obviously endangered.* But his interaction with his daughters 
conjures an intricate interplay of power and helplessness that mirrors both the 
Danaids’ power over their narrative and the limits of this power. As Sheila Mur- 
naghan observes, their references to their father as BovAapyoc (11) and 
otaciapxoc (12) evoke the role of a chorégos.*° They thus set up both a contrast 
and an affiliation between themselves and Danaus, as his leadership position is 
premised on membership in their group. They hold him up as their father and 
leader and ascribe to him authorship of their escape plan (BotAapyoc, 11), using 
a term that also connotes desire for rule.*! They acknowledge his authority over 
them, but by characterizing him as their leader they assert their own kind of 
authority.” 


39. There may be something in the mythic backdrop to Suppliants that explains Danaus’ supportive 
presence in his daughters’ flight. Sommerstein 2010b, 89-117 (= Sommerstein 1995, relying on 
Rósler 1993 and Sicherl 1986) argues that Suppliants is preceded by Egyptians and predicated on 
an oracle that Danaus will be felled by a future son-in-law, an oracle that he does not share with 
his daughters. 

40. Murnaghan 2005, 191. 

41. See Sommerstein 1977, 67 and Zeitlin 1992, 220-21, who both point out that the terms BotAapxoc 
and otaciapxoc imply a desire to rule by provoking civil unrest. 

42. See Zeitlin 1992, 205-6 on the interrogation of power in the Danaid trilogy. Vernant and Vidal- 
Naquet 1981, 14-15, discusses the tension and ambiguity inherent in this type of power, noting 
that kratos in Suppliants is used variously to denote legitimate authority or brute force. 
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By the same token, the chorégos analogy ascribes to Danaus a creative role, 
yet it is the Danaids themselves who are behind this formulation, authors both 
of the characterization of their father as leader and of their self-characterization 
as followers. Danaus uses his authority to choreograph their words and gestures 
(194-203), impressing on them the importance of clear speech, humility, and 
understated equanimity—along with innocence—in a successful rhetorical 
strategy. He prescribes a balance between assertiveness and reticence, in accor- 
dance with their dual roles as Argives and outsiders.” Their interaction reveals 
the choreography behind the Danaids' rhetoric. In advising them Danaus 
empowers the Danaids to take charge of their identity and by extension their 
continuing story. But, paradoxically, what he advises requires reliance on Greek 
male support. Thus the Danaids are both empowered and dependent. They 
have the ability to craft their story, but it is one that requires the support of male 
allies. Their relationship to their father further brings out this circularity or 
paradox. They rely on him for his advice, but his authority to advise comes 
from the Danaids themselves. In the interaction between father and daughters 
there is a confusion and constant shifting of agency, a choreographed dance in 
the balance of power. Ultimately the source of this power comes from the Dan- 
aids, who craft their identity in service to the agenda they advance. They depend 
on their father’s leadership, but it is they who have granted him this authority. 

Much of this confusion between active and passive, powerful and subordi- 
nate, is premised on the Danaids' careful deployment of their female identity. 
As they invoke various entities for protection, they make clear that they are 
vulnerable as parthenoi, but they do not stress their identification as such: 


© TOALG, © y Kai AevKov bdwp, 
bratoi te 0goi Kai Bapuripovc 
x8dviot Orjkac KaTEXOVTES, 

kai Zebc owTÀP Tpitoc, oicxopbhag 
doiwv àvópàv, 6££ac0' ikétnv 
Tov OndAvyevi] OTOAOV aidoiw 

T veOpatt xopac: ápoevonAnOf ô’ 
eopov bDpiotr|v Aiyuntoyevij, 
npiv nóða xépoo TIS’ £v dowdet 


43. Wohl 2010, 420-22, makes similar observations about the balancing act the Danaids must play, 
ultimately misrepresenting themselves as subservient to and dependent on male power. 
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Oeivat, £bv Syw vrayvrjpet 

néuyate MOvtovd’- £v0a dé AatAara 
xeu votino BpovtÅ ovepon| T 
óuppodópototv T’ ávépoic &yplac 
àAóc àvtrjcavrec óAotvto, 

npiv mote Aékrpov àv O£puc eipyet 
ogeteprEduevol natpadergerav 
thv’ dekovtwv emPijvat. (23-39) 


O city, O land, and clear water, gods both on high and those beneath the earth 
who possess severely punishing tombs, and third, Zeus Savior, guardian of the 
household of holy men, receive our female suppliant group into the land with 
your compassionate breath. Before they set foot on this muddy land, send the 
insolent, crowding swarm of men born of Aegyptus to sea, with a fast-rowing 
ship. There by a storming hurricane, by thunder and lightning, and by rain- 
bringing winds may they meet with the savage sea and be destroyed before they 
appropriate their cousins and mount their unwilling beds, from which divine 
law excludes them. 


Just as they curate their hybrid ethnicity, so too their presentation as women. 
While they call attention to their female gender (OnAvyevij, 28) and cast their 
cousins as rapists who would “mount unwilling beds" against divine law 
(Aéktpwv . . . áexóvtov é&riffjvau 37-39), they stop short of declaring them- 
selves parthenoi, a term that appears only once in Suppliants, in the mouth of 
Pelasgus (480). This avoidance dovetails with their dependence on Zeus, who is 
the very god who raped their ancestress Io and thus cannot be considered par- 
ticularly sensitive to parthenoi.** Yet their descent from Zeus and their appeals 
to his protection are central to their justification for asylum; thus, they do not 
emphatically identify as parthenoi. This balancing act demonstrates how care- 
fully they curate their self-presentation and the shape of their narrative. 


The Danaids and Pelasgus: Forging Collaboration 


Such careful control also serves their persuasive strategy with Pelasgus, whose 
support they require. Their rhetorical skill is most clearly visible here, as their 


44. Gantz 1978a, 279, makes a similar point, that the Danaids' position is paradoxical since they 
make an “appeal to Zeus to save them from the lust of the Egyptians . . . in the name of his own 
lust for their ancestor." 
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interactions with Pelasgus ultimately fashion him as their collaborator.^ By 
crafting a narrative that blends their identity with his, they seek to cultivate 
solidarity. As they interact with Pelasgus, they must not only present their story 
to him in a way that he will find credible, they must also present a justifiable 
case for the Argives to assume the risk of protecting them from the Aegyptiads. 
They essentially forge the truth as they tell it, interweaving their story of Argive 
ancestry with the necessity of Argive assistance against their violent pursuers. 
They enfold the various aspects of their identity into their supplication as they 
attempt to convince Pelasgus of who they are and why he must harbor them. By 
engineering how they will be perceived, they influence his actions and reac- 
tions, as well as the shape of the narrative. Their appeals to Pelasgus ultimately 
make him the male proxy for implementing the agenda they script, one in 
which he plays an integral part. They circumvent the laws or customs that limit 
their bodily autonomy by recruiting him to act on their behalf. 

They are hindered by both their ethnicity and their gender. Pelasgus is skep- 
tical of their claims to Argive identity: dmota pvOeio8’, © Eévat, xAvetv Epi, | 
önwç TÓ’ bpiv &ottv Apyeiov yévoç (“Foreign women, you say things unbe- 
lievable for me to hear, that this race of yours is Argive;' 278-79).6 And in tak- 
ing stock of their non-Greek appearance, he catalogues the different ethnicities 
of women to whom the Danaids might be compared: Libyan, Egyptian, Cyprian, 
Indian, and Amazon (279-87). Further, instead of merely guessing they are 
Cyprian, Pelasgus supposes they might have been forged in the image of 
Cyprian identity by a male craftsman: Konptoc xapaktr|p T’ v yvvoauketotq 


TÓTOLG | cikWE MEMANKTAL TEKTOVWV TPd¢ àpo£vov (“A Cyprian stamp has seem- 
ingly been struck on female forms by male artisans; 282—83). Although it antici- 
pates the Danaids’ characterization of Zeus as téxtwv (592), this couplet is tex- 
tually problematic and has been rejected on linguistic grounds as well as for 
reasons of sense." Notably, Cyprian does not obviously belong in the catalogue 
of non-Greek identities, although there is some evidence that fifth-century 
Cyprus was a melting pot of various ethnicities and was not considered part of 
Greece. 


45. Cf. Wohl 2010, 420, on the astounding degree of political agency the Danaids exercise in their 
interactions with Pelasgus as their proxenos rather than kyrios. 

46. Foran interpretation of these lines see Bakewell 1997, 217-18. 

47. Zeitlin 1996, 153-54, notes the resonance with line 592. For arguments for excising the couplet, 
see Bowen 2013, 204-6; Friis Johansen and Whittle 1975, 21-25; and Sommerstein 2019, 170-71. 

48. See Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 224 and 226; Sommerstein 1977, 69-71. I should make 
clear, however, that Friis Johansen and Whittle ultimately reject lines 282-83 and were the first to 
argue that they were interpolated from another play (Friis Johansen and Whittle 1975, 20-21). 
Further, Sommerstein’s most recent arguments seem to reject his 1977 stance (Sommerstein 2019, 
170-71 ad 282-83). 
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Their problematic nature aside, the fact remains that the lines have been 
preserved in the manuscripts and have thus become part of the tradition that 
shapes the reception of this play, for better or worse. As it stands, the couplet 
has Pelasgus channeling a tradition of male artisanship of female characters as 
he uses the language of likeness and male creation to describe the Danaids’ 
distinctive appearance.? These lines parallel the instances of blended male and 
female creativity (and deception) that I discussed in previous chapters, in which 
a male figure creates deceptive female figures like Pandora and the Hera-cloud 
of the Ixion myth, who are replicas of other things ((keAov, Hes., Th. 572; sioc, 
Pi., P. 2.38), products of a male creator but given their own agency for decep- 
tion and destruction. Pelasgus’ accusation converges with a tradition of infus- 
ing male creativity with female deception and hints at the Danaids' potential to 
create a false narrative. He caps his list with the “manless Amazons" 
(avavdpoug . . . Auatovac, 287), thus explicitly coloring his catalogue of eth- 
nicities with one that is exclusively female.” With this final comparison to the 
Amazons, he crystallizes his conflation of ethnicity and gender as dual justifica- 
tions for undermining and marginalizing the Danaids.°! 

At the start of the play, the Danaids' promises to confirm their claims may 
have seemed unnecessary (49-56). Now as they face Pelasgus, such promises 
seem a prescient anticipation of gender-based disbelief. Their preemptive tac- 
tics allow them to exploit the various facets of their identity to seize some 
degree of agency over their stories and their bodies. Eventually they draw Pelas- 
gus in as a collaborator in their narrative as they build a shared history and a 
shared future. Acquiring his physical alliance necessitates forging an authorial 
one as well. When he asks them their story, they do not simply retell the Io 
myth. Instead, details of the myth unfold in quick stichomythia between them 
(291-346). By engaging Pelasgus in this exchange of questions and answers, the 
Chorus enlist him as an ally in the construction of their identity, making him 


49. Wohl 2010, 418, sees an analogy between gender and nature/culture here: "Ihe metaphor of 
impression (probably a coinage metaphor) in 282-83 suggests that ethnicity is a cultural (mascu- 
line) stamp upon a natural (feminine) material." 

50. Bakewell 1997, 217-18, argues that this comparison to the Amazons expresses Pelasgus' percep- 
tive concern about the Danaids' potential to harm the city; he credits Pelasgus with correctly 
understanding the Danaids' proclivity to violence. Bakewell adduces interesting textual reso- 
nances, but ascribes too much perceptiveness to Pelasgus. 

51. In an examination of the ethnic stereotyping of Egyptians in Greek tragedy, Phiroze Vasunia 
makes a similar observation about the intersection of gender and ethnicity in Aeschylus' Suppli- 
ants: “we might rather state that the Danaids' detestation of their cousins is framed by their aver- 
sion to the idea of marriage and to the violence of men. The representation of the Egyptian men is 
part of this representation of a conflict between the sexes and is colored by the representation of 
that conflict" (Vasunia 2001, 55). 
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an active participant in the formation of the Io myth as a link between the 
Argives and Danaids. His increasing belief in their claims about Io stems partly 
from his own participation in crafting them. 

Their exchange reveals a number of details about Ios myth: her connec- 
tion to Argos as a priestess of Hera; Zeus’ relationship to her; her transforma- 
tion into a cow by Heras hand; Zeus’ own transformation into a bull for copu- 
lation with Io; her watchman Argus; the gadfly sent to torment her; her travels 
to Egypt; and the descent of the Danaids from her. Texts and translations put 
most or all of the questions in Pelasgus' mouth, but the manuscripts are con- 
fusing enough that editors and commentators disagree about which lines 
belong to him or to the Chorus. Textual certainty is impossible, but this lack 
of certainty is, paradoxically, illuminating, for the obscurity in the texts paral- 
lels what must have been the jumbled state of rapid-fire exchange between 
Pelasgus and the Chorus in live performance. For the audience, it was prob- 
ably not always clear or salient who was speaking which lines in such a sec- 
tion, where rapidity would have blurred the distinctions between knowledge- 
provider and knowledge-seeker.* 

This heightened excitement and diminished clarity become especially 
marked in the ambiguity of line 310, which some editors assign to the Chorus 
and others to Pelasgus: kai raóv' £Ae£ac mavta ovyKoAAwes poi (“And all these 
things you said are in accordance with my own opinion").? In either case, both 
speaker and addressee are cast as collaborators in—rather than mere inquirers 
of—the Chorus’ story. In this back and forth, the Chorus and Pelasgus work 
together to discover the truth of their lineages that binds them together and 
forges their fates into mutually influential and dependent ones. The Chorus 
thus enfold Pelasgus into their story and make him its coauthor. Together they 
forge the connections between past, present, and future that form the basis of 
Aeschylean reciprocity and truth. 

As they forge this narrative, the Danaids must also convince Pelasgus that 
they have a right to Argive protection from the Aegyptiads. Kinship alone is an 
insufficient basis for this argument given that the Aegyptiads are also descended 


52. Rosenmeyer 1982, 203, points out that the effect of this passage is ultimately to provide informa- 
tion, whoever the speakers of individual lines may be. Cf. Ireland 1974, for Aeschylus' use of 
stichomythia to construct and develop complex ideas, and Thomson 1967, 189, for the sometimes 
riddling function of stichomythia. 

53. Burian 1991 and Page 1972 assign 310 to the Chorus; Bowen 2013, Friis Johansen and Whittle 
1980, West 1990a, and Sommerstein 2019 assign it to Pelasgus. See West 1990b, 140-41 for further 
discussion. 
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from Io.*4 What the Danaids must do is argue that marriage to their cousins is 
wrong, but they lack a legal basis for this argument. When Pelasgus inquires 
whether it is personal enmity or illegality that motivates their flight, they do not 
answer directly: 


Ba. nótepa kat’ £yOpav i] TO pT] 0£juc A€yetc; 
Xo. tic 5’ àv gidous óvotro TOÙG KeKTNMEVOUG; (336-37) 


PELASGUs: Do you speak out of hostility or because of something not right? 
CHORUS: Who could fault friends who have purchased them? 


Pelasgus fallaciously presumes that a divinely lawful marriage could occur 
without their approval and affection, a fallacy the Danaids' response address- 
es.°> Textual difficulties plague line 337 and prevent its sure translation, but all 
the proposed variants juxtapose affection and ownership, indicating the 
innately fraught position from which the Danaids’ supplication originates. In 
phrasing their response in the form of a question, the Danaids deflect, suggest- 
ing that Pelasgus’ question is itself faulty. When he points out that their case 
may have no legal basis, either in Egypt or Greece (387-91), the Danaids deflect 
again.” Instead of answering directly, the Danaids vow never to accept the 
dominance of men (392-93), thus, as Alan Sommerstein notes, evading the 
question and tacitly admitting that there is no legal basis for their appeals.*? 

In effect their deflections interrogate the validity of legal arguments sur- 
rounding marriage. By extension they interrogate the validity of marriage itself, 
at least the type of forced marriage they flee. Their refusal to marry the Aegyp- 
tiads may be unexplained, but it is frequent and consistent—a telling indication 


54. As Vasunia 2001, 41, observes, however, the Aegyptiads are not explicitly characterized as having 
hybrid identity. 

55. As Belfiore 2000, 57, observes, Pelasgus presents a false antithesis between enmity and themis: “It 
is themis that forbids the barbarian marriage sought by the Aigyptiads, in which the bride is an 
unwilling partner." 

56. See Bowen 2013, 218-19 ad 337, Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 271-73 ad 337, and Som- 
merstein 2019, 186-87 ad 337, for the various possibilities, along with their respective strengths 
and weaknesses. 

57. Cf Bowen 2013, 218 ad 337 and Gruber 2009, 240. 

58. On the legal controversy surrounding the Danaids' flight, see Garvie 1969, 216-21; MacKinnon 
1978, 77-79; Turner 2001, 33-34. 

59. Sommerstein 2008 vol. 1, 341n80 and 2019, 203 ad 392-96. Cf. Bowen 2013, 231 ad 392-96; Gaga- 
rin 1976, 129, who notes that "they are notably evasive when pressed by Pelasgus for specific facts 
to support their case (336-39), and they use threats of suicide rather than legal or moral argu- 
ments to sway his decision." 
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that legal definitions of marriage are themselves faulty.9? The Danaids’ probable 
lack of legal recourse points to a flaw in the system of marriage, which affords 
no agency to the bride or her advocates. This flaw is all the more glaring when 
we consider that their father Danaus too is forced to flee. His seeming lack of 
authority over his daughters’ marriages is at odds with fifth-century Athenian 
marriage law, which vested male guardians with such authority and would have 
informed the contemporary audiences reception of this play.*! 

They reinforce their objections with claims about dike (GAA’ rj Aikņ ye 
čvuuáywv dmepotatet, "But Justice protects allies? 343; Ebupaxyov ð £Aópevog 
Aíkav | kpive o€Bac tò npòç Bewv, "Choose Justice as your ally and make a deci- 
sion for what is holy in the eyes of the gods,” 395-96). They thus infuse dike 
with questions about the nature of marriage, as well as the duties of allies to 
protect women from unwanted marriage. Such an interrogation of marriage 
complements their identification with Io and their sanitized version of her rela- 
tionship with Zeus. The protective quality they associate with dike blends it 
with supplication and obligation, to serve both the past they construct and the 
present and future they hope will spring from it. Furthermore, it is Pelasgus 
himself who unwittingly initiates this blend of supplication and dike; the Dan- 
aids simply capitalize on it. While he expresses doubt about their claims to Jus- 
tice (einep y' an’ àpyíic Mpaypatwv Koivwvoc ñy, “Yes, if [Justice] was a com- 
panion in your affairs from the beginning,’ 344), he also expresses concern 
about Zeus Hiketios (345-47). The Danaids’ attempts to align themselves with 
Pelasgus begin to work as he comes to accept their claims of hybrid identity and 
the right to asylum it affords. He refers to the Danaids as àoro&£vov (356), a 


term that denotes "foreigners connected by race with the city"? 


and suggests 
that he is increasingly convinced of their right to Argive protection. 

The Danaids' treatment of dike is inherently informed by their female gen- 
der. The arguments they craft, blending supplication with dike and Egyptian 


identity with Argive, are necessitated by the position they are in as parthenoi. 


60. Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 1, 29-30, document the Danaids' consistent and repeated 
expressions ofantipathy toward marriage and their cousins: "Ihroughout they express their aver- 
sion to the marriage (39, 332 (corrupt), 394, 788-805, 1031-32, 1063-64) and also to the Aegypti- 
ads (511, 790); they further represent both as characterized by bBptc (30, 81, 104, 426, 528, 817, 
845), the Aegyptiads as possessed by átr] (106-11), and the marriage as impious (9-10), contrary 
to Béutc (37), to aloa (80; see n.) and to dixn (82), and equivalent to bondage (335; cf. 221, 392-93, 
791)" 

61. Onsuch customs and regulations concerning marriage in Athens, see Foxhall 2013, 32-35; Pome- 
roy 1995, 62-65; Patterson 1991, esp. 48-53. 

62. Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 vol. 2, 285 ad loc. 
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So, too, are the more aggressive moves they take in service to their supplication. 
What brings Pelasgus decisively to their side is their threat of suicide (455-67), 
which will bring pollution on Argos and is morally questionable, as scholars 
have noted.® But it forces visual clarity on Pelasgus, who is thus far unable (or 
unwilling) to find it. What they threaten specifically is to use their girdles to 
hang themselves from the statues of the gods (465), but they prolong this 
announcement over several lines, beginning simply with pointing to their gir- 
dles, then slowly illustrating for Pelasgus their potential function. This pro- 
longed threat might seem an excessively manipulative and riddling tactic, but 
their presentation of it in such a visual way lends strength to their argument 
that their verbal appeals lacked. 

Gesturing to their girdles, furthermore, draws attention to their female 
gender and makes visible its heretofore invisible power." It is a brilliant encap- 
sulation of their defining paradox: the very femaleness that prevents them from 
refusing marriage to their cousins also enables them to obtain the male assis- 
tance that will help them against the Aegyptiads. As Pelasgus registers shock 
when he finally realizes what they have in mind, the Danaids respond, “You 
understand! For I have made it more clear to your eye!" (Evvfjkac: wuuátrwoa 
yàp caq£orepov, 467), again invoking vision as a source of authority and legiti- 
macy. Although manipulative, their tactics reflect their own clear-sighted 
determination and provide Pelasgus with a model of clarity to adopt.9 Their 
threat has the effect of bringing Pelasgus to their cause.é 

The Danaids’ tactics and Pelasgus’ hesitation reflect a gap between their 
interests, a gap that the Danaids must close. Pelasgus’ primary concern is for 
the safety of his city. He appears sympathetic to the Danaids and simply wishes 
to harmonize their needs with his own. The Danaids' task is thus to blend their 
interests with his and to convince him that what is good for them is good for 
Argos too. Their threat is the negative counterpart to this argument: what is bad 


63. See, e.g., Gagarin 1976, 129 and Turner 2001, 35. This threat plays on ancient Greek gender tropes 
of virgin suicide (Wohl 2010, 427, citing Loraux 1987, 7-30). Bednarowski 2010, 195, summarizes 
the scholarly animus against the Danaids; he offers a more forgiving argument that the Athenian 
audience would have perceived the Danaids as sincerely desperate to avoid capture and forced 
marriage. 

64. Cf. Zeitlin 1992, 229, who notes that their threatened removal of their girdles also alludes to the 
surrender of their virginity. See also Bakewell 2013, 71-73, on the eroticism and exoticism of the 
Danaids. 

65. As Lesky 1966, 80, notes, Pelasgus' decision to help the Danaids results from both their coercion 
and his own careful consideration. 

66. Cf. Buxton 1982, 75: “At 478-9 [Pelasgus] accepts the weight of the case which the maidens have 
been pressing all along. . . . Linguistically as well as morally he appropriates the Danaids' stance 
and makes it his own." 
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for them is bad for Argos. It dovetails with their efforts to forge a shared iden- 
tity with the Argives, which entails both a shared past and a shared future, even 
if that future is a bleak one. Their threat is an extreme iteration of how they 
recruit male agents to their cause. As parthenoi, they have no legal authority 
over their own bodies. They must rely on—even hijack—the authority of poten- 
tial male protectors like Pelasgus, who, though shocked, can use this threat 
himself in his own case to the Argive populace for the Danaids protection. 


The Limits of Female Narrative Control 


Once Argive aid for the Danaids is secured, the Aegyptiads imminent arrival 
tests and reveals the limits of the Danaids' narrative strategy. Their authorial 
power disintegrates under physical threat, and they must ultimately inflict 
physical violence in the next play. Their reliance on male agents to enact their 
vision of a shared future demonstrates the uncertainty and tension underlying 
Suppliants.®’ The Danaids can exercise some control in the verbal realm: as long 
as they can persuade Pelasgus and the Argives to their cause, they can align 
their hopes with their fates. But once they secure the Argives commitment, 
they have no control over the violence that will ensue between the Argives and 
Aegyptiads.® Indeed, their physical control in Suppliants is limited to their 
potential for suicide. Fear takes hold of them as they realize that their female 
gender, previously just an obstacle to immediate access to the king and Argives, 
now becomes a physical detriment as they are not equipped to engage physi- 
cally with their male pursuers: povnv dé ur] mpodeute, hiooopat, nárep- | yovi 
uovoOeio' oddév: ook éveot’ Apnc (“Do not leave me alone, father, I beg you! 
A woman left alone is nothing. There is no Ares in her? 748-49). 

As the Danaids lose their conviction, Pelasgus gains it. Their enlistment of 
Pelasgus not only as ally but as coauthor of their story is now complete, as he 
assumes full control of the situation and the certainty that previously was theirs 
alone. Persuaded at last by the Danaids' appeals, he unites their words with his 


67. Gantz 1978a, esp. 287, takes their visionary limitations further when he argues that the Danaids' 
rejection of the Aegyptiads is myopic in its failure to recognize the necessity of sexual union to 
the very perpetuation of life itself. His argument, however, seems premised on a basic antipathy 
for the Danaids, but others—for example, Robertson 1924, Winnington-Ingram 1983, 59-61, and 
Bednarowski 2010—are more sympathetic to them. 

68. Wohl 2010, taking Spivak 1994 as her springboard, discusses the transformation of the Danaids’ 
"unfamiliar narrative—foreign girls enter into negotiations for political asylum with a Greek 
king... into a reassuring tale of Greek men saving Egyptian women from Egyptian men" (422) 
and the parallels between this story and the US justification for war in Aghanistan. 
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ability for physical action. The final scene devolves into chaos as the Chorus 
scream and the Herald of the Aegyptiads threatens violence if they do not 
board the ship (882-84). As Pelasgus chastises the Herald for his barbaric 
behavior and warns him that disrespecting Argive asylum will result in harm to 
the Aegyptiads (911-15), he brings the Danaids into the full privilege and pro- 
tection of Greek identity. Further, he adopts their arguments about reciprocity 
in his interactions with the Herald, chastising him for his failure to recognize 
xenia (Eévoc pév Elva MpWTOV ook énioracau, “First, you do not know how to 
be a guest-friend;' 917). 

The final sections of the play demonstrate both the efficacy of the Danaids’ 
strategy and its limitations. While they have succeeded in appropriating Pelas- 
gus agency by crafting an identity and a narrative that binds him to them, they 
have now exhausted the possibilities of their rhetoric and must rely solely on 
him for survival. Pelasgus ultimately adopts some of the Danaids' persuasive 
practices in his engagement with the Herald. He cites the supreme authority of 
argument when he tells the Herald that he can take the Danaids if he can per- 
suade them to go willingly (940-41). In his interactions with the Herald, Pelas- 
gus assumes a posture of conviction, speaks with the authority of the Argives 
behind him (942-44), and asserts the masculinity of this authority, thus co- 
opting the verbal persuasiveness of the Danaids but joining to it the physical 
strength of the male: àÀÀ' ápoevác tot tiode ys oiktytopac | edprjcet’, ob 
nívovtag èk KptO@v u£Ov (“But you will find men as inhabitants of this land, not 
drinkers of barley-wine;" 952-53). 

As the play closes, however, the uncertainty of the future arises, while visual 
clarity dissipates: où ôé y' ovx oloða TO u£AXov. | ti è WEAAW —pEeva Aiav | 
KaBopay, óytv ápucoov; (“You do not know the future. How am I going to see 
the mind of Zeus, the unfathomable sight?" 1056-58). It is unclear who the 
speaker of these lines is—the Danaids? A new Chorus of Handmaidens? Have 
the Danaids split into two half-choruses? Do they argue with an Argive leader??? 
The state of the manuscripts obscures the identities of the speakers, but the end 
of the play reminds us that the trilogy and its arc of dike and reciprocity will 
continue: 


69. See Sommerstein 2010b, 101, esp. nn44-46, for a list of the various positions. See also Bedn- 
arowski 2011 for an assessment of the scholarly communis opinio along with his own argument 
that the final song is sung by the Danaids split into half-choruses that complement rather than 
oppose one another. 
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Zeb ävağ anootepoi- 

n yápov Svodvopa 

Sdtov, óonep To 

nrjiovág éAvoaT’ eo 

xeipl rato viq kacaoye0 ov, 
eùuevi Biav Ktioac, 


Kai kp&toc vépot yvvat- 

&v. tò BéATEpov kakoó 

kai To ó(potpov aiva 

kai Sika ikac ëne- 

oat £bv evyaic Euaic AvtNpiotc 
uayavaiç 0200 mapa. (1062-73) 


May lord Zeus avert hateful marriage to a bad husband, he who set Io free from 
her miseries by holding them back with his healing hand and making force 
kindly. And may he dispense power to women. I acquiesce in what is better 
than evil, the two-thirds share, and in justice following justice with my prayers, 
by the contrivances of the god that provide deliverance. 


While this arc of retribution is certain, how it will be revealed is not (for the 
characters). Whether the Danaids are divided or united at this point, these lines 
point to a consistent thought among at least some of them that their fates mir- 
ror Ios—again linking past, present, and future—and that Zeus engineers this 
fate to be kind to women, a thought consistent with their formulation of the 
Zeus-lo relationship as an affectionate one.” 

Their repetition of diké (Sika diac, 1071) echoes the formulations of Pin- 
daric and Aeschylean reciprocity I discussed in chapter 1 and underscores their 
belief in a reciprocity-driven outcome commensurate with previous actions. 
While they do not know the specifics of what will happen, they do know that 
the future will respond—and correspond—to the present and past. This is the 
truth they believe in and have actively forged from the beginning of the play. 
This truth mirrors Aeschylean conceptions of reciprocity as a governing force 
and reflects the way Aeschylus’ stories work. Further, they have been the pri- 


7o. Lines 576-78 contain a comparable sentiment, as Sommerstein 2008 vol. 1, 429n224 observes. In 
lines 575-79, the Danaids claim Zeus put an end to Io’s tormented travels. 
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mary perceivers and arbiters of this truth, in keeping with Aeschylus' general 
characterization of female figures, who have a preternatural ability to detect the 
larger narrative in which they are situated. 

The Danaids will not cleave to merely rhetorical strategies in authoring 
their narrative. We know they will, with the exception of Hypermnestra, kill 
their Egyptian cousin-husbands, thus taking into their hands the violence 
that is normally the realm of men. The uncertainty they express at the end of 
the play reveals the limits of their narrative control. It dissolves in the face of 
real, physical danger to them, it becomes transferred to Pelasgus—enforced 
by Argive physical strength—and in the end the Danaids must abandon rhet- 
oric and resort to physical force, which is still premised on reciprocity, but of 
a different kind. Their plan to escape the Aegyptiads with Argive assistance 
will fail, and they themselves will engage in a murderous violence that belies 
their self-presentation to Pelasgus and departs from the narrative they had 
scripted with him. 

Until now the Danaids’ strategy has been to control the narrative by con- 
structing a past history and arguing that the present and future should replicate 
it. This strategy has implications for Aeschylean truth, which is premised on 
reciprocity in that past events precipitate future replications. As we will see in 
the Oresteia, these replications are violent, one murderous act responding to a 
previous one. In Suppliants the Danaids present a truth that has the same repet- 
itive pattern, but their aim is a reciprocity in which kindness precipitates fur- 
ther kindness. The Danaids are not only cognizant of this truth but actively 
assert it and attempt to impose it on their own narrative. This strategy breaks 
down in the next play, when they yield to the type of hostile reciprocity we will 
see in the Oresteia and kill their husbands. As Winnington-Ingram observes, 


The victims of violence in Supplices become violent agents in the sequel, for 
violence breeds violence, hubris breeds hubris. Even in Supplices, for all their 
claims to sophrosune, the Danaids showed a potentiality of violence. There they 
threatened to kill themselves rather than submit to wedlock: in the outcome 
they kill their bridegrooms. Thus the themes of bia and hubris, prominent in 
Supplices, were carried over into the later plays. (1983, 57) 


Winnington-Ingram here encapsulates what Aeschylean reciprocity will 
become in the rest of the trilogy. The narrative the Danaids have thus far crafted, 
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the timeline of cyclical repetitions of acts of kindness, will ultimately give way 
to the reciprocity of violence. 


Conclusion 


The various strategies the Danaids employ for their own survival involve shap- 
ing their story—their history and future—and presenting it as truth. In this way 
they are akin to an author, and thus reflect some of the creative abilities of fig- 
ures like Hesiod's Muses, Stesichorus Helen-cloud, and Pindar's Hera-cloud. 
Lacking their own legal authority or physical agency, the Danaids must enact 
their wishes through a persuasive strategy that empowers them to choreograph 
the actions of male characters. They envision a plot, one they script as fated and 
inevitable, and, like Hesiod’s Muses or Stesichorus’ Helen, they rely on male 
agents to actualize it. These characteristics situate them in a poetic tradition 
that interweaves female gender with poetic creativity, but with a specificity to 
Aeschylean tragedy. They emulate the tragedian himself, who likewise has the 
ability to script the story, but the inability to enact it himself—he must rely on 
his actors. In this way the Danaids—and other Aeschylean female characters— 
can be seen as analogues for the poet himself. They parallel the Pindaric female 
figures I discuss in chapter 3 who, though quite distinct from the Danaids in 
most respects, share the function of calling attention to the poetic contexts in 
which they exist. 

Furthermore, the Danaids display their narrative abilities in a reciprocity- 
driven context that typifies Aeschylean tragedy and complements Pindaric reci- 
procities. With his ongoing narratives predicated on replication of the past in a 
present and future that respond to it, Aeschylus constructs plots that are shaped 
by the forces of reciprocity, and he casts his female characters as the detectors 
and articulators of these forces. The Danaids make every attempt to construe 
this reciprocity as inevitable; they present the past as a catalyst of obligations 
that should and will shape the future, and they configure this phenomenon as 
truth. Thus, like the Chorus of Seven, they put formulations of reciprocity and 
truth at the center of the story in which they exist. 


CHAPTER 6 


Truth, Gender, and Revenge 
in Aeschylus Oresteia 


As I discussed in previous chapters, alétheia encapsulates the reciprocity 
principles that shape Pindaric and Aeschylean poetry. In Aeschylus this prin- 
ciple involves connectedness between past, present, and future: what occurs 
and will occur is premised on what happened before. This cause-and-effect 
order is one that Aeschylus associates with reciprocity, of action that compels 
reaction. Aeschylus’ intertwining of truth and reciprocity is most apparent in 
Agamemnon, which introduces the pattern of revenge that will govern the 
Oresteia trilogy, a pattern based on the principle of reciprocity and articu- 
lated with alétheia and with language denoting symmetry between actions 
and their consequences. After ten years at war, Agamemnon returns home 
from Troy with his concubine Cassandra, both of whom are killed by his wife 
Clytemnestra and her lover (his cousin) Aegisthus. Their deaths answer for 
and correspond to previous losses—notably, the sacrifice of Iphigenia—and 
will be replicated in the next play where, at the hands of Orestes, Clytemnes- 
tra and Aegisthus meet the same death they inflicted on Agamemnon. The 
cycle of violence comes to an end in Eumenides. 

Gender informs nearly every aspect of the trilogy. Each conflict parallels a 
male-female opposition whose starkness and inherent fallacies are revealed in 
the perpetuation and eventual resolution of conflict. As Michael Gagarin writes, 
“That there is sexual conflict in some sense in the Oresteia is obvious, since the 
basic pattern of action and retributive reaction (drasanti pathein) unfolds in the 
trilogy as an alternation of male and female agents: Agamemnon, Clytemnes- 
tra, Orestes, and the Furies?! In a similar vein, Brooke Holmes notes the Ores- 


1. Gagarin 1976, 87. See also Winnington-Ingram 1983, 101: “It will not be disputed that the rela- 
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teia's use of gender conflict to illustrate various power differentials: "The Ores- 
teia shows the extent to which gender functions in Greek mythology as a way 
of organising relationships of power in the cosmos, the city and the family”? 

As I will argue, consideration of gender illuminates not only the conflicts 
themselves but the theme of reciprocity giving narrative coherence to those 
conflicts. I will begin with Agamemnon, which follows the general Aeschylean 
trend of casting female characters who are aware of the reciprocity that governs 
their narrative. As in the other Aeschylean works I have examined, it is 
Agamemnon's female rather than male characters who understand the pattern 
of action-reaction that permeates the narrative in which they are situated. Both 
Clytemnestra and Cassandra display an expansive understanding rooted in the 
unique sources of their knowledge: Clytemnestra relies on the beacon-fires 
announcing the fall of Troy, and Cassandra has prophetic visions. Both sources 
require interpretation before their meanings can be understood. Through these 
interpreted sources Clytemnestra and Cassandra gain a comprehension of 
truth that encompasses its temporal and causal dimensions. They understand 
their story as part of a continuing arc in which past and present instances of 
violence result in future consequences, and they see acts of revenge as respon- 
sive to and mirroring previous wrongs. Furthermore, they use alétheia to 
describe the sovereignty and inevitability of retribution. Cassandra and Cly- 
temnestra essentially articulate themes shaping their story and thus call atten- 
tion to the nature of those themes. I will then proceed to a discussion of Cho- 
ephori and Eumenides, which complicate the relationship between reciprocity 
and truth set forth in Agamemnon and further call attention to what forces 
shape the narrative. 


Clytemnestra and the Herald: Different Sources of Truth 


Male and female characters in Agamemnon have different conceptions of truth. 
They discover and react to the truth differently, and their gender affects how 


tionship between the sexes was a subject of great interest to Aeschylus.” Other provocative studies 
of gender in the Oresteia include Foley 2001, 202-34; Goldhill 1984; McClure 1999, 70-111; Wohl 
1998, 59-117; Zeitlin 1996, 87-119. 

2. Holmes 2012, 128. See also Zeitlin 1996, 100, who observes the inextricability of gender from the 
main preoccupation of the Oresteia: “by posing the son’s action in separating himself from his 
mother as a crime, the issue of justice and the issue of the female are inextricably blended [my 
emphasis].” 
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they are perceived and treated by their interlocutors. In other words, truth in 
Agamemnon is gendered. The play shows the relationship of gender to knowl- 
edge and the implications thereof for the articulation of revenge in Aeschylean 
tragedy. We first see this gendering of truth in the contrasting examples of Cly- 
temnestra and the Herald. Clytemnestra has attracted scholarly attention for 
her craftiness, cunning use of language, and subversion of gender roles.? As I 
will show here, her way of accessing and deriving knowledge also deserves 
attention. She demonstrates an ability to extrapolate detailed, accurate mes- 
sages about the fate of Troy and the return of Agamemnon from a source that 
does not inherently contain such detail, namely, the beacon-fires that signal the 
fall of Troy. 

Although it is a Watchman who awaits the light of those fires at the begin- 
ning of the play, it is Clytemnestra who has determined their significance. She 
is the one who has stationed the Watchman (10-11), who himself expresses 
some uncertainty about the fires message when he sees them (etrep'TAiov nóg 
| EdAwKEV, óc ó PpUKTOs dyy£AAov npéney "if the city of Troy has been taken, 
as the signal-fire appears to be reporting,’ A. 29-30). Clytemnestra, by contrast, 
is more confident that the fires are evidence of the Greeks' victory, but she 
meets with the skepticism and derision of the Chorus of Argive Elders when 
she announces the news. They constantly question her and demand evidence 
(Hc prc; MEpevye robrtoc ¿č &mioríac, “What are you saying? From disbelief 
your word has escaped me,” A. 268; Ti yap TO mLo TOV; EoTL T@VSE oot tékpap; 
“For what is it that’s trustworthy? Do you have evidence of this?” 272). They 
then speculate that whatever her evidence may be, it is likely questionable at 
best (nótepa & óveipov paopuat’ evmuBi otec; “Do you respect the visions of 
dreams as persuasive?” 274; GAN Ñ o éníavév Tic üártrepoc Patic; “But is it some 
wingless rumor exciting you?” 276; kai tic 166" é&ikotr' dv ayyéhwv táyoc; 
"And which of the messengers could arrive so quickly?" 280). 

Clytemnestra does eventually gain their trust, first by specifying Hephaes- 
tus as her source (281) and explaining the beacon-fires system of message- 


3. See, e.g., Betensky 1978; Fletcher 1999, 21-23; Foley 2001, 201-34; Goldhill 1984, 33-42, 48-57; 
McClure 1999, 70-100; Winnington-Ingram 1983, 101-31; Wohl 1998, 103-10; Zeitlin 1996, 87- 
98. I have found very helpful Wohlfarht 2004, a dissertation on truth in Aeschylus. Its insights 
about Clytemnestra and Cassandra overlap with some of my own, which focus on gender and 
reciprocity. 

4. The Chorus do pledge allegiance to her (258-60), but they make clear that their allegiance is a 
function of her marriage to Agamemnon, whose absence makes her his proxy. See Goldhill 1984, 
34: “[Clytemnestra’s] power is because of the lack not just of the ruler but of the ‘male.” 
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transmission (281-316). By attributing the fires to Hephaestus, she casts the 
relay of beacon-fires as a single and divine entity;? she thus imposes unity on a 
message that is by its very nature fragmented through its transmission. Fur- 
thermore, she goes beyond the simple message that Troy has fallen. Just as the 
Chorus of Seven interpret dust-clouds and sounds to imagine details of the 
Argive advance, Clytemnestra extracts from the fires a bigger, more elaborate 
picture, effectively using them as a springboard to tell a story. She speaks of the 
sights and sounds at Troy, the distinctive shouts of victors and defeated (Borv 
GUKTOV, 321; kai TOV GAOVTWV xai kpatnoávtwv Sixa | qO0oyyác, 324-25), the 
fallen bodies (325-27), the lamentations of the newly enslaved Trojan elders 
(328), and the toils of the Greek conquerors who can finally sleep comfortably 
and at ease (330-37). By her own admission these details are imagined (oiuat, 
321) and not witnessed firsthand. As R. D. Dawe observes, "She cannot possibly 
have known what conditions were actually like there but she speaks with the 
authority of a messenger and the insight of Kassandra"? Indeed, another critic 
describes Clytemnestras speech as “almost mantic.” From the simple message 
of the beacon-fires she derives a much more elaborate one that reflects her 
capacity for interpretation and even empathy. Her account includes not only 
the sights and sounds of Troy, but also the feelings from which they originate or 
which they provoke.’ This ability to imagine and narrativize dovetails with the 
long view she will take later in the play? 

Though imagined in its details, her account is realistic enough to persuade 
the Chorus of its validity. Her credibility stems from her ability to articulate 
what she imagines: she verbalizes the nonverbal message of the beacon-fires.? 
In so doing she presents her truth as a quality of her speech rather than her 


5. For the use of personification here, see Goldhill 1984, 38 and Lloyd-Jones 1979, 15. For post- 
classical parallels of this rhetorical use of divinity as authority, see Rothschild 2004, 185-212. 
Swift 2018, 127, sees generic mixture in the passages on the beacon-fires: “Clytemnestra’s response 
to the beacon redefines the paeanic language [of the Chorus' response to the beacons] into epini- 
cian mode, by imagining the light as an athletic torch race (312-4)." 

6. Dawe 1963, 51. See also Zeitlin 1990, 111 and Schein 1982, 15, for the visionary qualities of Cas- 
sandra and other Aeschylean female characters. 

7. Conacher 1987, 33. See also Goward 2005, 64 and Fraenkel 1950 vol. 2, 333, who note the degree of 
speculative detail in Clytemnestra's account. 

8. Seealso Foley 2001, 207-9, on Clytemnestra's persuasiveness in these lines. Wohl 1998, 106, sees 
these lines as Clytemnestra's “reassuring alternative to the horrors imagined by the chorus." 

9. Cf. Wolhfarht 2004, 8, who asserts that the beacon-fires signify different things for different char- 
acters: for the Watchman, the fires represent the end of the war and the return of Agamemnon; 
for the Chorus, “a future full of hope”; for Clytemnestra, her vengeance on Agamemnon for Iphi- 
genia's death. 

10. Goldhill 1984, 38-39. 
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imagination, bringing specificity to the abstract and putting the message in 
terms that the Chorus finally understand and believe. They express their trust 
in specifically gendered terms and ascribe it to the quality of her speech:!! 


yvvat kat’ ávópa owepov’ £bppóvoc A€yetc: 
éyw Ô’ àákoboag MOTA cov TeKLTpLa 


Beodc npoosneiv ed MapaoKevaCopat. (351-53) 


Woman, you speak wisely, in the manner of a prudent man. I have heard your 
trusty proofs and am prepared to address the gods piously. 


As Laura McClure has observed, the Chorus initial skepticism and subsequent 
approval reflect a contrast between a masculine concern for legalistic argu- 
ments, encapsulated by miotà texunpta (352), and “less reliable, and therefore 
more feminine, forms of speech"? McClure further argues that Clytemnestra 
blends masculine and feminine discourses to build the Chorus’ trust in her.” 
Clytemnestra has been double-gendered like this from the beginning when the 
Watchman characterizes her authority as the “man-minded hopeful heart of a 
woman" (yvvaikóc àávópopovAov &Xnítov Kéap, 11). What is clear from her 
interaction with the Chorus is that her credibility (or lack thereof) is inherently 
connected to her gender, both as the Chorus define it and as she redefines it in 
reaction.'* Although she is broadly telling the truth —Agamemnon indeed has 
defeated the Trojans and will return home—she must "prove" it by infusing the 
abstract message of the beacon-fires with specific details that, though imag- 
ined, nevertheless cleave to a legalistic framework persuasive to the Chorus. 


Gendered Truths: Etumos and Alethes 


Further, the very words for truth that the Chorus use point to a distinction and 
disparity in how they perceive male and female truth. Clytemnestra’s interpre- 


11. Pace Denniston and Page 1957, ad 352, who think the Chorus’ praise “is not to be taken seriously; 
nothing Clytemnestra has said affords evidence, let alone ‘convincing proof, that the beacons 
betoken the fall of Troy." 

12. McClure 1999, 74; see also McClure 1999, 74n10, citing Goldhill 1984, 39, who identifies a femi- 
nine mode of visible proof and a masculine mode of “conceptualisation in language.” For an 
examination of legal imagery in the Agamemnon, see Daube 1941. 

13. McClure 1999, 74. This blending occurs when Clytemnestra uses the masculine discourse of 
proofs and logic but caps her speech with a clear statement of her womanhood (348). 

14. For Clytemnestra's gender-subversion, see Foley 2001, 203-34; Goldhill 1984, 56; Winnington- 
Ingram 1983, 101-31; Wohl 1998, 103-10. 
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tive truths do not sustain the Chorus' belief. They revert to doubt that is very 
clearly rooted in Clytemnestra’s female gender: 


nupòç & or evayyéhov 

nóv Óu]ket Boa 

Baétc: ei © &rjvvpoc 

tic oldev, Ñ Tt Oeióv goti my yóOoc; 

tic Wde narðvòç f] Ppev@v kekoppévoc, 

QAoyóc rapayyéAuaotv 

véotc nvpwðévta Kapdiay, čne 
adAaya Adyou Kapetv; 

Yvvaikos aixud mpértet 

TIPO Tod qavévtoc xáptv &uvatvécau- 

Ti0avóc yav ó OfjAoc ópoc éntvépetai 

taxUropoc- àÀÀà vayopopov 

yvvaikoyrputov óÀAvrat kA£oc. (475-87) 


From the fire of good news swift rumor pervades the city. Who knows if it is 
true or if it is some godly lie? Who is so immature or senseless that he gets 
excited at the new reports of the flame, and then crestfallen when the story 
changes? It suits a woman's temper to give thanks for something before it hap- 
pens. Too credulous, the boundary of a woman's mind spreads quickly; but 


quickly does a rumor voiced by a woman die. 


Their sudden reversal is confusing, to say the least. As Denniston and Page 
note, "There is nothing in this play or any other properly comparable with the 
present example, in which the foundations ofa whole stasimon are undermined 
in the epode with sudden and total ruin"? Eduard Fraenkel posits a “certain 
looseness in the psychological texture of the Chorus" as an explanation. R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram conjectures that the Chorus, having just expressed anxiety 
over the negative consequences of war for its victors, are now relieved that the 
news of Troy’s fall may still be false." Whatever the psychological motivation 
may be for the reversal, it is clear that Clytemnestra’s female gender continues 
to inform the Chorus perceptions of her. 

Their language reinforces the gendered basis of their skepticism: they use a 


15. Denniston and Page 1957, 114. 
16. Fraenkel 1950 vol. 2, 249. 
17. Winnington-Ingram 1983, 104. 
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cognate of etumos rather than aléthés to designate the type of truth in Clytem- 
nestras account, if she is telling the truth. As I discussed in chapter 4, this dis- 
tinction is significant and parallels the distinction that Tilman Krischer has 
identified in Homer, in which aléthés is limited to eyewitness accounts while 
etétumos/etumos/eteos is broader and can be more flexibly applied to any kind 
of source.!? Etumos can even be applied to false claims. This Homeric distinc- 
tion suggests itself here as well and has implications for how the Chorus view 
the truth-value of the beacon-fires. For them, the fires do not carry the author- 
ity of a speaking messenger who communicates a true report based on what he 
has witnessed first-hand. Instead, it is a nonverbal signal whose message is 
determined by the interpreter. 

In this context the Chorus' use of etumos suggests a lesser degree of trust 
than what they would afford a messenger's eyewitness account, which they 
term aléthés: 


Tay’ eicópue0a Aaunáðwv qagoqópov 
PPVKTWPLOV t£ Kai TYPOS tapoAAayác, 

eit’ obv dAnQeic eit’ Oveipatwv diknv 
teprvóv 1600. EhOOV PAG EPTAWOEV opévac. 
kripuk' ÅT åKTÑG TOVS’ OPW katáokiov 
KAddotc éAaí(ac. (489-94) 


Soon we will know about the transmissions of the light-bearing torches of the 
beacons and flames, whether they are true or whether this light that came 
bringing joy deceived our minds like dreams. I see this herald from the shore, 
covered with twigs of olive.’ 


Their anticipation of the Herald’s arrival contrasts with their skepticism about 
Clytemnestra’s reliability.” They immediately commit to trusting him uncondi- 
tionally, and by switching to aléthés, they express and reinforce their view that 


18. Krischer 1965, 166-67. 

19. Page's OCT and Lloyd-Jones 1979 give these lines to Clytemnestra in accordance with the manu- 
scripts (see Scott 1978, who argues for this stance), but most other editions and translations, 
including West's Teubner, attribute them to the Chorus (see Fraenkel 1950 vol. 2, 252-53, for 
discussion). 

20. Fraenkel 1950 vol. 2, 248: “The moment which the poet has chosen for the utterance of the Elders’ 
doubts was dictated to him by considerations of dramatic structure, that is to say the need for an 
effectual foil to the Herald's speech." 
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he is the ultimate arbiter of the fires' validity. All he ends up doing is corrobo- 
rating Clytemnestras account but adducing different sources; yet for the Cho- 
rus, her interpretation of the beacon-fires can be confirmed as aléthés (rather 
than etumos) only by the Herald' report. It is noteworthy that the Chorus’ use 
of aléthés differs markedly from Clytemnestras and Cassandras, as I will dis- 
cuss later. 

The obvious difference between Clytemnestra’s and the Herald's accounts 
lies in the nature of their sources. Whereas Clytemnestra makes inferences 
based on the beacon-fires, the Herald's information comes from his own eye- 
witness experience of actual events and is thus immediately privileged for its 
presumed validity?! As the only one who can provide a firsthand account of 
what happened at Troy, he is not asked to provide evidence either for his report 
or for his character. Nevertheless, he emphasizes the validity of his account 
with claims of its veracity (ob vevófj Aéyw, “I do not speak false things,” 625), 
quantity of information (návT éxetc Aóyov, “You have the whole story,” 582), or 
both (rocaóv' dkovoac oð TAANOF KAvWY, "Know that, having heard so much, 
you hear the truth, 680).? His account is consistent with Clytemnestra’s, but 
the Chorus believe him without question: vik@pevoc Aóyototv ook &vaivopat, | 
del yàp Ba toic yépovotv eopaOeiv (“Won over by your words, I do not reject 
them; for in old men learning well is always young,’ 583-84). The difference in 
tone is obvious. They immediately value the news the Herald offers them, while 
they are constantly skeptical of Clytemnestra. This is an understandable differ- 
ence, of course. The Herald's knowledge comes from first-hand experience, 
while Clytemnestra’s account is purely imagined. 

The Chorus interaction with the Herald reflects a general privileging of 
information from messengers, particularly those in Aeschylus, as knowledge- 
able figures who deliver information unknown or unknowable to the characters 
about "events that happened in the (near or distant) past, and in a locale not 
included in the play area?? Sophocles’ and Euripides’ messenger speeches gen- 
erally report nearby deaths or gruesome manglings that would not effectively 
be depicted in live-action, but Aeschylus' messengers report on events that are 
far less gory but far more distant, such as in Persians 266-67, where the Herald 


21. See Wians 2009, 182-85, on the Archaic privileging of first-hand experience that forms the back- 
drop to this passage. Cf. Thumiger 2013, 225. 

22. Cf. Barrett 2002, 11: “The model of truthful speech he employs here is one predicated upon full- 
ness of description based on his own status as an eyewitness observer." 

23. Rosenmeyer 1982, 197. 
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introduces his report about Salamis with assurances that it comes from his own 
eyewitness knowledge.?* 

Furthermore, the trust in Aeschylean messenger-figures comes not only 
from their firsthand knowledge but also from their intellectual capacity, which 
nonverbal sources of information lack. The Chorus draw this specific contrast 
between the beacon-fires voiceless inscrutability and the Herald’s verbal 
clarity: 


Laptupet Sé pot káotc 

nnÀoŬ £&bvoupoc pia Kovic váóe, 

ws ovT’ ávavóoc obe cot Saiwv qAóya 

vANS OpEias onuavei KaTVa@ nupóc 

GAN i] TO yaipetv UadAAov éxBaket AEywv . . . (494-98) 


Thirsty dust, the twin sibling of the mud, bears witness to these things for me, 
that neither voicelessly nor kindling a flame of mountain wood for you will [the 
Herald] signal with the smoke of fire, but speaking he will bid us either to 
rejoice more... 


There is a curious adaptation in these lines of the dust as voiceless messenger 
that we see in Seven (81-82) and in Suppliants (180), which I discussed in chap- 
ter 4. Like the Theban women and Danaus, the Chorus of Agamemnon see the 
dust as a sign of someone’ arrival, but they apply the descriptor ávavóoc 
(“voiceless”) to the beacon-fires instead, in a way that is critical. In Choephori 
Electra draws a similar distinction. She laments that Orestes lock of hair does 
not possess the intellect and verbal ability of a messenger and thus cannot con- 
vey a clear message (ei0' siye pwviv Éuppov' àyy&Aov Sikny, | órtoc Sippovtic 
ovdoa yi] 'krvvooóunv | àÀX ed cág'" ñveu "If only it had reasoned speech, like a 
messenger—so that I would not be of two minds and swayed back and forth— 
but it said clearly" Ch. 195-97). These lines suggest that on some level it is not 
only their eyewitness experience that gives messenger-figures their credibility 
but also their sentience. Clytemnestra, by contrast, does not gain the same 
credibility for her intellectual capacity, which indeed the Chorus think she 


24. Although it is a commonplace in ancient Greek drama for a messenger-figure to report offstage 
action, the Aeschylean messenger is distinct for his comparative rarity and for reporting events 
that have occurred prior to, rather than simultaneously with, the events of the play. See Taplin 
1977, 83. The notable exception is the angelos at Th. 792. 
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lacks. Instead they consistently mock her for trusting in nonverbal sources. 
Their skepticism of such sources, furthermore, is ultimately proved to be 
unfounded, both in Choephori when Electra meets Orestes face-to-face and in 
Agamemnon, where Clytemnestra is vindicated and mocks the Chorus' disbe- 
lief and their misogyny accordingly (587-92). 

A significant difference between Clytemnestra and the Herald is the degree 
to which they are personally affected by the implications of their similar reports. 
Clytemnestra is plotting revenge against her husband. As Winnington-Ingram 
observes, "The return of her husband is a threat. Yet so great is she that she does 
not fear his return, but rather longs passionately for it, because it will give her 
the opportunity of avenging herself and of demonstrating her superiority"? 
Thus her interest in his return qualitatively differs from the Herald's. The Cho- 
rus point out that Clytemnestras belief in Agamemnons return overlaps with 
her hope for it (483-84), and she herself hints as much in lines replete with 
irony: “For what light is sweeter for a woman to look upon than this, to open 
the gates when a god has saved her husband from war?” (ti yàp | yvvauxi tovtov 
geyyos ijóiov dSpaxeiv, | dnd otpateiag &vópa cwoavtos 0s00 | roAac avoiEat; 
601-4). 

This difference is a gendered one. Clytemnestra, as the wife who stays home 
while her husband goes to war, would have a personal interest in his return, 
although here, of course, this interest perversely conflates homecoming with 
revenge. By contrast, messenger-figures such as the Herald are not family mem- 
bers and are invariably male. The Herald’s role is thus emotionally detached 
and, furthermore, allows him access to both the domestic spaces at home and 
the battlefields abroad. His maleness is a given, a prerequisite for his role as 
messenger, which in turn affords him the unique ability to obtain and report 
firsthand knowledge. Accordingly, the Chorus do not fixate on his gender the 
way they do with Clytemnestra, nor do they express skepticism. Indeed, they 
do not mention his gender at all, effectively making the Herald gender neutral, 
a status that male characters often enjoy in tragedy. Gender in tragedy most 
often emerges via reference to female gender; male gender is typically a by- 
product of discussing and defining female difference. In effect the Herald's gen- 
derlessness is itself an unspoken affirmation of his maleness. 


25. Winnington-Ingram 1983, 106. 
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Cassandra: Truth in Prophecy 


As we turn to Cassandra, the links not only between truth and gender, but also 
between reciprocity, truth, and gender become clearer. Like Clytemnestra, Cas- 
sandra meets with the Chorus' fluctuating reactions to her words, and she 
shares with Clytemnestra a capacity to envision the truth—here, via prophecy. 
Cassandra is unique as a seer who is female, non-Greek, and a captured concu- 
bine.” Her brand of prophecy is also unique, as it does not involve interpreta- 
tion of external omens but rather originates from her mind's eye and includes 
her own bloody demise.? She has occupied considerable space in scholarship 
because of her puzzling role in the play and trilogy—her death does not fit into 
the narrative of familial intergenerational revenge, nor does she have clear 
influence on the rest of the Oresteia's plot.” As I will argue, Cassandra's visions 
align her with Clytemnestra; both "see" things, and both demonstrate a similar 
depth of understanding about the inevitability of reciprocity. Clytemnestra 
resembles the Chorus of Seven in that she demonstrates in the early part of the 
play an ability to extract vivid truths based on limited information, and later 
reveals an ability to understand the events of the play in the context of a larger 
narrative. Cassandra, with her visionary ability along with her view of the past, 
present, and future of the House of Atreus, helps shed light on these two aspects 
of Clytemnestra’s knowledge. It is through Cassandra and Clytemnestra that we 
see how Aeschylus figures reciprocity as truth. 

The Chorus are reluctant or unable to accept what Cassandra says and alter- 
nately believe and fail to understand her.? When she speaks of the bloody past 
of the House of Atreus—the familial murders, the cannibalizing of Thyestes' 
children—they recognize the events to which she refers and are quick to ascribe 
prophetic ability to her (1090-99). But when her utterances become predictive 
rather than reflective, they have trouble. Their admiration dissipates into con- 
fusion at her revelations of plotting within the house (1100-106). She is well 


26. As noted in Brault 2009, 198. 

27. Schein 1982, 11-12. 

28. The most comprehensive survey of the scholarship on Cassandra is in Mitchell-Boyask 2006, 
270n2, whose list includes but is not limited to Fletcher 1999, 23-32; Fontenrose 1971, 107-9; 
Fraenkel 1964: 375-87; Goldhill 1984: 81-88; Jones 1962, 132-34; Knox 1972, 109-21; Lebeck 1971, 
28-39, 47-56, 61-62, 84-85; Mason 1959, 84-86; Mazzoldi 2001; McClure 1999, 92-97; Neitzel 
1984; Rehm 1994, 44, 50-52; Roberts 1984, 65-66; Seaford 1987; Sider 1978, 15-18; Taplin 1977, 
304-6, 317-19; Thalmann 1985, 228; Whallon 1980, 55-59; Wohl 1998, 110-14; Zeitlin 1965. More 
recently, Pillinger 2019, 28-73. 

29. SeeLebeck 1971, 52-58. 
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received only as long as what she says relates to the past and is thus already 
familiar to her listeners. When she describes the immediate future, the Chorus 
are stopped short, claiming ignorance (iópic, 1105).?? 

As she proceeds to detail Agamemnon’s death and her own (1107-48), she 
continues to be incomprehensible to the Chorus, but she does achieve another 
moment of clarity with them when she describes the events at Troy that she 
herself has witnessed (1156-66). She is akin to the Herald here, since at this 
point her visions come from the kind of eyewitness experience that the Chorus 
recognize as credible. Further, some of this credibility can stem from establish- 
ing a link between her history and theirs. When she alludes to Paris, her visions 
align with the Chorus’ own knowledge and experience and make them more 
receptive to her prophetic utterances. As Anne Lebeck has noted, Cassandra 
interweaves her own fate with Agamemnons, and the destruction of Troy with 
the curse upon the Atreids.?! Even when she describes events in the House of 
Atreus at which she was not present (1178-97), the Chorus believe her because 
she speaks as if she were: Qavuáčw dé cov, | róvtov népav tpaqeicav àAAó0povv 
mod | kopeiv Aéyovcav dorep ei Mapeotatetc ("But I marvel at you, that 


though bred beyond the sea you hit the mark in speaking of a foreign city, as if 
you had been present; 1199-201). The authority with which she delivers these 
accounts is akin to what a messenger-figure would have. The Chorus’ alterna- 
tion between belief and disbelief indicates the credibility they assign to infor- 
mation that is familiar to them, particularly when it is reported by someone 
who seems to have eyewitness experience. 

The key difference between Cassandra’s truth and a messenger' lies in tem- 
poral scope. She sees past, present, and future alike, whereas a messenger can 
report only on the past.? This broader scope is encapsulated in Cassandras use 
of aléthés: 


TO LEAAOv iEet, kai ov p’ £v Tae TapwV 
äyav y’ dAnOouavtty oixtipac épeic. (1240-41) 


3o. Pillinger 2019, 47-48, also makes this observation. 

31. Lebeck 1971, 51-58. 

32. Cf. Zeitlin 1990, 111: “It is Cassandra... who can put together past, present, and future, where the 
chorus of male elders remains baffled and confused." Zeitlin compares Cassandra to the Chorus 
of Seven against Thebes: they, like Cassandra, conceive of a bigger picture, in contrast to their 
male interlocutor Eteocles, who shortsightedly looks only to the present and consequently meets 
his doom. 
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The future will come, and you will soon be here, taking pity on me and calling 
me an exceedingly true prophet. 


Here aléthés refers to her prophecies of the future, in contrast to previous 
instances in the play where it referred to, for example, the Herald's anticipated 
reportage of past events (491). The Chorus' response to her reflects their more 
limited understanding of alétheia: 


TI èv Ovéotov Saita naðeiwv kpeðv 
&vvfjka kai négpika, Kal qópoc w £xet 
xA$ovr' àAn8ó ovdév &kacyéva. (A. 1242-44) 


I understand the feast of Thyestes on the flesh of his children and I shudder, and 
fear takes hold of me as I hear it truly and not mere semblances. 


Again, they comprehend when she speaks of events they recognize, and they 
apply alétheia in its adverbial form to a report of past events. They explicitly pit 
comprehensible reality against resemblance, suggesting that their understand- 
ing requires the visual imagery they see as her typical mode to be translated 
into a verbal representation ofa past event with which they are already familiar. 
The way Cassandra understands truth, by contrast, lacks temporal distinction. 
As Pascale-Anne Brault writes, “the introduction of the prophetic [i.e., via Cas- 
sandra] compresses past, present, and future into the narrative, thus creating 
tension between the three” This is what sets her apart from the other charac- 
ters and makes her so difficult for the Chorus to comprehend. 


Cassandra as Mirror: Time, Truth, Reciprocity 


Furthermore, the temporal simultaneity of Cassandra’s visions should be con- 
sidered in the context of the Oresteia as what she sees aligns with the action- 
reaction pattern of the trilogy. The past, present, and future truth that she per- 
ceives reflects the self-perpetuating nature of revenge, the defining force of the 
plot conceived by Aeschylus. Cassandra affords us glimpses of the events that 
will be dramatized in Choephori.*4 She thus functions as a window into the 
continuing plot of the trilogy and occupies an intermediary position between 


33. Brault 2009, 202. 
34. Cf. Leahy 1969, 145. 
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the interior and exterior of the drama. As Judith Fletcher argues, Cassandras 
all-encompassing knowledge of events both on and off stage aligns her with 
audience and spectator.” Seth Schein similarly notes that Cassandra functions 
as an interpretive aide of sorts: “ [Cassandras] imagination has clarified many of 
the enigmas and obscurities of what had happened earlier in the play, told us 
where the drama is going (though even she cannot foresee the action of Eumen- 
ides in which the Furies do leave the house), and helped reveal a meaning, albeit 
a painful one, in the sequence of events. . . . She compresses and condenses the 
imagery and ideas of the play??6 

Ancient Greek literature frequently assigns predictive abilities to female fig- 
ures who stand to be personally affected by their predictions. For example, the 
female servants of Hectors house preemptively mourn his death (II. 6.500-502); 
Andromache foresees Astyanax's demise along with Troy' fall (II. 24.727-29); 
Artemisia predicts the destruction of Xerxes' fleet at Salamis (Herodotus 8.68). 
As our earliest extant textual source to document Cassandras prophetic ability, 
Agamemnon participates in this literary tradition of female perception in a way 
that sheds light on the contours of the story in which Cassandra is situated.” By 
relating what she experiences and predicts to past events, she draws attention to 
the ongoing narrative. Furthermore, her history with Apollo infuses her charac- 
ter with suggestions of poetic self-reflection in that her story resonates with that 
of Coronis as a fellow young female consort of Apollo who eventually rejects him 
and ultimately dies for doing so; Cassandra even cites Apollo as the source of her 
demise (1080-82, 1085-86). As I argued in chapter 3, Coronis is one of several 
female characters in Pindars myths who draws attention to the poetic context in 
which she appears. Cassandra serves a similar mirroring function, here by pro- 
viding details both for the background and the aftermath of Agamemnon, and 
thus exposing the centrality of reciprocity in Aeschylean tragedy.? 


35. SeeFletcher 1999, 23-32, who sees Cassandra as an analog for the audience in light oftheir shared 
knowledge of the myth. 

36. Schein 1982, 15. 

37. Neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey mentions Cassandra's prophetic ability, although she seems to 
have prophetic powers in the Cypria (Proclus, Chrestomathia 1). Cassandra's wide-ranging vision 
does have its limits: as already noted, it does not include the plot of Eumenides (Schein 1982, 15), 
and it also, by excluding Iphigenia and Helen, *is almost exclusively male-centered" (Wohl 1998, 
112). 

38. Kuhns 1962, 40-41, argues on the basis of A. 1206-8 that Cassandra “violated the covenant of 
marriage." Mitchell-Boyask 2006, 271, also characterizes Cassandra and Apollo's relationship as 
a marriage. Leahy 1969 uses the similarities between Cassandra and Coronis to argue that Cas- 
sandra's death in Agamemnon is in part punishment for her rejection of Apollo. 

39. Cassandra's association with Apollo, the source of her prophetic visions, anticipates his role in 
Choephori and Eumenides, as Robin Mitchell-Boyask observes (Mitchell-Boyask 2006, 271). 
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The prophetic ability Cassandra receives from Apollo shares some charac- 
teristics of poetic composition. As Paolo Wolhfarht observes, the temporal 
scope of Cassandra's vision recalls both a Homeric prophet, Calchas, who is 
credited with knowledge of past, present, and future alike (óc ijórj và T óvta 
tá T &coóueva mpó T óvta, “who knew the things that are and the things that 
will be and were before,” Il. 1.70), as well as Hesiod's Muses, the divine embodi- 
ments of poetry who possess the same temporally expansive knowledge 
(eipovoat Ta T &óvta TA T EOOOLEVa npó T óvta, "saying the things that are 
and the things that will be and were before,” Th. 38).*° These lines are echoed in 
Solon, who ascribes this type of knowledge to Diké, a suggestive association 
given the links between dike and reciprocity that I discussed in chapter 5: ovdé 
gvAdcooovtat oeuvà Atknc 0&pge0Aa, | fj otyWoa ovvolde tà yryvóueva TIPO T 
éovta (“They do not protect the sacred halls of Dike, who silently knows what 
is happening and what happened before,” Fr. 4.14-15).*! 

Cassandra sees the causal links between past, present, and future. This qual- 
ity gives her truth poetic significance as her ramblings refer to revenge and 
retaliation and thus reflect the tragic narrative in which she is trapped. Her 
understanding of temporal progression is also an understanding of causality as 
she interweaves references to past carnage with allusions to future 
consequences: 


kal ÑV TetwKws Y’, oc OpaovvecBat TAEOV, 
Bpdtetov alua kõuoç év Sopotc uévet, 
dbomepmtos ččw, cvyyovwv Eptvbov- 


buvodot ô’ Üuvov Õwuaoıv mpoonpevat 


TPWTAPYOV ÄTNY, Èv uéper Ô’ åNÉNTVOAV 
evvac adeAgod và natoðvtı dvopEveic. (1188-93) 


And having drunk human blood so as to become bolder, a band remains in the 
house, hard to banish, a band of kindred Erinyes. Setting upon the house, they 
sing a song of original ruin, and in turn they spit, disgusted with the man fre- 
quenting his brothers marriage bed. 


40. Wolhfarht 2004, 88 and 9o, notes these parallels between Cassandra, Calchas, and Hesiod's 
Muses. 
41. See Detienne 1996, 55, for further discussion. 
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By making reference to the "original ruin" of Thyestes and Atreus' crimes 
(npwtapyov &trv, 1192) and the “kindred Erinyes" (ovyyóvov Eptvbwy, 1190) 
who still occupy the house, Cassandra hints at Agamemnon’s imminent mur- 
der and links it to past crimes within the family. She anticipates the Erinyes’ 
appearance in Choephori and Eumenides, and she casts them as intrinsic to the 
family they plague. 

These hints of Cassandras broad awareness become explicit later when she 
refers to the reciprocity of Atreid carnage as she foretells the deaths that will 
result from her own:? 


ovtot Svoo0ilw Oápivov we ópvic qoo, 

&AAcc- Oavobor paptupeitée uot v6, ? 

6tav yvy yvvaikòç àvt' &go0 0àvr 

àvrjp ve Svoddapaptos avi’ àvópóg néon. (1316-19) 


I do not tremble like a bird at a bush; when I die bear witness to me of this, 
when a woman dies in place of a woman, me, and a man falls in place of an ill- 


wedded man. 


Cassandras use of polyptoton (yuv yvvaukóc, àvrip . . . &vópóc) brings out the 
symmetrical, responsive nature of reciprocity. The repetitions are typical of 
Pindaric and Aeschylean formulations of reciprocity, as I discussed in chapter 
1, but while Pindaric reciprocity is generally immediate, Cassandra's formula- 
tion occupies a longer timeline. Her gift of sight enfolds prediction in causality 
as she ties past, present, and future together. The Chorus, however, do not read- 
ily perceive the future implications of past violence, instead noting only the 
accuracy of her references to Atreus and Thyestes. As Timothy Gantz has 
argued, the Chorus' blind spot results from their refusal to accept the "logical 
avayKn of Agamemnon's death: To extend the point made by Gantz, the Cho- 
rus, in their avoidance of unpleasant knowledge, effectively curtail awareness of 
revenge as the narrative force behind the trilogy. 


42. Onthe transactional nature of Cassandra's death, see Wohl 1998, 110-12. 

43. Mytextand translation of 1317 here adhere to West's Teubner, which adopts various emendations 
that make sense ofthe manuscript reading (preserved in Page's OCT), which has àÀY wc 9avobon 
LapTupHTE por TOde. 

44. Gantz 1983, 82; supported by Winnington-Ingram 1954, 26. 
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Female Truth and Tragedy 


In essence Cassandras foretelling maps out the events to come in the trilogy. By 
giving voice and shape to the ensuing plot, she acts as a mouthpiece for the 
tragedian. Clytemnestra too perceives and envisions the larger narrative in 
which she exists.“ Denied by their male interlocutors of any claims to alétheia, 
Cassandra and Clytemnestra nonetheless appropriate the term to designate not 
only their own claims of accurate knowledge but also their fundamental and 
unique understanding of the narrative forces shaping their plots.*° Both char- 
acters demonstrate awareness of the sovereignty of revenge. Truth for them is 
not a mere expression of fact but an understanding that revenge is self- 
perpetuating. Male knowledge, limited to discrete events from the past, pre- 
cludes perception of the ongoing revenge narrative. Unlike the Herald, Cassan- 
dra contextualizes truth within a narrative of reciprocity and retribution. 
Because she sees the past just as she sees the present and the future, she under- 
stands events as connected and related to one another and thus has access to a 
truth that is specifically oriented to revenge. 

Cassandra essentially functions as a window into Aeschylean myth-making 
and plot-devising. It is her visions that encapsulate the plot and background of 
the Oresteia, presenting the events of Agamemnon as intertwined with the past 
of the House of Atreus as well as with the events to occur in Choephori." In this 
function she overlaps with the Iliad's Helen, who is in the midst of weaving a 
tapestry depicting "the many struggles of the Trojan horse-tamers and bronze- 
clad Achaeans" (roAéag 8 événacoev à£O0Aovc | Tpwwv © innodduwv Kai 
Axatàv xahkoyxitwvwv, Il. 3.126-27) when Iris calls upon her to “see the marvel- 
ous deeds of the Trojan horse-tamers and bronze-clad Achaeans" (iva 0£0keAa 
£pya tSnat | Tpwwv & innoðáuwv kai Ayarðv yahkoxttwvwv, 130-31). Helens 
tapestry mirrors the story in which it appears; Iris’ words in turn adaptively 
parrot the description of Helens tapestry. In effect the passage presents a circu- 


45. For the sake of argumentative economy, I have not examined Cassandra's communicative ten- 
dencies in great detail, nor her interaction with Clytemnestra, but an insightful treatment of both 
can be found in Pillinger 2019, 28-73. 

46. Pace Fletcher 1999, 25, who limits this ability to Cassandra alone, excluding Clytemnestra: “No 
character in the drama has such a comprehensive understanding of the fortunes of the house of 
Atreus. Agamemnon is simply purblind; Clytemnestra and Aegisthus are limited to understand- 
ing events directly connected to their revenge; the Chorus can only think back to the immediate 
events surrounding the Trojan War." 

47. She does suffer from a certain tunnel vision, however; as Wohl 1998, 112-14, points out, Cassan- 
dra's prophecies are androcentric, and even her suffering is conflated with Agamemnon's. 
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larity and identity in Helens and the poet’s creations, which mutually echo and 
articulate one another. Helen, a character within a poem, mirrors the poet's 
creation with her own. This kind of circularity calls attention to the created 
context in which the story and characters exist, and it is often female characters 
who activate this circularity. Aeschylus’ Cassandra belongs to this tradition. By 
articulating the story in which she finds herself, she calls attention to that story, 
its characteristics, and its thematic continuities. Cassandra differs from Helen 
in that her visions not only mirror her story but exceed its bounds. As I said 
above, her understanding of reciprocity resonates with Pindar’s formulations 
but crosses generational boundaries; so too does it cross the limits of Agamem- 
non, as she speaks to events that precede and proceed from the events of the 
play. Indeed, her visions predate and postdate her own life. 

Clytemnestra, too, possesses an ability that calls attention to events outside 
the scope of Agamemnon. She acknowledges as truth the probability that her 
gruesome actions will be met with corresponding and equal reactions. As I 
noted in chapter 1, the Chorus foretell the aftermath of Agamemnon’s death, 
but it is Clytemnestra who encapsulates this repetitive pattern as one of alétheia: 


Xo. Svetdoc i}Ket TOS’ avt’ Oveidouc, 
Svopaxa ð’ gott Kpivat. 
Qéper PEpOvVT, ExTivet Ó' ó Kaivwv- 
piver d& piuvovtog év 0póvo Atoc 


na8eiv tov épEavta: O£opuov yap. 
Tig àv yovav àpaiov éxBadot 6ópov; 
kekOAANTat yévoc npóc ata. 

KA. é¢ Tove’ &véfric &bv dAnBeia 
xpnouóv. (1560-68) 


CHORUS: This reproach has come to answer reproach, and it is difficult to judge. 
Someone robs the robber, and the killer pays the penalty. It awaits the doer 
to suffer while Zeus awaits on his throne, for it is the way things work. 
Who would throw the accursed seed from the house? The race has been 
affixed to ruin. 

CLYTEMNESTRA: You came upon this prophecy with truth. 


The Chorus repetitive language emphasizes the symmetry of reciprocity 
(dvetdoc . . . dveidouc, 1560; pépet PEPOVT, 1562; uipver Sz uiprvovroc, 1563) and 
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recalls Cassandra’s language in lines 1318-19 (yvvi] yvvaukóc, åvhp ... &vópóc). 
But it is Clytemnestra who acknowledges the inevitability of consequences and 
designates it alétheia.? Her application of alétheia to the Chorus’ language of 
revenge complements her earlier trust in the beacon-fires, which are described 
in similar language: she uses polyptoton to illustrate the relay system of the 
beacon-fires (ppuktoc dé ppuKTOV . . . Éneumev, “beacon sent beacon,’ 282-83), 
which can be seen as an “elaborate allegory” for the process of intergenerational 
retribution.” Taken together, the two passages reflect Clytemnestra’s under- 
standing of truth in systems that rely on repetition. 

Her admission here dovetails with her earlier attribution of Agamemnon’s 
death to a “spirit of vengeance against Atreus" (4Adotwp Atpéwe, 1501-2)—an 
attempt to remove her own agency for the deed and contextualize it within the 
fraught history of the Atreids.*! Like Cassandra, she communicates a concep- 
tion of truth that situates events in a cause-and-effect chain. More than simply 
conveying accuracy, alétheia characterizes the certainty of reprisal for murder, 
a reprisal that will unfold as the trilogy continues, ensured by divine law. Cly- 
temnestra is not fully acquiescent to this certainty. As Helene Foley notes, “Cly- 
temnestra takes the choral response on the one hand as a concession of sorts on 
the question of justice and on the other as a challenge difficult to meet??? She 
continues with a proposal for circumventing revenge (1568-76) and in Cho- 
ephori will similarly attempt, in vain, to alter this course of retribution, an 
attempt that demonstrates her understanding of inevitability even as she tries 
to resist it, as reflected in her adaptive use of the polyptoton characterizing reci- 
procity: “Let us see whether we will conquer or be conquered; she says, as she 
faces off against Orestes (cid@pev ei vic@pev f] vikwpeBa, Ch. 890). 


48. Kappel 1998, 177, observes that the Chorus (perhaps unwittingly) attribute Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus’ actions to some type of underlying and all-powerful law of revenge. 

49. Pace Wians 2009, 191, who does not credit Clytemnestra with such awareness: “For all her devi- 
ous use of the truth, Clytemnestra is deceived about her role in the larger history of events. Both 
she and Agamemnon are participants in a story still unfolding; both are the objects of a lesson 
being taught, the victims of Aeschylus’s sacrificial drama, not those who are meant to benefit 
from it.” 

50. Gantz 1977, 31. Clytemnestra also uses such language later, to describe the symmetry of Agamem- 
non’s and Clytemnestra’s deaths (4vakta ópácac | čia náoxwv, “having done unworthy things, 
he suffers worthy ones,” 1526-27), as observed by Foley 2001, 225. 

51. For thorough discussion of this claim, see Foley 2001, 217-22, who concludes that Clytemnestra 
ultimately does not deny her own responsibility for the murder and its consequences. See also 
Devereux 1976, 188, who notes that the Chorus refute this defense and will acknowledge only that 
this vengeful spirit may have aided and abetted her, but she committed the act of murder 
(1505-8). 

52. Foley 2001, 227. 

53. This steady acknowledgment, the understanding that her own decisive actions work in tandem 
with a “natural” course of things, reflects the way she generally wields power. As Aya Betensky 
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Aegisthus: Revenge without Truth 


Aegisthus’ contrasting view of revenge brings out Cassandra’s and Clytemnes- 
tras perceptiveness all the more and suggests that the ability to see revenge as 
truth is a female trait. Like the Chorus and the Herald, he does not take the long 
view that Clytemnestra and Cassandra do. Granted, he does see Agamemnon's 
murder as the consequence of a series of crimes. He seeks to justify his part in 
Agamemnons demise by detailing the wrongs committed against his father 
Thyestes by Atreus (1577-1611). Such details supplement Cassandras previous 
allusions (1090-92, 1191-93, 1217-22) and expand the revenge plot beyond Cly- 
temnestras antipathy for her husband.** His speech is marked by triumphant 
elation and the equivalence he draws between retributive justice and his own 
personal satisfaction. 

But a crucial difference is that he seems to think the series concludes with 
Agamemnons death; he does not perceive the implications of his own murder- 
ous role. His shortsightedness here recalls Odyssey 1.37-41, where Zeus claims 
the gods had advised Aegisthus against adultery and homicide, informing him 
about Orestes’ future revenge. To him, revenge is not inevitable but a function 
of individual decision combined with the righteousness of Diké (kaya óikatoq 
Tovde Tod qóvou pagede, “And I am the just planner of this murder,’ A. 1604; 
tpagéevta & adic rj Aikn katryayey, | kat todde tavdpdc Twaunv Bvpaiog dv, 
| rácav Evvawac unxavr]v SvoBovdiac, “Diké led me back after Td grown up, 
and I attacked this man while I was an exile, having put together every contriv- 
ance of ill-will” 1607-10). Although Aegisthus claims to be content to die now 
that his revenge has been enacted (1610-11), he—unlike Clytemnestra or 
Cassandra—demonstrates no real awareness of his own death as part of a 
vengeful cycle. When the Chorus warn him of consequences (1615-18), Aegist- 
hus is dismissive.” 


a0 « 


notes, Clytemnestra's “power is based on the connections she makes between herself, her own 
sexuality, and the elements of the natural world. ... As much as Achilles or Ajax or Antigone, she 
finds that society's values do not fit her; she can change her circumstances, but not, any more than 
they, prevent the consequences" (1978, 13). 

54. Kappel 1998, 172-77, examines the role of Aegisthus in supplementing the revenge plot so that it 
is not centered solely on Clytemnestra and Iphigenia. Aegisthus does not provide a complete 
account; see Fraenkel 1950 vol. 3, 745 ad 1585: “It is rather the case that a veil is deliberately drawn 
here over all details. We can hardly expect Aegisthus to accuse his own father: so this account 
avoids the subject of Thyestes’ adultery, which, however, the poet assumes to be known to his 
audience (1193).” 

55. Foley 2001, 206-7, makes a related point: the contrast between Aegisthus’ and Clytemnestra’s 
respective interactions with the Chorus brings out the greater complexity and moral ambiguity of 
Clytemnestra’s character. 
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Gender has been a constant refrain in the play, but its implications for truth 
and knowledge might seem unclear at first. On the one hand, it is clear that 
gender is a salient feature of how characters are perceived and defined. The 
Watchman comments on Clytemnestras “man-minded hopeful heart" 
(àvópoBovAov £Xnitov Kéap, 11), the Chorus accuse Aegisthus of effeminacy 
(1625),°° they constantly bring up female gender in their interactions with Cly- 
temnestra (351-53, 483-84), and the whole person of Cassandra herself— 
spurned consort of Apollo, captured concubine of Agamemnon—is a function 
of her female gender as she would not play these roles if she were male. On the 
other hand, it could be argued that gender is not relevant to these characters’ 
ways of accessing the truth. Comparison with only the Herald alone might sug- 
gest that Cassandras and Clytemnestra's comparatively long view of events is a 
function not of their gender but of their particular roles in the drama. The Her- 
ald's role is circumscribed, limited to reporting what he has seen without spec- 
ulation about why. Further, he is not a member of the royal family, he has no 
personal investment in what befalls them, and he has no reason to contextual- 
ize what he has seen within a longer narrative. He exists outside of the cyclical 
revenge patterns that plague the House of Atreus. Clytemnestra and Cassandra, 
by contrast, see their own lives and deaths as part of that narrative. They are 
naturally more inclined to take a bigger picture view than the Herald is, given 
their personal stakes in the drama. But the character of Aegisthus suggests that 
personal investment alone does not produce the kind of clear-sightedness that 
Clytemnestra and Cassandra share. Like them, he is intimately embedded and 
invested in the House of Atreus drama. The cyclical revenge patterns of this 
House involve not only his implementation of vengeful actions but also what 
will befall him; he stands to be directly affected by what Cassandra foresees and 
what the Chorus warn. Yet he does not see the writing on the wall for him. For 
whatever reason he, unlike Clytemnestra and Cassandra, does not understand 
the imminent consequences of his actions and how his story fits into an ongo- 
ing narrative. 


56. See Zeitlin 1996, 92, for further discussion. 
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The Evolution of Reciprocity and Truth in Choephori 
and Eumenides 


Similar patterns of gender, knowledge, and reciprocity continue in Choephori, 
but the relationship between reciprocity and truth evolves. Clytemnestra infers 
information based on images or visions that require interpretation, this infor- 
mation pertains to the ongoing narrative of reciprocal return, and the Chorus 
will continue to articulate the repetitive language that emphasizes the symmet- 
rical and duplicative nature of reciprocal violence. In addition the play activates 
resonances with other Aeschylean templates of gender and reciprocity; most 
notably, the Chorus of (female) Libation Bearers parallel the Chorus of Danaids 
in Suppliants in that both articulate the way reciprocity works and convince 
their interlocutors of the validity of this system. Choephori reflects the contin- 
ued interlocking of gender conflict and revenge: Orestes kills his mother and 
her lover in the same way that they killed Agamemnon, then is hounded by the 
female Erinyes as punishment; the genders of the agents and targets of revenge 
are the reverse of what they were in Agamemnon, making the two plays and 
their revenge plots complements of one another. It is clear that revenge contin- 
ues to be intertwined with gender. What is conspicuously absent, however, is an 
explicit connection between revenge and truth. The continuing cycle of reci- 
procity is sometimes spoken of as an inevitability, but terms like aléthés or 
alétheia are no longer used to describe this cycle. 

The passages describing Clytemnestras dream show us the evolution of the 
characters’ attitudes toward interpretive knowledge and reciprocity.” The Cho- 
rus briefly mention the dream early on (33-41) and later provide more detail in 
response to Orestes’ query (526): Clytemnestra has dreamt of giving birth to a 
serpent, swaddling it, nursing it, and then being bitten by it (527-33). The poetic 
origin of the dream seems to be Stesichorus’ Oresteia, in which Clytemnestra 
dreams of a bloody snake:** 


57. On the “both polyvalent and direct" relationship of Clytemnestra’s dream to the climax of Cho- 
ephori, see Catenaccio 2011, 211-21. 

58. On the multivalent significance of the serpent, see Whallon 1958. O'Neill 1998 argues for Homer 
as an additional model for the dream of Clytemnestra; in the Iliad Hecuba bares her breast to 
Hector, who is subsequently compared to a snake (22.82-85, 92-96). 
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tà dé Spaxwv &Óókrjoev podetv Kapa PeBporopuévoc &xpov, 
èk & dpa tod Baoctreds IIAetoOevíóac épavn (Plut., De Sera Numinis Vindicta 
555a — PMG 219 - Finglass 180) 


The snake seemed to her to approach, stained with gore on the top of its head, 
and a Pleisthenid king appeared from it. 


The Stesichorean dream-snake could represent Agamemnon or Orestes.? 
Aeschylus adapts the dream to feature the mother-son conflict, but the ambigu- 
ity in its Stesichorean source prompts a comparison between Orestes and 
Agamemnon and between the plot of Choephori and the events of Agamemnon 
that precede and precipitate it. 

Like Cassandras visions, the dream provides a script for the continuing 
revenge narrative and reflects its intergenerational aspect.9 The credence Cly- 
temnestra gives to this dream parallels the validity she ascribes to the beacon- 
fires of Agamemnon in that both the dream and the fires are sources that must 
be interpreted. Unlike the Argive Elders of Agamemnon, the Chorus of this play 
are receptive to Clytemnestras interpretation, that the dream sprang from the 
discontent of the murdered (38-41). The predictive accuracy of the dream 
seems to be widely accepted, in sharp contrast to Agamemnon, where only Cly- 
temnestra and Cassandra fully understand the inexorable force of retribution. 
The Chorus of Choephori, tasked by Clytemnestra with pouring libations of 
atonement at Agamemnons tomb, express despair over the futility of doing so 
(44-47). They regard further retaliation as inevitable and refer to their libations 
as xaptv åyápıtov (“graceless favor,’ 44), a phrase that both evokes the symme- 
try of reciprocal action and disparages Clytemnestra’s attempt to avert the vio- 
lence due to her: “The cognate privative epithet shows that the essential mean- 
ing of its noun [xáptv] is to be denied?*! The Chorus’ view, which the play will 
eventually bear out, is that the law of revenge is supreme: 61’ aipat’ exro0£v0' 
dnd x0ovóc tpoqo0 | Titag qóvoc nénnyev où Stappbdav ("On account of 
blood drunk by the nourishing earth, vengeful slaughter sticks fast and does 
not flow away,’ 66-67). 


59. See Garvie 1986, xix, for the ambiguity in this fragment; he argues that the Pleisthenid king refers 
to Agamemnon rather than Orestes. It may intentionally present ambiguity between Agamem- 
non and Orestes, however; see Mueller-Goldingen 2000, 10-11. 

60. On the parallels between dreams and Cassandra’s visions, see Catenaccio 2011, 209-10. 

61. Garvie 1986, 58-59 ad 43-46. 
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Over the course of Choephori, all the characters comprehend and accept the 
dreams implications.” With Electras and the Chorus’ help, Orestes comes to 
understand what the dream means and his own role that it foretells.9 He 
repeatedly expresses his determination to engineer its actualization (obrot 
p&ratov dv 166" dSwavov néo, “This vision would not be idle!” 534; àÀV 
edxopat y Tide Kai ratpóc váqo | vobveipov evar TodT pot Tehea@opov, 
“But I pray by this land and by my father’s grave that this dream be fulfilled in 
me,’ 540-41). As Philip Vellacott writes, “The steadily intensifying excitement 
brings its effect: Orestes is now ready to hear Clytemnestra’s dream, to seize on 
it point by point, and with a fascinated eagerness (526-534, 540-550) to see 
himself as the son, once nursed at the breast, now grown to be his mother’s 
killer"* Orestes consciously inserts himself into the role scripted for him by the 
dream. As she faces Orestes Clytemnestra looks back on her dream as an accu- 
rate premonition: “Alas, I gave birth to and nurtured this snake! The fear from 
the dream was truly a prophet” (ot "yo, texodoa tóv’ dew eOpewauny: | ri 
Kápta pávric ObF dvelpatwv PdBoc, 928-29). 

While the dream provides a template for what will happen, the Chorus play a 
critical role in ensuring it does. In Electra’s first interchange with them, they prod 
her toward a desire for vengeance as something not only possible but necessary: 


HA. ti pa; Siaor &neipov é&nyovuévn. 

Xo. éhOeiv tiv avtoic daipov’ rj Bpotwv tia. 

HA. nótepa duxaotiy f| Sucnpopov A€yetc; 

Xo. amhwoti qpátovo, dotic åvtanoktevei. 

HÀ. xai tadta povotiv evoe gov mapa; 

Xo. mac & ov, Tov £y0póv avtapeiPeoOat kaxoic; (118-23) 


ELECTRA. What should I say? Explain, teach me, as I am inexperienced. 
CHORUS. Pray that some god or man may come to them. 


62. Cf. Lawrence 2013, 90: “Therefore, right up until Orestes’ hesitation over the deed (899), there is 
an overwhelming sense of the rightness and virtual inevitability of the talio which entails the 
slaughter of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra.” My reading of Choephori, though, on the whole differs 
from that of Lawrence, who seems to see in the play an unequivocal assertion of Orestes’ 
righteousness. 

63. Zeitlin 1996, 358; Catenaccio 2011, 217-19. Cf. Foley 2001, 35, who notes that “in the kommos the 
chorus and Electra play the dominant role in generating revenge through their lament.” 

64. Cf. Lawrence 2013, 93: “he takes [the dream], rightly, not only as a symbolic statement of his 
imminent deed, but also as a command to perform it (540-50).” 

65. Vellacott 1984, 152. 
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ELECTRA. Do you mean a judge or an avenger? 

CHORUS. Say it simply: someone to kill in return. 

ELECTRA. And are these holy things for me to ask from the gods? 
CHORUS. Why not, to repay an enemy with harm? 


This passage reflects the crucial role of the Chorus in articulating the role of 
reciprocity in securing justice.95 They are the first to speak explicitly of matri- 
cide to begin with,” and they contextualize it within a cycle of return violence 
(àvvamokrevei, 121; dvtapyeiPeoBat, 123). They dismiss the distinction Electra 
tries to make between a "judge" (Gtkaotrjv) and an “avenger” (dtxn@opov), pre- 
senting simple reciprocal action as the only course worthy of consideration. 

The Chorus continue in this vein in the kommos, their climactic lamenta- 
tion with Orestes: 


avti uev &y0pác yAwoons £x0pà 
yA@ooa teheioOw- tobpetAouEvov 
Tpacoovoa Aikn éy’ avtei- 

avti dé rÀnyfic Poviacs Poviav 
MANY Tivétw. Spacavta na&iv, 
1ptyépov Loc váóg qovei. (309-15) 


Let evil tongue be paid for evil tongue. In doing what is due Justice cries loudly, 
"Let one pay bloody stroke for bloody stroke.” “That the doer suffer,” is a story 
thrice-told. 


Here the Chorus utter the famous phrase Spdoavta naðeiv (“that the doer suf- 
fer”), which comes to define the Oresteia.® Their repetitive language of revenge 
(&y0pàc . . . €x8pa; yAwoons .. . yA@ooa; nÀnyfic . . . nànyńv; Poviac Poviav) 
recalls the warnings of the Argive Elders to Clytemnestra that I discussed above 
(6vetdoc . . . OveiSouc, A. 1560; pépet PEPOVT, 1562; uipver ÔÈ pipvovroc, 1563) 
and exemplifies the language both Pindar and Aeschylus use to articulate the 
symmetries of reciprocal action. Furthermore, the Chorus of Libation Bearers 
conceptualize this retributive pattern as one sanctioned by Diké. They build on 


66. On the agency of the Chorus in Choephori, see Foley 2001, 33-36 and 157; McCall 1990; Rosen- 
meyer 1982, 163-64. 

67. Vellacott 1984, 150. 

68. Cf. Blundell 1989, 29; Gagarin 1976, 66. 
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this association between diké and reciprocal violence when they refer to the 
Erinys as the face of the cycle they describe: 


GANG vópoc HEV qovíiac oxayóvac 
xvuevac &c néðov GAO npooatreiv 
alua: Bod yàp Aotyóc Eptvov 

Tapa TOV rpórepov qOiuévov atv 


>y 


étépav ènáyovoav én’ ätn. (400-404) 


But it is law that bloody drops poured to the ground demand another murder. 
For the havoc from those killed before cries out for the Erinys who brings one 
ruin upon another. 


Again, the Chorus use the repetitive language of reciprocity to emphasize the 
symmetry of revenge (&trv . . . äTN, 403-4), they link past events with present 
to make a case for self-perpetuating revenge (rapà Tov npórepov POILEVWV, 
403), and they couch this self-perpetuation in terms of nomos (400), which 
infuses vengeance with the force of natural law." Prodded by Electra and the 
Chorus in the kommos, Orestes comes to parrot their repetitive language (Apnc 
Aper EvuBarei, Aika Aika, "Ares will fight Ares, Justice with Justice; 461)."! As 
he plots his revenge, he stresses that the deceptive actions Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus took to carry out Agamemnons murder will be visited upon them, 
too (ic àv ów kreivavrec ávópa timov | SOAW ye Kai Ag8Goty, èv vato 
Bpdxw | 9avóvrec, “so that those who killed a worthy man by a trick be appre- 
hended as well by a trick, dying in the same snare} 556-58”). Within the 


revenge narrative, deception becomes both the charge against Clytemnestra 


69. Helene Foley too notes the Chorus' role as temporal bridge: "Lamentation, with its strong genera- 
tion of emotion, focuses the power and desire to carry through revenge in a communal setting 
that builds connections between past, present, and future members ofthe group" (Foley 2001, 34). 

7o. Vellacott 1984, 151-52, notes that these lines “equate Orestes’ vengeance with Clytemnestra's by 
prompting him to become the same kind of ‘doer’ as she." 

71. As Foley 2001, 33-34 notes, the extent to which the kommos influences Orestes' decision is dis- 
puted among scholars, but its significance cannot be denied given that it occasions Orestes’ inter- 
pretation of Clytemnestra's dream as well as his first lamentation for his father. 

72. Lebeck 1971, 113-14, sees this repetitive language as an indicator of Orestes' awareness that his 
actions are simultaneously (and paradoxically) both right and wrong. The degree to which 
Orestes feels personal responsibility for the matricide is a matter of debate, but it is clear from the 
text that he at the very least consciously assumes the role of Apollo's agent. On Orestes' guilt and 
decisive agency, see Dodds 1960, 30, who argues that Orestes is aware of its criminality when he 
opts to commit murder, while Winnington-Ingram 1983, 143-45, rebuts the view that Orestes is 
in such masterful control of his situation. 
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and Aegisthus, and the means by which they will die, a double-edged sword of 
crime and punishment. 

In Choephori we see that the predictions Cassandra made in Agamemnon 
will come true, after characters like Electra and Orestes engage in a collabora- 
tive, even dialectical process with the Chorus, who articulate the pattern of 
reciprocal vengeance and sway them toward actions that will reinforce it.’ 
They do not merely express the way the world generally works and try to make 
sense of the events of the drama—a typical function of a chorus when they are 
alone and addressing only the audience. Instead, Orestes and Electra share the 
stage with them. The Chorus’ words are delivered to them at this crucial 
moment during which the decision for matricide is taking shape. The reciproc- 
ity of revenge is now widely accepted and even consciously adopted as the gov- 
erning principle by which the Chorus and characters shape their words and 
actions. What we see in Choephori is both a shift away from Agamemnon as well 
as a continuation of its themes. Like Cassandra or Clytemnestra in Agamem- 
non, the Chorus of female Libation Bearers expose retribution as the governing 
force behind the plot. But they are doing so contemporaneously with the plot; 
they do not merely predict it, they script it in real time as Electra and Orestes 
play along. Their knowledge of the future is linked to their subsequent role in 
its execution. The Chorus function like the Danaids of Suppliants, who play a 
similar role in articulating the rules of reciprocity and convincing their inter- 
locutors to follow them. 

The difference is that Choephori does not use alétheia or aléthés to designate 
the force of these rules. The closest approximation of the reciprocity-truth asso- 
ciations of Agamemnon comes in the role of Apollo, whom Orestes credits with 
his revenge plan: rj kai Aoğiaç &grjjucev | ávat, AtóAA cv, uávttc dyevdis TO 
npiv (“[dying in the same snare,] in the way even Loxias, lord Apollo, declared, 
a prophet who has been without deceit in the past? 558-59). By characterizing 
Apollo as an “unlying prophet" or “a prophet without deceit” (udavtic &yevór]c), 
Orestes evokes the associations between prophecy and truth embodied in the 
figure of Cassandra in Agamemnon, who herself had a history with Apollo; by 
making this characterization in the context of his revenge plans, he evokes the 
further associations between reciprocity and truth also represented in Cassan- 
dra. But Orestes uses the alpha-privative apseudes rather than aléthés to char- 


73. Cf Fraenkel 1950 vol. 3, 626 ad 1178-1330, who notes the crucial role of Aeschylean stichomythiae 
in revealing critical information in A. 1202ff., Ch. 166ff., 908ff., and Eu. 892ff. 
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acterize Apollo. His characterization resonates with Pindar’s, in which Apollo is 
a god who “does not touch falsehoods” (wevdewv 5’ ody artetat, P. 3.29).”4 It is 
worth noting that the Pindaric characterization does not promise a truthful 
Apollo; rather, in the context of the myth of Coronis, which I discussed in chap- 
ter 3, it refers to Apollo's ability to discern and reject her falsehoods. The reso- 
nance is fitting given the paradox in the Choephori passage of Orestes invoking 
an “unlying” god to authorize his deceptive plans. Further, Orestes claims 
Apollo has been apseudes (only) “in the past” (tò npiv, 555). As A. E Garvie 
notes, “Orestes does not mean to imply that Apollo is likely to tell lies in the 
future, but in Eum. his veracity will be called into question??? Orestes unwit- 
tingly hints at questions about Apollos credibility and, more generally, the 
moral uncertainties that will be at issue in the final play of the tragic trilogy. 

It is useful to think of Apollo as an adaptive replacement of alétheia in the 
relationship between reciprocity and truth that was established in Agamemnon. 
As the trilogy progresses, it becomes clear that the inexorability of reciprocity 
will come to fruition in Choephori via the oracular injunction of Apollo and the 
decisions of the characters to follow it. The vengeful decisions and actions of 
Orestes and Electra—sanctioned and even prescribed by Apollo—give specific, 
defined form to the vague predictions of payback expressed in Agamemnon by 
Cassandra (1316-20) and the Argive Elders (1560-66) and defined as alétheia by 
Clytemnestra (1567). The term alétheia, however, itself recedes to the back- 
ground and loses its association with reciprocity in Choephori. 

This is a significant departure from Agamemnon, whose two female charac- 
ters understand the cycle of reciprocity as a manifestation of truth. While all 
the characters of Choephori understand sooner or later that reciprocal ven- 
geance will occur, none of them conceive of its occurrence in terms of alétheia; 
the absence of this term from articulations of reciprocity suggests a waning 
sense of its inevitability. Furthermore, unlike the Argive Elders of Agamemnon 
the Chorus of Libation Bearers do not articulate the rules of reciprocity as a 
warning of what is to come but as an injunction to Orestes and Electra to act. If 
they articulate the inevitability of the force of revenge, it is at least partly to 
instigate or facilitate the actualization of the revenge plot.” The absence of 


74. The line also recalls the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, where Hermes claims not to know how to 
speak falsehoods (ovx oida yevdeoG8at, 369), undoubtedly mimicking a common attribute of 
Apollo. 

75. Garvie 1986, 195 ad 559. 

76. Inseeing the Chorus as a parallel for the tragedian in terms of articulating and crafting the plot, 
I differ somewhat from Rosenmeyer, Thiel, and Podlecki, whose views are summarized in Wolh- 
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terms for truth from the discourse of reciprocity is indicative of this shift, and 
it portends the end of the revenge cycle that will occur in the final play of the 
Oresteia trilogy. 

The slow disappearance of alétheia from reciprocity culminates in Eumen- 
ides, where the Erinyes and Apollo, unspeaking and unembodied in Choephori, 
now appear in the flesh and at odds with one another.” Their conflict repre- 
sents larger questions about whether a matricide is worse than husband-killing, 
whether blood relations trump marriage, whether a mother is less of a parent 
than a father, and whether the older Erinyes should have more authority than 
the younger Apollo. Ultimately, their case is referred to arbitration in Athens, 
Orestes is acquitted by Athenas deciding vote, and the Erinyes are given an 
Athenian cult and incorporated into the city's new murder court system estab- 
lished by Athena." 

There is evidence that the Erinyes have been present all along, the latent 
force behind each act of retribution in the Oresteia.” Cassandra describes see- 
ing them entrenched in the house (A. 1186-88), suggesting their influence over 
Clytemnestra’s murder of Agamemnon.?? And of course, Orestes sees them at 
the end of Choephori.?! Their embodiment in Eumenides should ostensibly per- 
sonify the action-reaction pattern that has defined the Oresteia thus far: “Their 
very function is to perpetuate, forever, the ineluctable, dialectical mechanism 
underlying reciprocal violence??? But curiously, the Erinyes do not situate 
Orestes crime within a longer history of familial vengeance. Instead, they 
decontextualize it and extract it from the narrative arc of retribution originally 


farht 2004, 113n33: "On the risk of confusing the voices of the Chorus and of the author in 
Aeschylus’ plays, see Rosenmeyer 1982, 61 ff., [and 166-69,] Thiel 1993, 1 ff., and more recently 
Podlecki 2003, 12-13: ‘It is dangerous to take these choral comments as authoritative, much less 
as authorial.” 

77. ladopt the communis opinio that the Erinyes did not have a physical presence on the stage of 
Choephori. For a subtle discussion of the relationship between the invisible Erinyes of Choephori 
and the visible Chorus of Eumenides, see Brown 1983. 

78. Some would argue, based on the title of the play, that the Erinyes are also renamed the Eumen- 
ides, but Brown 1984, 267-76, points out that the word Eumenides never occurs in the play and 
convincingly argues that the title given to the play (at the end of the fifth century or later) is not 
Aeschylus' own. 

79. See Kappel 1998, 172-78, who argues for a “Rachedaimon” (revenge god) as an ever present force 
shaping the plot. 

80. On the significance of A. 1186-93, see Brown 1983, 14: “This confirms that the forces whose oper- 
ation has been deduced by others from events in the human world have an objective existence 
within the framework of the play." 

81. See Brown 1983 for the relationship between the invisible Erinyes at the end of Choephori and the 
embodied Erinyes in Eumenides. 

82. Hall 2015, 254. 
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scripted in Agamemnon and acknowledged as "truth" by Clytemnestra. When 
the Chorus first present their grievance to Athena, they elide any of Orestes’ 
motives, thus characterizing it as simple murder without the larger context in 
which it occurred: 


Xo. goveds yàp eivat untpdc r|£oocaro. 

A9. GAN fj "E &ávé&ykngo, Ñ vtvoc vpécv kórov; 

Xo. Mod yàp tooobto KEVTPOV WG untpoktoveiv; 
A. dSvotv napóvtorv fjuicvc Aóyov Tapa. (425-28) 


CHORUS: For he deemed it right to be his mother's murderer. 

ATHENA: But out of necessity, or in fear of someone’ ill-will? 

CHORUS: Where is there a goad so great as for a man to murder his mother? 
ATHENA: Although two parties are present, only half of the story is. 


The Erinyes disjoin Orestes crime from its predecessors, thus extricating it 
from the events of Agamemnon as well as the prior history ofthe House of Atre- 
us.5? Their conception of revenge diverges from what has been articulated in 
the earlier plays. Whereas Clytemnestra and Cassandra each demonstrate an 
understanding that contextualizes violent actions within a narrative of recipro- 
cal reactions, and the characters of Choephori follow suit, the Erinyes prefer, 
paradoxically and impossibly, to consider retribution extracontextually; they 
have hinted at this disposition when they tell Apollo the narrow criterion that 
guides their vengeance (Am. ti yap, yvvatkóc [ttc ávópa voogion; | Xo. odk àv 
yévoi® patos abPEvtns Povos, "Apollo: What of a woman who kills her hus- 
band? Chorus: It would not be a same-blood murder by a kinsman,’ 211-12). 
Athena immediately detects this logical fallacy, recognizing that actions do not 
occur in a vacuum. 

The other side deploys similar tactics: Apollo, too, decontextualizes Orestes’ 
matricide from the longer history of reciprocal violence that has plagued the 
House of Atreus. He takes responsibility for Orestes’ actions (Eu. 84, 579-80) 
and removes them from the chain of murders in the House of Atreus by making 
no mention of Clytemnestra’s motives for killing Agamemnon; and, of course, 
he even extricates Orestes’ crime from a pattern of familial bloodshed by deny- 


83. Cf. Sommerstein 1989, 157 ad 426-27: “Athena’s first thought, on learning of the crime, is to ask 
whether there were mitigating circumstances; but for the Erinyes no circumstances can mitigate 
matricide.” 
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ing Clytemnestra’s maternal parenthood (657-66).5* Accompanying this shift is 
the near absence of the repetitive language that characterizes the symmetry of 
reciprocal action in both Agamemnon and Choephori. The Erinyes make ample 
reference to punishment (e.g., 261-75), but neither they nor Apollo make use of 
polyptoton to characterize reciprocal violence, as was common in the previous 
plays. Only Orestes does, in a way that reminds us of his motives in Choephori: 
EKTELVA TH]V TEKOŬOAV, ODK ápvr]copuou, | AvTUKTOVOLC TOLVaiol PATATOV NATPÓG 
(“I killed the woman who bore me, I will not deny it, as punishment in return 
for killing my beloved father; 463-64). But he now feels uncertain and asks for 
Athenas judgment (467-69); this is a hint that Eumenides will deliver a restruc- 
turing of the role and force of the reciprocity principle. 

The intertwining of reciprocity and truth is undone in this third play in 
which the causal connectivity between acts of violence is undermined and ulti- 
mately discarded. The unraveling begins in Choephori where the revenge narra- 
tive is adopted by the characters but is nowhere equated with truth. The middle 
play of the Oresteia trilogy subtly undermines the idea that reciprocal return is 
inevitable. Eumenides does away with it altogether, as evident in the acquittal of 
Orestes, but also in the changing use of the language of reciprocity. This change 
accompanies the transformation of diké that occurs over the course of the tril- 
ogy, from individual revenge to court-based justice. Such a transformation 
follows a shift in the nature of revenge and its agents. Over the course of the 
trilogy, we see a transition from individual agents of revenge (Clytemnestra in 
Agamemnon) to a blend of individual and collective agents (Electra, Orestes, 
and the Chorus of Choephori) to retributive punishment being located solely 
within the collective body of the Chorus of Erinyes in Eumenides.®° 

What results is a divorce of truth from reciprocity. Truth as “what happens” 
still encompasses past, present, and future. But without revenge as its conjoined 
twin, this is simply a temporal progression and not a causal one: we can no 
longer see the present and future as automatic responsive echoes of past actions, 
particularly in light of the increasingly prescriptive (rather than merely predic- 


84. Fora bibliographical survey on Apollo’s famously specious argument, see Chesi 2014, 147n228. 

85. Oran integration of divine Diké with its mortal instantiations; see Podlecki 1966, 63, who sees 
this integration as the product of ambiguity: “In precisely this ambiguity [of diké] Aeschylus 
found the means of solving the problem he had set himself: the Justice of the gods could only 
become efficacious for men in this world through the workings of Law.” See also Kitto 1971, 94. 
Rosenmeyer 1982, 356, on the other hand, sees an increasing separation of human from divine in 
the new “Right.” 

86. This transition reflects the Chorus’ increasing agency over the course of the trilogy. See McCall 
1990, 27. 
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tive) nature of Apollos oracle. The interventions of Apollo and Athena, along 
with the embodiment of the Erinyes, expose and undermine the unspoken 
assumption that truth and revenge exist as a higher power independent of the 
gods. Ultimately, it is through gender that the complexities of reciprocity and 
truth are exposed. While the propensity of female characters to understand 
truth in Agamemnon does not persist, unchanged, in the subsequent plays of 
the trilogy, what does remain consistent are the gendered interactions from 
which new revelations about reciprocity emerge. The conflict between Apollo 
and the Erinyes is a gendered one, hinging on questions about the nature of 
family relationships that are impossible to engage without considering gender. 

This conflict generates insights about the changing role of reciprocity within 
the tragic plot, and it prompts consideration of what forces form the substance 
of that plot. In Agamemnon Cassandra's predictions and Clytemnestras under- 
standing of revenge shed light not only on what would happen to them, but also 
on the continuing plot of the Oresteia. In this way these two characters could be 
seen as a mouthpiece for the tragedian. The Chorus of Choephori take up this 
role in articulating what reciprocity looks like for the characters of Choephori. 
But as has been noted, Cassandra’s predictions do not extend beyond the plot of 
Choephori,*’ nor does Clytemnestra foresee anything beyond the second play. 
This, too, also draws attention to tragic composition, for in providing and then 
retracting voices that predict the events of his plays, the tragedian invites con- 
sideration and interrogation of the reciprocity principles on which those pre- 
dictions are premised. The disappearance of such voices leaves us wondering 
what role reciprocity will now play in the new landscape of Eumenides. In this 
final play it is not so much female characters specifically that shed light on 
tragic composition; rather, it is male-female conflict that engenders reflection 
on the role reciprocity played in the previous parts of the story and on what will 
replace it as the story concludes. 


Conclusion 
The salience of gender in the conflicts and violence of Agamemnon is not in and 


of itself surprising. But there is also a certain gendering of understanding that 
operates in the play, uniting characters of the same gender even as everything 


87. Schein 1982, 15. 
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else divides them. Cassandra and Clytemnestra—two very different characters 
on different sides of the revenge act—nevertheless both recognize a continuing 
narrative of retribution.?? By contrast, the male characters Aegisthus, the Her- 
ald, and the Chorus of Argive Elders—also very different from one another— 
share the tendency to overlook, disregard, or otherwise misapprehend the 
inevitability of retribution. Put simply, the female characters understand 
revenge as truth, envisioning it as part of the natural and inevitable course of 
events, and the male characters do not. 

Reciprocity and truth are intertwined in Agamemnon, as the intergenera- 
tional cycle of retributive violence is characterized by an inevitability that is cast 
as truth (alétheia). The female characters of Agamemnon demonstrate the 
greatest awareness of this relationship between reciprocity and truth. Clytem- 
nestra and Cassandra are conscious that action is met by reaction, cause is fol- 
lowed by effect, and that their own lives and fates are embedded in this pattern. 
That they understand the story they are in and how it will unfold puts them in 
league with the Choruses of Seven and Suppliants, who share similar character- 
istics. In all three plays truth is figured as a timeline in which events occur as 
responses to and replications of each other, and in all three plays female char- 
acters demonstrate the greatest awareness of the larger narrative that encom- 
passes what they see and experience. Their awareness is gained in various ways 
and has various effects, but one key similarity is that the female characters 
somehow give voice to the reciprocity themes that govern their stories and thus 
provide a framework for understanding them. 

Inherent in the conclusion to the Oresteia is an interrogation of this frame- 
work. The pattern that initially plays out is one of violence and return violence, 
a pattern so predictable that it is figured as truth. But as the trilogy progresses, 
Aeschylus prompts us to question this pattern and its predictability. He does so 
first by removing the designation of alétheia from this pattern in Choephori. In 
Eumenides the pattern itself loses its prominence. As a trilogy that establishes 
reciprocity as its governing rule at the beginning but removes it by the end, the 
Oresteia raises questions about the nature of its story, how it is scripted, who 
determines the pattern it should follow. All of these questions are prompted by 
the words of the various female characters or by their interactions with male 


88. Wohl 1998, 100-117, also sees a complementarity between Clytemnestra and Cassandra, although 
in a very different way: “If Clytemnestra embodies and punishes the commodity fetish, Cassan- 
dra forgives the violence of exchange and offers sympathy for its disastrous consequences” (Wohl 
1998, 102). 
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characters or both. It is through them that we understand what the revenge plot 
looks like and how it is supposed to work. It is through them that we begin to 
understand revenge as the truth governing the narrative. And it is through 
them that we also see the dissolution of this truth as they variously articulate 
and then reject the processes of reciprocity. 

The symmetrical pattern of Aeschylean reciprocity along with its configura- 
tion as truth resonates with what we see in Pindar and helps reveal the comple- 
mentarity between the two contemporaries. Further, the role of Aeschylus 
female characters in giving voice to this framework recalls the Pindaric female 
figures of chapter 3, who also call attention to the themes ofthe poetry in which 
they are situated. More specifically, both Aeschylus' and Pindar's female charac- 
ters shed light on the forces of reciprocity shaping their narratives and on the 
relationship between reciprocity and truth. Aeschylus female characters 
express and reinforce this relationship; Pindars female characters perform 
deceptive acts that undermine it. This inversion points to a complementarity 
between Pindar and Aeschylus, who draw on different aspects of reciprocity for 
their myth-making and poetic creation. Ultimately, the female characters of the 
Oresteia show us how Aeschylean storytelling works, by shining a light on the 
connections between reciprocity and truth, and where those connections fail. 
Thus they parallel Pindar’s female figures who perform a similar function, and 
they help reveal the complementary ways the two poets intertwine reciprocity, 
truth, and gender. 


Epilogue 


This book has examined truth, reciprocity, and gender in Pindar and Aeschylus 
and has argued for a complementarity in their treatments of these three con- 
cepts. This complementarity takes into account—indeed, is premised on—both 
the similarities and the differences between the two poets. Although ostensibly 
quite different, Pindar and Aeschylus are surprisingly comparable in their artic- 
ulations of reciprocity, their use of reciprocity to frame their poetry or narra- 
tives, their conception of truth as both objective reality and as a manifestation 
of reciprocity, and their depictions of female characters who shine light on the 
linkages between reciprocity and truth. Both poets share a thematic concern 
for principles of equal exchange—whether for good or ill. By understanding 
Pindar' relationship with his patron as one of equal and respectful exchange, 
we understand his use of myth—along with the various details within his 
myths—as a way of reinforcing this principle. Analogously, the correspondence 
between past and future—the latter being an equivalent reaction to the for- 
mer—is a form of reciprocity that is at the core of Aeschylean tragedy. Further- 
more, the quid pro quo nature of reciprocity informs both poets' conceptions of 
truth and depictions of gender. 

For Pindar and Aeschylus, truth, while signaling some kind of objective 
reality (i.e., ^what happens"), is also informed by the reciprocity themes that 
pervade their works. Both poets use the language of truth, alétheia, to designate 
what happens, and what happens is shaped by the rule of reciprocity. Pindar’s 
poetry revolves around the reciprocity of friendship or guest-friendship by 
which he defines his relationship to his patron. This relationship is premised on 
mutual, beneficial, and symmetrical exchange, is allegorized in the mythologi- 
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cal exempla of his odes, and generates certain obligations between its partici- 
pants. For the epinician poet, the obligation in question is to praise his patron, 
which can come into conflict with his obligation to tell the truth. Pindar bal- 
ances and harmonizes these potentially conflicting obligations by presenting 
alétheia as a principle that encompasses both. A variation of this type of reci- 
procity operates in Aeschylean tragedy, which portrays narratives of action fol- 
lowed by corresponding reaction, whether amicable or hostile. Aeschylus too 
marries truth to the narratives of reciprocity and retribution that he portrays in 
his tragedies. Aeschylean truth encompasses a temporal span of past, present, 
and future as well as the causality between events that occur along this timeline. 
The present and future do not simply follow the past but follow from it as events 
respond and correspond to prior ones. Alétheia in Aeschylus denotes both the 
events themselves and the cause-and-effect pattern they follow. 

These connections between truth and reciprocity become ever clearer when 
we consider depictions of gender. While Pindaric epinician focuses on the posi- 
tive aspects of reciprocity, he deploys deceptive female figures to undermine 
them. Female figures like the Hera-cloud, Coronis, and Hippolyta incorporate 
existing stereotypes about lying, manipulative women to illustrate the harms of 
deception to relationships of reciprocity, which require truthfulness. At the 
same time they display persuasiveness and creativity, both of which are compo- 
nents of effective poetry. They thus are suggestive of how Pindar conceives of 
poetry and reflects on its potential for harm. In this way they follow in the tra- 
dition of Hesiod's Muses, who articulate the existence of both truth and false- 
hood and yet aestheticize them to the point of obscuring this distinction. Gen- 
der in Pindar is not a frequently cultivated field of study. I hope to have sown 
the seeds here for consideration of how Pindar's gender constructs are situated 
within a long poetic tradition of interweaving female gender and poetic creativ- 
ity, and of problematizing the potential of such creativity. Aeschylean tragedy 
depicts female figures who perceive and perpetuate reciprocity and articulate it 
as a type of truth. They provide the clearest expression of Aeschylean truth as a 
function of reciprocity, as many of them share a capacity to perceive the big 
picture of not only “what happens” but also “how what happens is related to 
what happened before and what will happen next? Some characters even dis- 
play the ability to shape the bigger picture. Pindar’s and Aeschylus’ female fig- 
ures are distinct from and sometimes even at odds with one another, but when 
considered in light of their relationship to reciprocity and truth, the two poets’ 
treatments of such figures are complementary. Aeschylus female characters 
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articulate the truth of reciprocity while Pindars engage in deception that 
undermines it, but both ultimately call attention to the relationship between 
reciprocity and truth. 

What we see in Pindar and Aeschylus suggests that truth and gender are 
paradoxically both fixed and malleable. Both poets refer to truth as if it is an 
objective and fixed reality, and their references to it reflect the traditions that 
precede them. Yet Pindar also embeds this idea within his obligations as a xenos 
to his laudandus—indeed, he even suggests that the obligations of reciprocity 
constitute the strongest foundation for delivering truth. In the same vein 
Aeschylus refers to truth as “what happens,” but he also presents truth as a 
chain of events connected to and stemming from one another based on the 
reciprocity principle. The amalgamation of objectivity and contextual specific- 
ity in each poets rendering of truth prompts questions about how “objective” 
truth really is, and whether or how easily we can observe this phenomenon in 
other poetry or indeed in any genre. 

So too with gender. Like truth, gender in Pindar and Aeschylus reflects the 
conventions of previous Greek poetic, mythological, and intellectual traditions. 
Gender constructs are surprisingly consistent across ancient Greek texts despite 
the vast span of time and space these texts cover. Thus deceptiveness, allure, 
enigma, incomprehensibility—these are female traits found in the earliest 
Greek texts, and they find a home in Pindar and Aeschylus too. One recognizes 
the women of Pindar and Aeschylus because they are based on widely familiar 
tropes. But as Pindar and Aeschylus incorporate these gender constructs in 
ways very specific to their own poetic works, there arise opportunities for 
broader reflection on the relationship between gender and context. If Pindar’s 
and Aeschylus' depictions of female characters are specific to their poetic con- 
texts, paying attention to this specificity can shed light on the way their respec- 
tive poetry works. The perspicacity of Aeschylus’ female characters who per- 
ceive the story in which they exist, the specific noxiousness of Pindar’s female 
characters who inflict harm on reciprocal relationships analogous to poet- 
patron reciprocity—ultimately they are revealing of the intertwined relation- 
ship between poetry itself and its subject matter. 

Even reciprocity is subject to some scrutiny. By identifying reciprocity as a 
shared feature of Pindaric and Aeschylean poetry, we see how both poets simul- 
taneously focus on and interrogate it. Pindar’s poet-patron relationships shape 
his notions of truth and his conceptions of what poetry should do. He depicts 
deception as antithetical to truth and reciprocity, yet his characterizations of 
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such deception sometimes overlap with the positive aspects of poetry. Thus he 
interrogates truth and the function and effect of poetry. He presents reciprocity 
as the force that would keep things on a straight course, but this argument is not 
always believable; Pindar draws attention to the alignment between reciprocity 
and truth but in various ways also prompts scrutiny of it. Likewise, we see the 
problems that arise from the action-reaction pattern in Aeschylean tragedy. 
Various characters try to buck it, for example, Eteocles in Seven against Thebes, 
who only gradually begins to understand how his family history will have 
reverberations in his generation. The female Chorus, by contrast, are well aware 
of what the inexorable force of reciprocity means for Polyneices and Eteocles, 
yet they are powerless to stop it, making the deaths of the brothers all the more 
devastating. The Danaids of Suppliants will find that imposing frameworks of 
amicable reciprocity on their story can only take them so far before they must 
resort to violence. The Oresteia eventually puts an end to the reciprocity cycle 
that has generated repeated murder in the House of Atreus. Aeschylus' plays 
establish a relationship between reciprocity and truth by presenting reciprocity 
as the force governing how things will turn out, but they also interrogate this 
relationship by presenting the failures of reciprocity. 

I started this book by advancing three claims: first, that Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus frame their poetry using similar principles of reciprocity; second, that each 
poet depicts truth in a way that is specific to those reciprocity principles; and 
third, that their depictions of gender are shaped by this intertwining of truth 
and reciprocity. Comparing Pindar and Aeschylus in terms of truth, reciprocity, 
and gender reveals their similar intertwinings of these concepts and invites 
consideration of the convergences between the two poets that exist and persist 
despite their very different poetic forms. I have proposed complementarity as a 
way of making sense of both their similar presentations of reciprocity and 
truth, and the different ways they use gender to reinforce the intertwining of 
these two concepts. I have aimed to advance understanding of each poet, both 
on their own and in relation to one another. By illuminating the complemen- 
tary ways these two poets treat reciprocity, truth, and gender, I hope to have 
presented Pindar and Aeschylus as two pieces of a puzzle, inhabitants of a 
shared poetic ecosystem that produces similar thematic intertwinings. 

What all this means, then, is that we can see the effects of context on repre- 
sentations of truth and of gender, but we can also understand contexts more 
clearly if we examine it through the lens of truth or gender, or both. I have 
relied on reciprocity as the stable, fixed principle from which I have undertaken 
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my examinations of truth and gender in Pindar and Aeschylus, but as I con- 
clude this work I will provide some provocations about what we can learn if we 
remove reciprocity as the linchpin of our study. The pervasiveness of gender 
and the insights into poetry that emerge from considering gender in Pindar 
and Aeschylus should prompt reflection on whether gender could provide sim- 
ilar interpretive benefits for other Greek poets as well. I would like for scholars 
of ancient Greek literature to at least consider the role of gender when begin- 
ning their inquiries into the texts. Truth, too, is pervasive in the work of the 
ancient Greek poets, and when there are poetic references to truth, it behooves 
us to interrogate their meanings and the multiple implications thereof. Identi- 
fying conceptions of poetry—what poets think the purpose of their work is—is 
a typical goal of scholarship on ancient Greek poetry. Part of this goal could 
include consideration of whether, to what extent, and in what ways truth fig- 
ures into these conceptions. Conceptions and constructions of truth and the 
ways poets relate to it can inform literary scholarship just as they inform philo- 
sophical inquiries. Conversely, we can think of poets like Pindar and Aeschylus 
and others under the rubric of philosophical study for what they can reveal to 
us about human tendencies, concerns, and behavior. Ultimately, this study 
invites interrogation of how poetry works, how it reveals its inner workings, 
and how truth and gender play into these revelations. 
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Erinyes, 29, 170, 183-85, 191, 198-201 

Eteocles, 31-32, 109-13, 116, 118-20; 133, 
134nn66-67, 136n71, 137-38, 181n32, 207; 
interpretation of shields, 121-32. See also 
vision: of Eteocles 

etumos, 21-22, 49n14, 56-57, 57n33, 67, 69n33, 
75, 114-16, 124, 174, 176-77 


falsehood, 22, 24-26, 36, 40, 46, 54-55, 62, 64, 
69, 71, 76, 80, 82, 83, 85, 89, 98, 99, 106, 197, 
205. See also deception; lie; pseudos 

Furies. See Erinyes 


gender: definitions of, 73-75; gender essential- 
ism, 74; as mirror, 74-75; poetry and, 75-77, 
83, 85-87, 91-94, 98-99, 105-7; sex and, 74. 
See also truth: gender and 

Glaucus, 10-11, 30, 97 

guest-friendship, guest-host relationship. See 
xenia 


Hector, 73, 183, 191n58 

Helen, 11, 76, 78, 90n63, 115n16, 156, 18337, 
186-87; in Stesichorus, 56-57, 76-77, 79, 87, 
106, 143, 155, 169 


Hephaestus, 80-81, 83, 85, 172-73 

Hera, 77-78, 80, 84, 88, 104-5, 147, 155, 161 

Heracles, 25, 46-49, 51, 68 

Hera-cloud, 72, 77-79, 87, 88, 97, 99, 106, 160, 
169, 205; agency of, 79-83 

Herald: of Aegyptiads, 38n93, 148, 166; of 
Agamemnon, 36-38, 39n94, 171-72, 176-79, 
181-82, 186, 189-90, 202; of Persians, 36, 
38 

Hermes, 85, 100, 197n74 

Hieron, 4, 51-52, 58-59, 77, 78n21, 79, 86, 87, 
92-93 

Hippolyta, 72, 94-99, 102, 103n95, 105-6, 205; 
and poetry, 98-99 

historical context of Pindar and Aeschylus, 
2-55 


Io, 141-42, 144-47, 153-54, 155nn37-38, 156, 
158, 160-63, 167 

Iphigenia, 28n65, 101, 170, 173n9, 183n37, 
189n54 

Ischys, 88-91, 105 

Ixion, 72, 77—82, 86, 88, 92, 96, 98, 103, 105, 
106, 160 


Jason, 99-100, 103-5 

justice, 32, 41n101, 62, 111n5, 123-24, 129, 131, 
148n18, 149-51, 163, 167, 171n2, 188, 194-95, 
200; reciprocal justice, 148n18, 150-51; 
retributive justice, 189, 194. See also diké 


laudandus, 19, 27, 47, 50, 58, 60-61, 67-69, 77, 
206. See also epinician; poet-patron rela- 
tionship; praise 

Libation Bearers. See Chorus of Choephori 

lie, 16, 20, 21, 25n51, 26, 37, 57n33, 75, 80, 85, 
149, 175, 197. See also deception; falsehood; 
pseudos 


marriage, 9, 11, 14014, 27, 72n3, 81, 931nn65-67, 
99, 163n61; as metaphor, 13-15; of Cassan- 
dra, 28n65, 91n64, 183n38; of Clytemnestra, 
90n63, 99, 102, 172n4, 184, 198; of Coronis, 
90-91; of Danaids, 141, 148-49, 151, 160n51, 
162-64, 167; of Jason and Medea, 100, 105; 
of Peleus and Thetis, 94-95 

Medea, 71n1, 73n6, 99, 103-5, 142n5 

messenger-figures, 38, 112-13, 115-16, 120-23, 
127, 131n61, 135-36, 173, 176-79, 181. See also 
Herald; Scout in Seven 
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Muses in Hesiod's Theogony, 21-23, 54, 75-77, 
79, 83, 87, 106, 143, 169, 184, 205 


Odysseus, 12, 17N23, 59, 62-66, 68, 72 
Orestes, 73, 100—101, 115, 170, 178-79, 188-89, 
191-200 


Pandora, 83-85, 99, 160 

Paris, 11, 181 

Pelasgus, 141-43, 145-46, 151-52, 
154-55nn36-37, 158-66, 168 

Peleus, 72, 931n66, 94-96, 97n79, 98, 103, 105 

Pelops, 46, 51-53, 54n23, 56n29, 57, 68, 99 

persuasion: in Agamemnon, 173-74; by 
messenger-figures, 114-15, 120, 135; in Pin- 
dar's poetry, 54, 58, 72, 93-94, 96, 98, 103-6, 
205; in Suppliants, 145-46, 155, 158, 165-66, 
169 

poetic culture of Pindar and Aeschylus, 3-5, 8 

poet-patron relationship, 5, 7, 12-15, 18, 20, 22, 
23, 25-27, 3074, 41, 43-44, 45-53, 58-60, 
63n46, 66—69, 71, 85-86, 90, 91-92, 94-95, 
99, 108, 204-6. See also epinician; laudan- 
dus; praise 

poiné, 33-35, 134n9 

Polyneices, 31-32, 109, 111n5, 112, 120, 121n31, 
123, 125, 127-30, 133, 137-38, 207 

Poseidon, 51, 53, 95, 99 

Potiphar’s wife, 97 

praise, 15, 18-20, 23-24, 25n51, 26-27, 43, 45- 
47, 49, 51-53, 57-59, 62-70, 71, 77, 79, 86-87, 
95, 99, 155n37, 205. See also epinician; lau- 
dandus; poet-patron relationship 

Priam, 11, 101 

pseudos, 20-21, 24-26, 36-37, 39, 53-54, 58, 
62-65, 75, 80, 85-86, 89, 98, 147, 149, 177, 
196-97. See also deception; falsehood; lie 


reciprocity: definitions of, 9-12; in Aeschylus, 
27-33; in Pindar, 13-16; symmetry or parity 
in, 10, 12-13, 15-16, 23, 25-27, 31-33, 35, 45- 
49, 55, 59-60, 63, 66—70, 78n21, 79, 86, 105, 
130-31, 135, 138, 146, 170, 185, 187, 191-92, 
194-95, 203-4 


Sahlins, Marshall, 9-10, 11nn4-5, 31n76, 34 

Scott, Joan Wallach, 74 

Scout in Seven, 31-32, 113-14, 116, 117n23, 118- 
19, 121, 122, 127, 128 


seduction: female, 71—73, 82, 83, 84n39, 96-99, 
106; male, 73, 80, 99-105 

Semonides, 73, 84-85 

shields in Seven against Thebes, 111, 112n9, 116, 
120-22; of Amphiaraus, 127-30; of Capa- 
neus and Eteoclus, 123-25; of Hippomedon 
and Parthenopaeus, 125-27; of Polyneices, 
130-32; of Tydeus, 122-23 

Stesichorus: Oresteia of, 100n86, 191-92; 
Helen (see Helen: in Stesichorus) 

supplication, 9; of Danaids, 33, 142, 146, 153, 
159, 162-64 


Tantalus, 46, 51—52, 56n30, 68, 88n53, 99 

Theban Women. See Chorus of Seven 

Thetis, 91n66, 94-96, 97n79, 98 

Thyestes, 134, 180, 182, 185, 189 

Troy, Trojan War, 11, 34n84, 37, 56-57, 76, 132, 
156, 170-75, 177, 181, 183, 186 

truth: definitions of, 16-27, 36-40, 43, 58, 114- 
15; gender and, 114-20, 134-35, 139, 171-82, 
186-88, 190, 202; and poetry, 20-27, 75-77, 
79, 83, 94-96, 105; and reciprocity, 12, 33-35, 
40-42, 44, 45-48, 51-53, 55, 59-70, 71-73, 
86-87, 98, 108-9, 127, 134, 142-44, 148-51, 
156, 161, 167-68, 170-71, 182-84, 191, 196- 
99, 202-3. See also alétheia; aléthés; etumos 


vision: of Amphiaraus, 127-29; of Cassandra, 
8, 132, 134, 151, 171, 173n6, 180-84, 186-87, 
192, 202; of Clytemnestra, 8, 103, 132, 151, 
171-73, 180, 186-87, 191, 202; of Danaids, 8, 
144, 147, 148, 151-52, 165-66, 169; of Eteo- 
cles, 111, 123, 127, 132; in Nemeans 7 and 8, 
60, 63, 65, 67; of Pelasgus, 151, 164; of The- 
ban Women, 8, 112, 114, 116—17, 119, 123, 132, 
134, 151 


Watchman of Agamemnon, 172-74, 190 


xenia, 7, 9-13, 24-26, 28, 30N74, 33-35, 43; 45- 
51, 52, 58-59, 66-67, 69, 78, 82, 89-90, 
91n67, 94—95, 97-100, 104, 105, 106, 142, 
144, 159, 163, 166, 206 


Zeus, 10, 19, 21, 24-25, 33-35 37, 42-43, 49-51, 
76-87, 90, 95-96, 106, 112, 125-26, 144, 147- 
48, 152—55, 158—59, 161, 163, 166-67, 187, 

189 


